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EDITORIAL 


There  are  two  great  movements  in  Christianity  in 
these  days  set  over  against  each  other — though  not  an¬ 
tagonistic — and  of  equal  importance.  One  is  the  com¬ 
plete  application  of  Christianity  to  human  society  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  sopialization  of  Christianity  as  it  is  often 
called,  or  better,  the  Christianizing  of  Sociology.  Origi¬ 
nally  in  the  development  of  the  Church,  after  the  first 
great  impetus  of  evangelism  was  over,  Christianity  was 
applied  to  the  individual.  Personal  salvation  was  em¬ 
phasized  above  everything  else.  Only  lately  has  the  at¬ 
tempt  been  seriously  made- to  Christianize  industry  and 
commerce,  and  divertisement ;  and  the  Christianization  of 
government  is  almost  wholly  in  the  future.  Our  gov¬ 
ernments  are  still  pagan  in  practice,  whatever  they  Repre¬ 
sent  in  theory. 

Now  the  socialization  of  Christianity,  or  Christianizing 
of  Sociology,  is  well  under  way.  Much  that  is  crude  and 
shortsighted  is  being  said  and  done,  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  movement  is  good.  The  Church  may  not  be,  as  some¬ 
one  has  said,  a  purely  reforming  institution,  but  rather  a 
transforming  institution,  nevertheless  Church  members 
should  all  be  reformers  and  the  Church  should  teach  them 
to  he  so.  The  danger  is  that  people  get  the  idea  that  this 
Christianization  of  sociology  is  all  of  Christianity.  In 
hooking  it  up  fast  to  this  world  they  detach  it  from  the 
other  world.  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  two  worlds. 
It  is  useless,  and  worse,  to  apply  Christianity  to  the  social 
life  and  at  the  same  time  lose  its  sanctions.  Men,  who 
above  all  are  creatures  of  common-sense,  will  soon  begin 
to  ask.  Why  apply  it  all  to  anything,  if  it  have  no  sanc¬ 
tions? 

So  here  emerges  the  other  great  movement,  which  has 
been  under  way  among  archaeologists  for  half  a  century 
and  more,  verifying  thje  historical  sanctions  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  This  work  has  progressed  far,  and  now,  with 
Bible  Lands  in  Christian  hands — largely  so — will  soon 
be  completed.  Let  the  historical  sanctions  of  the  verities 
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of  an  objective  revelation  be  established  by  the  archaeolo¬ 
gists  and  the  application  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  be 
fully  made  to  human  society  by  the  sociologists,  and  then 
we  will  be  saving,  not  only  some  individuals,  but  a  World. 

WORDLINGS  and  diletante  philosophers  are  prattling 
about  the  validity  of  moral  sanctions  and  the  supposed 
new  sources  of  such  sanctions;  but  the  continuity  of  na¬ 
ture  is  not  abrogated,  and  the  real  moral  sanctions  hold 
in  spite  of  vain  theorizing — or  wishing. 

I  was  once  transacting  some  Foreign  Mission  business 
through  a  friend,  as  agent,  who  had  been  for  many  years 
a  successful  manufacturer.  I  offered  him  a  signed  agree¬ 
ment  as  a  record  of  our  business.  He  said,  “I  do  not  wish 
that.  I  never  require  papers  for  any  contract  of  sale  in 
my  business  as  a  manufacturer.”  I  expressed  my  sur¬ 
prise,  saying,  “How  can  you  do  that?”  “Oh,”  said  he, 
“every  man’s  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond ;  if  he  will  not 
keep  his  word,  he  will  find  some  way  to  wriggle  out  of 
his  bond.”  Many  business  people  would  stand  aghast  at 
such  a  method,  but  the  greatest  banker  of  America  said 
recently,  just  before  he  died,  “Character  is  far  better 
security  than  collateral.  Why,  only  yesterday  I  loaned 
a  man  a  million  dollars  absolutely  on  his  character ;  he  has 
no  collateral.”  And  Babson,  the  business  man’s  statis¬ 
tician,  has  been  preaching  up  and  down  the  land  this  same 
doctrine  of  character  as  the  real  security  of  investment, 
with  the  added  dictum  that  religion,  vital  religion,  is  the 
only  sustainer  and  guarantee  of  character. 

Thus  the  very  necessities  of  business  in  this  commercial 
age  have  driven  men  back  upon  the  age-long  Gospel  idea 
that  vital  heart  religion,  a  right  relation  to  God,  furnishes 
the  only  true  moral  sanction. 

When  Jesus  healed  the  demoniac  of  Gadara,  that  grate¬ 
ful  fellow  wished  at  once  to  assist  in  the  work,  and  espe¬ 
cially  he  prayed  that  he  “might  be  with  Him.”  Jesus 
replied,  “Go  home  to  thy  friends  and  tell  them.” 

Much  is  said  and  written  learnedly  and  “hard  to  be 
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understood'*  concerning  the  psychology  of  evangelism; 
for  the  way  in  which  one  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
another  into  saving  relation  to  God  is  always  a  matter  of 
deep  concern.  Here  the  Master,  as  was  his  wont,  put  the 
profoundest  truth  on  the  whole  question  in  the  simplest 
terms,  “Go  home  to  thy  friends  and  tell  them."  Here 
appears  the  social  character  of  the  Evangel.  On  another 
occasion  Jesus  illustrated  this  in  the  parable  of  the  leaven. 
There  he  taught  this  same  truth  in  the  fact  that  the  leaven 
of  the  Gospel  works  by  one  particle  that  is  leavened  touch¬ 
ing  a  particle  that  is  next  to  it,  but  yet  unleavened.  The 
social  element  in  the  psychology  of  evangelism  is  just 
this,  that  one  is  able  to  reach  those  over  whom  he  has 
social  influence,  those  next  to  him.  The  healed  demoniac 
wished  to  go  away  with  the  Master  among  strangers ;  the 
Lord  said,  “Go  home  to  thy  friends  and  tell  them.”  We 
can  never  win  anyone  to  Christ  until  we  have  first  won 
that  one  to  ourselves.  It  takes  Philip  to  get  Nathaniel 
out  from  under  the  fig  tree;  and  the  most  successful 
pastor  is  always  that  one  who  works  most  through  his 
own  Church  members  to  bring  their  friends.  The  whole 
social  psychology  of  the  Gospel  is  bound  up  in  this  little 
injunction  of  the  Master, 

“Go  home  to  thy  friends  and  tell  them.” 

1 

The  evidences  of  Christianity  is  a  most  comprehensive 
subject — as  it  is  discussed.  As  the  Evangelist  Mark  pre¬ 
sents  it,  it  is  most  simple:  “They  went,  and  preached 
everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them ;  and  confirming 
the  word  with  signs  following.” 

My  most  precious  things,  what  are  they?  My  wife 
and  daughter  and  home  and  all  my  dear  friends,  my  life 
work  and  the  special  niche  into  which  Providence  has 
fitted  me,  my  precious  memories  and,  above  all  these,  my 
faith  which  has  now  permanently  taken  wing  in  a  sure 
hope.  Are  not  these  just  the  very  same  precious  things 
which  people  have  always  clasped  to  their  bosoms?  What 
matters  the  sensations  and  the  fads  and  the  follies  and 
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the  politics  of  the  day,  and  feminism  and  fashions  and 
new  philosophies  of  life?  God  still  makes  the  people,  the 
same  old  kind  of  people. 

The  Fundamentals  controversy  presents  some  curios¬ 
ities.  The  anxiety  of  those  who  jeer  at  the  fundamentals 
that  yet  they  may  not  be  counted  out  by  the  fundamen¬ 
talists  is  very  interesting.  I  fancy  it  will  be  the  same  with 
them  before  the  Great  White  Throne. 

We  hear  much  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  these 
days,  by  which  is  meant  its  improvement  by  modern  Chris¬ 
tians.  There  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  progress  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  a  very  real  progress,  but  of  a  very  different  kind. 
It  is  the  progress  of  the  application  of  Christianity  to 
the  world. 

Christianity  has  been  applied  to  the  individual  from 
the  beginning :  “Ye  must  be  bom  again”  has  never  ceased 
to  be  preached.  It  is  being  applied  to  industry  and  to 
business  in  these  times;  human  slavery  has  been  driven 
out  of  the  Christian  world;  the  welfare  of  women  and 
children,  so  strongly  preached  by  Jesus,  is  now  being 
applied;  the  just  recompense  of  all  in  application  of  the 
maxim  of  our  Lord,  “The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,” 
is  making  world-wide  agitation,  not  omitting  the  innu¬ 
merable  wild  vagaries  proposed  in  its  name.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  Christianity  to  government,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  of  Lords  is  yet  in  the  future.  To  this  day  there  is 
no  Christian  nation  whose  fame,  like  that  of  the  empire 
of  Solomon,  is  “because  of  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  The 
fame  of  Germany  is  because  of  her  tyrannical  ambitions, 
the  fame  of  England  is  because  of  her  selfishness,  the 
fame  of  America  is  because  of  her — $$$$$. 

Along  the  Yangtze  river  in  China  poultry  raisers  may' 
be  seen  swimming  their  ducks  to  market.  The  ducks 
have  been  reared  and  fed  and  petted,  completely  tamed 
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and  trained  into  a  compact  band,  until  they  can  all  be 
directed  as  one  duck.  Then  the  trainers  turn  the  flock 
into  the  river  headed  down  stream  and  swim  them  to 
market:  which  ducks  though  real  are  also  a  parable. 

The  world  is  full,  of  flocks  of  ducks  whose  masters 
swim  them  to  market.  Wily  politicians  train  up  a  care¬ 
fully  tamed  and  petted,  and  properly  fed  constituency, 
sedulously  welded  into  a  compact  organization  that  holds 
together  as  faithfully  as  a  flock  of  Chinese  ducks  in  the 
water.  Then  they  offer  legislation  at  Washington  that 
makes  lavish  provision  for  special  interests  to  fatten  on 
these  same  constituency  ducks,  and  must  have  them 
brought  to  market.  Then,  when  the  appointed  time  has 
come,  these  political  leaders  return  to  their  flocks  so  care¬ 
fully  trained  to  stick  closely  together  and,  with  a  great 
beating  of  rods  upon  the  water  around  them,  placidly 
cheaply,  down  the  current,  swim  them  to  market ! 

Crafty  labor  agitators  carefully  gather  together  their 
flock  of  laborers,  cajole  them  and  pet  them  until  they 
are  tame  enough  to  eat  out  the  hand,  and  organize  them 
into  a  compact  band  that  will  keep  together  against  all 
others  at  all  times,  and  discipline  them  to  an  obedience 
that  can  be  turned  any  way  at  will.  Then,  when  some 
great  ambition  for  power  or  profit  comes  to  those  leaders 
they  dilate  upon  some  great  grievance  which  they  per¬ 
suade  the  flock  is  very  real,  then  call  a  strike,  and  swim 
their  ducks  to  market. 

Some  twenty  years  or  more  ago  a  Religious  Education 
Association  was  formed  which  sought  to  gather  together 
into  such  a  flock  all  the  young  and  unsuspecting  teachers 
of  religion  in  America.  Carefully  it  was  planned  to  teach 
them  and  train  them  and  tame  them  and  feed  them  until 
they  should  be  a  delicious  milk-fed  flock  for  the  market 
of  modernism.  Now,  through  magazines,  and  by  the 
agency  of  Literary  and  Evangelistic  Committees,  modern¬ 
ists  are  beating  the  water  with  their  sticks  and  swimming 
their  ducks  to  niarket. 

My  friend,  are  you  any  kind  of  a  duck? 
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AMONG  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  Professor  Koenig  of  Bonn 
among  our  contributors  in  this  issue.  The  confraternity 
of  scholars,  and  above  all,  Christian  scholars,  should  forget 
war.  The  College  of  France,  in  its  invitation  to  Professor 
Einstein  of  Berlin  to  lecture  on  his  theory  of  relativity, 
sets  a  notable  example  to  all  the  world. 

Those  who  prate  so  much  about  the  material  progress 
of  this  present  age  will  do  well  to  pause  and  ask  them¬ 
selves  whether  all  this  material  progress  has  been  turned 
toward  good  or  toward  evil  in  the  world  of  the  spirit. 
Dr.  Means’  scholarly  article  on  the  place  of  Plotinus  in 
the  advancement  of  the  world’s  thinking  may  well  chal¬ 
lenge  the  idea  that  this  age  is  making  any  such  steady  and 
rapid  progress  in  support  of  the  evolutionary  idea  of  the 
Superman. 

The  article  by  Dr.  Gruber  on  Luther’s  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  is  most  timely  at  the  Quadricentennial 
of  that  epoch-making  event. 

Ne 

Dr.  Sharpe,  a  physician  now  with  that  branch  of  the 
United  States  service  that  is  helping  injured  soldiers  of 
the  great  war  back  to  health,  like  Col.  Turton  of  the 
British  army,  reminds  us  of  the  many  military  men  of  the 
armies  of  these  two  great  nations  who  are  devout  students 
of  the  Word.  Some  particulars  of  Dr.  Sharpe’s  article 
may  challenge  dissent,  but  his  analysis  of  the  materials  of 
the  life  of  the  virgin  Mary  to  throw  light  upon  her  char¬ 
acter  and  Christian  attainments  can  only  challenge  ad¬ 
miration  by  those  who,  while  recognizing  with  Elizabeth 
that  Mary  was  “blessed  among  women,”  shrink  in  horror 
from  the  adoration  given  to  her  and  the  perfections 
ascribed  to  her  by  some. 
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IN  STORE  FOR  OUR  READERS 

Our  friends  are  sending  us  so  many  good  things  for 
publication  that  it  is  necessary  for  all  to  exercise  patience 
for  the  appearance  of  most  important  contributions. 

Professor  Naville,  the  veteran  explorer  in  Bible  lands, 
who  startled  the  biblical  world  nearly  forty  years  ago 
by  uncovering  Pithom,  one  of  the  Store  Cities  built  by 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  will  bring  treasures  from  that 
wonderful  store  of  Biblical  illustrations  which  Egypt 
supplies. 

Dr.  Everts  will  exhibit  some  anvils  upon  which  critical 
hammers  have  been 'broken.  There  is  debris  enough  of 
that  kind  to  interest  us  for  some  time. 

Dr.  Albright,  Director  of  the  American  School  of  Orien¬ 
tal  Research  at  Jerusalem,  will  give  us  the  bearing  upon 
the  Bible  of  recent  and  current  discoveries  in  Palestine. 


CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  MONISM 

BY  EDUARD  KOENIG,  D.LITT. 

PROFESSOR  OF  SEMITIC  PHILOLOGY  AND  THEOLOGY 
BONN,  GERMANY 

“Monism !  A  Monistic  View  of  the  World !”  That  these 
words  are  in  our  time  the  watchword  for  a  great  number 
of  people  is  not  necessary  to  be  amply  proved.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  even  a  league  has  been  formed  which 
takes  these  words  as  a  motto  and  manifests  considerable 
activity.  These  facts  would  in  themselves  be  a  sufficient 
occasion  for  us  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  question  of 
Monism;  however,  another  reason  may  be  aldded.  The 
exponents  of  Monism  dogmatically  assert  that  only  their 
own  view  of  the  world  satisfies  the  logical  demand  of  the 
human  mind.  For  thinking  man  feels  in  himself  the 
inevitable  impulse  to  advance  to  a  uniform  conception  of 
the  world.  Thus  everyone  who  thinks  on  the  reason  of 
Monism  has  his  share  in  the  endeavor  of  mankind  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied  in  spirit.  How  could  we  avoid  such 
various  impulses  to  form  an  opinion  on  Monism?  There¬ 
fore,  I  beg  to  offer  in  the  following  lines  some  contribution 
to  an  investigation  of  Monism. 

This  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  nowa¬ 
days  three  kinds  of  Monism  strive  for  the  applause  of  our 
contemporaries.  We  have,  therefore,  nothing  less  to  do 
than  examine  these  three  Monistic  points  of  view  each 
by  itself. 

I 

The  first  or  chief  Monistic  position  is  what  may  be 
called  Psycho-Monism.  This  has  been  defended  especially 
by  Dr.  Max  Verwom  (Professor  of  Physiology  at  Bonn). 
He  did  so  in  his  essay,  “Naturwissenschaft  und  Weltan¬ 
schauung.”  His  chief  proposition  is,  “There  is  in  reality 
no  contrast  between  the  physical  world  and  psyche,'  for 
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the  whole  physical  world  forms  only  the  contents  of 
human  psyche.”  This  kind  of  Monism,  therefore,  con¬ 
siders  the  imaginations  of  the  soul  as  the  only  uniform 
realm  of  all  realities  or,  rather,  of  all  phenomena. 

In  considering  this  first  kind  of  Monism  our  attention 
must  be  turned  to  the  fact  that  a  natural  philosopher  is 
so  much  addicted  to  Kant’s  theory  of  cognition  as  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  states  of  the  soul  as  the  only  world  of  reality. 
This  fact  alone  is  of  great  historical  interest.  For  in  the 
last  centuries  it  was  a  significant  fact  known  to  the  atten¬ 
tive  student  of  intellectual  movements  that  the  theory  of  , 
cognition  following  Kant’s  philosophy,  according  to  which 
all  of  man’s  knowledge  consists  only  of  his  own  concep¬ 
tions,  made  but  little  conquest  among  natural  philosophers. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  celebrated  physicist,  Helmholtz, 
declared,  “In  the  beginning  of  my  career  I  was  a  more  con¬ 
vinced  adherent  of  Kant’s  philosophy  than  I  am  now.”^ 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  Psycho-Monism  of  Verworn  a 
medical  man  stands  quite  on  the  basis  of  the  theory  of 
cognition  following  Kant.  Now  it  is  of  importance  to 
form  a  just  opinion  of  this  Psycho-Monism. 

To  attain  this  end,  I  shall  not  render  the  proposition 
so  easy  as  only  to  raise  the  question,  “Is  the  corpse  which 
lies  before  the  medical  student  on  a  table,  and  whose 
members  he  dissects,  with  any  probability  only  a  creation 
of  human  psyche?”  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  I 
need  do  no  more  for  the  critical  examination  of  Psycho- 
Monism  than  to  develop  the  following  propositions : 

Kant’s  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  human  cognition  to 
the  external  world  assumes  that  man  is  altogether  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  circle  of  the  operations  of  his  own  soul. 
This  theory  denies  that  man  can  approach  by  his  percep¬ 
tions  an  objective  external  world.  It  denies  that  man  can 
recognize  “the  thing  in  itself.”  The  whole  world,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  doctrine,  is  built  up  for  man  only  by  the  per¬ 
ceptions  of  his  own  senses. 

This  theory  of  cognition  of  Kant,  however,  shows,  first, 
such  a  weak  point  as  might  well  be  called  a  mortiferous 
wound,  or  the  tendon  of  Achilles  of  this  theory.  That  is 


^See  Helmholtz,  Preface  of  first  volume  of  his  “Vortrage,”  etc. 
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to  say  that,  although  according  to  Kant  human  spirit  must 
be  deprived  of  all  perception  of  “the  thing  in  itself,”  Kant 
himself  could  not  avoid  asserting  something  of  “the  thing 
in  itself.”  He  was  obliged  to  give  the  declaration  of  its 
working  on  our  sensational  nerves.  He  was  forced  to  do 
this  or  else  our  sensations  would  have  no  cause.  So  he 
must  attribute  to  man  the  faculty  to  recognize  “the  thing 
in  itself,”  at  least  as  a  cause.  This  first  objection  to  the 
perfect  accuracy  of  Kant's  theory  of  cognition  removes 
from  it  its  ultimate  foundation.  This  objection  throws 
down  the  corner-stone  of  the  whole  building.. 

But,  secondly,  this  theory  shows  at  the  very  top  and 
starting  point  a  dangerous  weakness.  For  not  even  the 
single  certain  sensations  of  man  are  without  dependence 
on  the  external  world.  For  in  seeing  a  red  ball  lying 
beside  a  green  one  we  rightly  conclude  from  the  difference 
of  this  color  sensation  that  there  must  be  an  objective 
difference  between  the  two  perceived  things.  Here  it  is 
quite  indifferent  that  physiology  teaches  that  colors  are 
produced  only  during  the  process  of  our  sensation.  For 
physics  proves  at  once  that  if  a  man  with  normal  eyes 
sees  a  green  object,  we  may  conclude  that  there  are  rays 
possessing  a  certain  number  of  vibrations.  From  the 
change  in  the  appearance,  thus,  a  variety  of  things  exist¬ 
ing  without  us  must  be  argued.  The  differences  of  the 
appearances  must  be  parallel  to  the  differences  of  things. 
The  human  eye  can  certainly  not  be  the  cause  of  seeing 
a  red  or  a  green  ball.  For  in  perceiving  at  the  same  time 
the  two  differently  colored  balls,  the  eye  remains  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  instrument.  Human  perception  is,  there¬ 
fore,  in  causal  connection  with  an  external  world  so  that 
it  causes  an  effect  in  the  eye. 

But,  thirdly,  has  Professor  Verworn  himself  been  able 
to  sustain  Psycho-Monism  logically?  He  says,  indeed: 
“The  stone  is  heavy.  That  is  a  sensation.  The  stone  is 
cold.  That  is  another  sensation,  etc.”  But  it  would  have 
been  more  correct  for  him  to  say :  The  heaviness  of  the 
stone  is  a  sensation  for  us.  For  our  having  a  sensation 
of  the  heaviness  of  the  stone  does  not  prove  that  the  heavy 
stone  exists  only  in  our  sensations.  Professor  Verworn 
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speaks  also  of  the  rays  of  light  and  the  length  of  the  waves 
(1.  c.,  p.  21)  and  calls  them  conditions  of  the  sensation  of 
“blue.”  But,  according  to  his  theory,  he  assumes  that 
every  thing  is  only  a  sensation  of  the  soul!  Are  the 
“conditions,”  perhaps,  also  stored  up  in  the  soul  as  its 
contents?  No;  his  manner  of  expressing  himself  betrays 
that  he  himself  has  not  been  able  to  sustain  his  theory 
of  cognition. 

Therefore,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  upholding  Psycho- 
Monism.  Even  its  most  sagacious  defender  has  not  been 
able  to  remove  either  the  casual  connection  of  our  percep¬ 
tions  with  an  external  world  or  the  parallelism  between 
our  sensations  and  the  things  without  us.  Consequently 
he  cannot  contradict  the  fact  that  besides  the  contents  of 
the  soul,  and  independent  of  them,  there  is  an  external 
world  of  realities.  Therefore,  the  “contents  of  the  soul” 
are  not  the  only  realm  of  reality,  as  Psycho-Monism  as¬ 
serts. 

II 

In  another  camp  of  the  “German  League  for  Monism” 
they  fight  for  materialistic  Monism.  Everyone  knows  that 
in  this  camp  the  zoologist,  Ernest  Haeckel  (of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Jena),  was  the  leader;  for  he  published  the 
well-known  book,  “Die  Weltratzel”  (1899).  With  a 
frankness  worthy  of  commendation  he  calls  his  opinion 
a  renaissance  of  Spinoza’s  philosophical  system,  and 
claims  to  have  founded  “Substance-Monism”  in  following 
this  philosopher.  Has  he  succeeded? 

The  verdict  on  the  explanation  of  the  world  which 
Haeckel  gives  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  expressed  in  the  two 
following  propositions:  First,  he  tries  to  deny  spirit 
where  it  is  really  existent  and  manifest  in  the  world ;  and, 
secondly,  he  tries  to  introduce  spirit,  that  is  to  say,  he 
chooses  to  suppose  its  presence  where  it  cannot  be  proved 
to  exist  in  the  sphere  of  reality.  I  shall  proceed  to  inves¬ 
tigate  these  two  propositions  each  in  its  turn. 

(a)  One  glimpse  into  the  realms  of  plants  and  of 
animals  discloses  the  fact  that  every  organism  is  ruled  by 
an  inherent  law  with  regard  to  form,  quantity,  means  of 
provision,  duration  of  life,  etc.  To  whom  does  it  not  occur 
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that  out  of  the  seed  of  the  fir-tree  there  grows  up  a  slender 
stem  with  a  top  straight  as  a  rush,  whereas  the  seed  of 
a  lime-tree  produces  a  tree  with  a  cupola-shaped  crown? 
How  remarkable  is  also  the  generally  established  relative 
size  of  plants  and  of  animals.  Besides,  it  is  really  striking 
that  certain  plants  thrive  only  in  a  certain  kind  of  soil. 
Does  a  fly  become  ten  or  a  horse  fifty  years  old?  These 
•examples  may  suffice  to  illustrate  that  phase  of  the 
inherent  law  which  exercises  a  mystical  rule  on  all  kinds 
of  organisms!  Such  inherent  laws  of  nature  manifest 
themselves  also  in  many  other  phenomena.  For  carbonic 
acid,  so  pernicious  to  the  organism  of  men  and  animals, 
serves  plants  in  their  growth;  and,  just  the  contrary, 
plants  exhale  oxygen,  which  forms  an  elixir  of  life  to 
animals  and  men.  But  what  is  still  more  astonishing  is 
that  there  is  not  only  a  distinction  of  sexes,  but  that  also 
a  constant  proportion  between  the  number  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  sexes  is  evident  among  human  beings, 
one  hundred  and  six  male  births  corresponding  on  an 
average  to  one  hundred  female  births.  Whoever,  further¬ 
more,  considers  the  construction  of  an  eye  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  nature  shows  constructions  resembling  the  works 
of  human  intelligence,  or  we  must  rather  say  that,  for 
instance,  a  bridge  with  its  arches  is  far  surpassed  by  the 
construction  of  the  system  of  the  world.  The  only  rational 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  those  inherent  laws  which 
rule  each  type  of  plants  and  the  last  mentioned  cases  of 
constructions  in  the  world,  must  be  referred  to  the  agency 
of  a  designing  spirit. 

How  does  Haeckel  reconcile  these  facts?  He  leaves 
those  inherent  laws  of  nature  just  mentioned  quite  unex¬ 
plained;  and  with  regard  to  such  constructions  as  we 
admire,  for  instance,  in  the  human  eye,  he  chooses  to  take 
shelter  behind  the  formula  that  these  constructions  of 
nature  are  founded  on  “functional  self-formation.”^  But 
this  is  altogether  an  untenable  position.  For  instance,  he 
must  demonstrate  that  the  parts  of  the  eye  could  already 
perform  the  act  of  seeing  before  they  possessed  their 

2ln  “Die  Lebenswunder”  (1904),  p.  366:  “Funktionelle  selbst- 
gestaltung.” 
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present  quality  and  composition.  Or,  for  instance,  the 
reproductive  organs  of  various  plants  could  not  ^  yet  per¬ 
form  their  services  when  they  had  not  yet  reached  that 
length  to  send  the  pollen  of  the  stamina  to  the  stigma. 
Consequently,  they  could  not  shape  themselves  by  their 
function.  And  how  are  to  be  derived  from  Haeckel’s 
“functional  self -formation”  the  tusks  of  the  male  elephant 
or  the  mane  of  the  male  lion  or  the  elegant  tail  of  the 
peacock?  The  last  mentioned  form,  furthermore,  cannot 
be  explained  from  the  striving  after  its  possession,  even 
if  this  cause  may  be  considered  possible  at  all.  For, 
certainly,  also  the  pea-hens  might  have  entertained  the 
wish  of  possessing  such  an  ornament.  Acording  to  all 
this,  it  is  undeniable  that  in  the  universe  the  action  of  a 
mysterious  intelligence  is  manifest;  nor  has  Haeckel 
succeeded  in  excluding  from  the  universe  this  intelligence 
with  its  subject,  that  is,  the  spirit. 

(b)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  by  many  state¬ 
ments  of  Professor  Haeckel  that  he  boasts  in  vain  with 
his  Monistic  League  to  have  constructed  a  Monistic  view 
of  the  world.  For  he  renders  uniformity  in  the  elements 
of  the  world  plausible  only  in  the  following  way.  Whereas 
he  denies  world  intelligence  where  it  exists  in  real  anal¬ 
ogies,  he  puts  animation  in  realms  where,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  so  many  other  scholars,  there  can  be  no  ani¬ 
mation. 

He  speaks,  we  know,  of  a  cell-soul  and  employs  the  word 
“Cellular-Psychology,”  so  impressive  to  the  unlearned 
multitude.  He  asserts,  moreover,  that  the  coral-stock,  an 
inorganic  formation,  is,  in  his  opinion,  composed  of 
“persons,”  as  he  announces  in  spaced  letters  in  his  book, 
“Die  Lebenswunder”  (p.  168).  Thus  he  makes  a  part  of 
the  mineral  kingdom  consist  of  beings  possessing  self- 
consciousness  and  self-determination.  This  would  be 
tolerable  if  he  had  said  so  only  as  a  poet,  if  the  coralstock 
was  only  to  be  personified.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  He 
asserts  it  to  be  philosophical  truth.  But  in  the  face  of 
such  facts,  Kant  is  probably  right  in  saying:  “I  should 
at  once  descend  from  the  back  of  my  horse  and  treat  it 
as  a  rational  being  if  I  could  gain  the  conviction  that  it 
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was  possessed  of  the  idea  of  self.”  Consequently,  neither 
did  Haeckel  succeed  in  removing  the  barriers  which  exist 
in  the  universe  between  the  kingdoms  of  the  unconscious 
and  the  conscious  (that  is,  the  spiritual),  which,  in  fact, 
certainly  exist. 

So  “Substance-Monism”  shows  two  mortal  weaknesses. 
First,  it  wrongly  denies  that  in  the  universe  intellect  has 
worked  as  a  moving  principle,  whereas  the  universe  shows 
appearances  which,  according  to  the  analogy  of  reality, 
can  owe  their  existence  only  to  the  intelligence  of  a  spirit 
highly  surpassing  all  human  understanding.  Secondly, 
even  at  a  risk  of  a  contradiction  of  his  materialistic  point 
of  departure,  Haeckel  chooses  to  ascribe  a  soul  or  spirit 
even  to  the  constitutive  elements  of  the  world,  in  which 
exact  investigation  cannot  prove  the  least  trace  of  a  soul. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  univeirse  a  unity,  either 
by  that  operation  of  depriving  the  universe  of  intellec¬ 
tuality,  or  by  this  manipulation  by  means  of  a  liberal 
distribution  of  intellect. 

Ill 

Perhaps,  then,  the  wish,  quite  justified  in  itself,  for  a 
uniform  view  of  the  world  has  been  realized  in  the  third 
and  most  modem  kind  of  Monism.  This  third  kind  has 
been  described  by  Dr.  Med.  Franze  in  his  essay  on  “Mon- 
ismus  des  Geistes”  (1907). 

He  says  in  the  introduction  that  he  considers  it  “a  duty 
to  call  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  to  apply  really 
logical  thinking  to  the  most  modern  and  best  attainments 
of  physics  brings  to  light  the  direct  metaphysical  opposite 
of  a  materialistic  view  of  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  the 
explanation  of  all  things  being  and  occurring  from  their 
spiritual  contents  alone ;  and  that  is  the  Monism  of  Spirit.” 
But  in  what  sense  may  this  expression  be  meant?  We 
get  an  idea  of  this  sense  by  noting  the  import  of  these 
words.  In  them  the  author  indicates  that  physics  is, 
nowadays,  more  and  more  being  ruled  by  Dynamic- 
Monism  by  which  all  events  are  to  be  explained  as  purely 
energetic.  This  kind  of  Monism  is,  in  his  opinion,  in¬ 
volved  in  the  dynamic  theory  of  electrons.  If  this  theory 
be  put  in  the  centers  of  argumentation,  it  may  supposedly 
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easily  be  shown  that  “Spiritual-Monism”  is  that  view  of 
the  world  which  must  be  called  with  the  greatest  prob¬ 
ability  the  right  one. 

Let  us  see  how  this  point  of  view  is  to  be  further 
established.  Continuing  his  argument.  Dr.  Franze  ap¬ 
peals  at  first  to  the  well-known  Berlin  physiologist, 
Dubois-Reymond,  and  emphasizes  how  justly  the  latter  in 
his  celebrated  speech  on  “Die  Grenzen  des  Naturerken- 
nens,”  asserted  that  it  is  impossible  to  derive  spiritual 
occurrences  from  material  conditions.  This  is  nowadays, 
in  his  opinion,  plainly  considered  as  a  fact.  But  recently 
scholars  have  shown  that  the  formerly  supposed  atoms 
may  be  divided  again  into  still  smaller  particles  as  they 
divide  themselves  again  by  self-irradiation  of  radio-active 
substances  (uranium,  thorium,  and  radium).  These 
smallest  particles  now  found  are  according  to  him  not 
really  material  >particles.  Electrons  are  by  a  number  of 
physicists  rather  justly  considered  as  “only  specially  lim¬ 
ited  energy  or  elementary  limited  quantity  of  electricity.” 
A  similar  assertion  has  besides  been  made  by  the  re¬ 
nowned  chemist,  W.  Ostwald  (Leipzig) ;  for  this  latter 
authority  established,  in  a  highly  interesting  speech,  the 
assertion,  “Matter  (materia)  is  nothing  but  a  specially 
arranged  group  of  different  energies,  and  all  that  we 
assert  of  it,  we  assert  of  this  energy.” 

Even  now,  at  this  point,  I  must  interrupt  Dr.  Franze’s 
reasoning  with  an  objection.  For  I  beg  to  refute  the 
identification  of  matter  (materia  )and  energy.  For  if 
what  we  assert  of  the  energy  of  some  matter  we  assert 
also  at  the  same  time  of  matter  itself  no  identity  of  matter 
and  energy  results  from  this  at  all.  Apart  from  energy, 
matter  exists  still,  from  which  energy  emanates.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  every  force  must  have  something  by  which 
it  is  supported.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  actual  experi¬ 
ment.  For  the  kind  of  our  perception  is  different  with 
regard  to  energy  and  with  regard  to  matter.  We  certainly 
feel  the  warmth  which,  for  instance,  is  sent  forth  by  a 
stove;  but  in  reacting  upon  warmth  we  are  not  as  much 
hurt  by  running  against  it  as  in  beating  against  a  stove, 
which  produces  perhaps  a  blue  mark  on  the  arm.  So  I 
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can  only  judge  that  energy  takes  its  origin  in  matter 
which  supports  it,  or  clings  to  substances,  however  small 
they  may  be,  as  is  the  case  with  electricity. 

But  the  chief  point  is  the  following  assertion  of  Dr. 
Franze.  He  says  (p.  5),  “All  psychological  phenomena 
must  be  in  an  analogous  relation  to  matter  as  to  energy. 
Now,  I  have  shown  the  possibility  of  reducing  matter 
altogether  to  energy.  Analogously,  all  matter,  even  in¬ 
organic  matter,  must  be  animated  in  the  same  measure 
as  it  is  affected  by  energy.”  He  intends  to  give  the  proof 
of  it  in  the  following  words :  “Since,  as  Dubois-Reymond 
has  proved,  psychical  qualities  cannot  be  derived  from 
mechanical  conditions,  another  principle  than  mere  me¬ 
chanics  must  first  of  all  be  introduced,  at  any  rate,  in 
order  to  explain  organic  nature  completely.  Now  we 
have,  further,  taken  Monism  for  granted.  Hence  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  same  principle  that  is  required  in  organic 
matter  in  order  to  explain  psychical  processes  must  exist 
already  in  inorganic  matter ;  for  if  this  were  not  the  case 
we  should  have  a  kind  of  dualism  which  we  have  rejected 
a  priori*  (p.  5f).  By  these  reasons — ^thus  he  concludes — 
Spiritual  Monism,  as  a  view  of  the  world,  is  derived  from 
the  dynamism  of  physics. 

Judging  the  value  of  this  kind  of  Monism,  one  must  be 
strongly  tempted  to  repeat  the  words  of  Horatius :  “Par- 
turiunt  montes,  exit  ridiculus  mus.”  At  any  rate,  the 
criticism  of  this  “Monism  of  Spirit”  may  be  given  in  the 
following  few  words : 

What  is  the  last  argument  to  which  Dr.  Franze  resorts? 
Only  this,  that  he  assumes  “Monism  as  given.”  That  is 
the  reason  why,  according  to  his  doctrine,  even  the  inor¬ 
ganic  constituents  of  nature  must  be  animated.  That  is 
the  reason  why  he  asserts  the  “animation  of  every  part 
of  matter.”  That  is  the  reason  why  he  concludes  that 
energy  may  be  reduced  to  a  psychical  quality  (p.  6) .  This 
professed  argumentation  is  the  best  example  of  equivo¬ 
cation  that  has  occurred  of  late,  and  the  best  feature  of 
it  is  that  Dr.  Franze  several  times  positively  emphasizes 
openly  this  manner  of  his  procedure.  In  this  respect  he 
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may  be  considered  as  a  model.  The  rest  of  his  whole 
fabric  collapses  of  itself. 

For,  first,  he  argues  wrongly,  as  has  been  proved  al¬ 
ready  above,  that  he  can  deny  the  supporter  of  a  power 
besides  the  power  itself;  and,  secondly,  he  tries  to  put 
energy  on  an  equality  with  mental  power.  Motion,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  equal  to  thinking.  For  where  else  but  in  the 
head  of  man  would  motion  be  equal  to  thinking?  As 
thinking  takes  place  only  here,  there  must  exist  here  a 
special  condition  for  this  process,  and  that  is  supplied  by 
the  soul,  the  supporter  of  our  consciousness,  not  dependent 
upon  nor  affected  by  change  of  matter  and  the  subject 
of  our  thinking.  This  soul  in  man  is  the  spirit  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word;  and  as  it  (the  soul)  alone  practices 
thinking  and  is  the  supporter  of  a  real  intelligence,  it 
forms  the  analogon  to  a  world-spirit  which  is  the  subject 
of  thinking,  whose  efficacy  in  the  world  cannot  be  denied 
after  the  above  intimated  observations  of  empirical 
science. 


Now,  there  stand  the  three  forms  under  which  Monism 
has  presented  itself  of  late,  as  the  true  uniform  view  of 
the  world,  before  our  intellectual  eye.  In  each  form  the 
foundations  have  been  proved  unsound,  and  the  materials 
of  the  building  not  trustworthy.  . 

But  must  we  for  this  reason  renounce  a  uniform  view 
of  the  world?  By  no  means!  For  uniformity  is  not 
sameness,  and  harmony  is  not  identity.  The  truly  har¬ 
monious  view  of  the  world. and  of  history  has  long  been 
found:  the  universe  in  which  traces  of  intellect  cannot 
be  denied  has  been  projected  by  an  absolute  Spirit,  and 
is  being  developed  to  a  sublime  end  by  its  first  Mover  in 
the  course  of  time. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CIVILIZATION 
BY  MATTHEW  N.  LUNDQUIST,  PH.D. 

,  GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS  COLLEGE,  MINNESOTA 

It  it  claimed  that  music  is  the  fourth  necessity  of  life, 
and  that  the  American  people  are  rapidly  approaching 
a  full  realization  of  this.  This  is  a  musical  age.  Such 
statements  are  undoubtedly  true,  although  much  of  the 
music  performed  today  in  this  country  is  very  poor  stuff, 
and  many  who  attend  concerts  and  musical  entertainments 
do  so  simply  to  be  up-to-date.  During  the  most  musical 
periods  of  time  there  are  to  be  found  many  unmusical 
people,  who  are  unable  to  take  pleasure  in  musical  art,  be¬ 
cause  their  ears  are  inaccessible  to,  and  their  imagination 
not  fitted  for,  this  kind  of  impression.  For  these  people, 
however,  the  field  of  musical  art  need  not  be  a  marked 
off,  and  barred  up  territory;  they  may  turn  its  riches  to 
good  account,  if  not  directly  for  aesthetic  gratification, 
then  at  least  indirectly  for  theoretic  education.  Music 
may  be  considered  not  only  as  an  art  in  itself,  in  relation 
to  its  own  peculiar  ideal  and  material,  but  also  as  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  evolution  of  civilization.  ' 

By  way  of  introduction,  before  we  take  up  the  subject 
proper,  let  us  refer  to  a  name,  which  is  of  little  or  no 
importance  in  the  field  of  musical  composition,  but  is 
great  in  the  field  of  literature  of  music,  a  name  which 
ought  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  that  of  Lessing, 
but  is  usually  passed  by  with  inequitable  silence  by  the 
historians.  Leading  investigators  of  the  18th  century 
have  nothing  to'  say  about  the  dashing  and  original  writ¬ 
ings  of  Johann  Mattheson,  that  strange  fellow,  precisian, 
charlatan,  and  great  reformer,  by  his  own  time  overesti¬ 
mated  and  despised,  and  by  posterity  forgotten.  Yet  Mat¬ 
theson  advanced  theories  long  before  the  time  of  Winckel- 
mann  and  Lessing,  which  have  been  incorrectly  ascribed 
to  the  latter  men.  During  the  first  half  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  at  a  time  when  the  sturdy  French  classicalism 
ruled  the  world  and  the  most  absurd  conceptions  of  the 
nature  and  object  of  music  prevailed  everywhere,  Johann 
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Mattheson  dared  to  talk  about  the  political  significance 
of  music,  urged  a  deeper  study  of  the  history  of  music,, 
and  referred  those  who  desired  to  compose  noble  melodies 
to  a  serious  study  of  the  plastic  art  of  classical  antiquity. 
Lessing  warned  against  the  intermixture  of  foreign  art- 
styles  in  painting,  sculpture,  etc.,  and  Mattheson  did 
the  same  thing  with  respect  to  music,  and  that  much 
earlier  and  just  as  vigorously,  if  not  as  scientifically. 
Mattheson  battled  boldly  against  those  sophistic  musicians 
who  endeavored  to  transfer  the  objects  of  poetry  and 
painting  over  into  music,  who  sought  to  interpret  the 
content  of  Ovid’s  Metaphors  in  instrumental  symphonies, 
who  endeavored  to  picture  Saul’s  madness  by  absurd  har¬ 
monies  and  false  melodic  progressions,  etc.  Mattheson 
was  infiuenced  by  the  delusions  of  his  age,  but  in  his  writ¬ 
ings  there  are  to  be  found  a  great  many  true  and  noble 
ideas,  which  have  been  of  great  value  to  later  scientific 
research  in  the  field  of  music.  We  call  attention  to  the 
following  ideas  of  Mattheson,  which  may  serve  as  exam¬ 
ples  of  his  good  thinking.  He  called  pantomime  a  dumb 
music,  and  drew  the  same  parallel  between  music  and 
architecture  which  in  the  writings  of  Goethe  and  Schlegel 
was  admired  as  something  new  and  striking.  He  also  de¬ 
clared  that  the  motto  of  music  ought  to  be  “Discordia 
Concors”  (unity  in  discord).  He  enlarged  the  musical 
vocabulary  of  his  mother  tongue  to  a  very  marked  extent. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mattheson  for  a  great  many  technical 
terms  in  music,  which  have  passed  over  to  us  from  the 
German  language. 

We  do  not  disregard,  nor  do  we  depreciate  the  value 
of  that  conquest  in  behalf  of  the  philosophy  of  art  which 
Lessing  carried  out  with  far  better  weapons  than  Mat¬ 
theson.  'The  latter  does  not  deserve  the  same  place  as  the 
former,  but  he  certainly  deserves  mention  and  recog¬ 
nition.  In  what  has  been  said  above,  we  have  only  wished 
to  point  out  how  instructive  the  study  of  the  history  of 
the  literature  about  music  may  be,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  show  that  this  study  has  been  neglected  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  annals  of  human  culture.  We  shall  now 
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proceed  to  our  subejct — Music  in  the  Evolution  of  Civili¬ 
zation. 

The  importance  of  music  in  the  evolution  of  civilization 
is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  music’s  own  character  and 
object.  If  it  be  claimed  that  music’s  object  is  to  inter¬ 
pret  artistically  the  inner  activities  of  the  soul,  in  their 
whole  range  from  pleasure  to  pain,  with  all  the  inter¬ 
vening  lights  and  shades,  in  their  isolation  as  well  as  in 
their  mutual  harmony  and  conflict,  in  their  form  of 
quiescent  perception  as  well  as  of  action-begging  impulses 
— then  music’s  place  and  interest  to  the  historian  is  abso¬ 
lutely  flxed  by  this  its  inner  character  or  quality.  Emo¬ 
tion  is  a  most  indivisible  thing,  the  most  individualistic 
in  man,  that  in  which  a  human  being  is  himself  and 
nobody  else.  But  there  are  individuals  on  a  large  scale, 
so  to  speak,  there  are  individuals  which  we  call  nations, 
peoples,  races,  etc.,  and  these  consist,  respectively,  of 
many  human  beings,  who  feel  pretty  well  in  the  same  way, 
but  unlike  all  other  similar  groups.  However,  it  must  be 
observed  that  they  all,  since  they  are  all  human  beings, 
must  feel  in  some  general  way,  or  must  possess  in  all  their 
emotional  life  some  certain  unity,  which  admits  some 
general  conception  and  estimation  of  things.  And  what 
is  true  of  the  various  peoples,  is  true  also,  in  a  certain 
sense,  of  the  various  periods  of  time. 

Powerfully  and  directly  to  assert  those  inner  soul  move¬ 
ments  and  revolutions,  those  sentiments  and  passions, 
which  have  been  the  cause  of,  and  which  have  been  re¬ 
acted  against,  by  the  outer,  political  and  sodal  revolu¬ 
tions  in  history,  and  to  visualize  in  warm  and  deep  colors 
for  sympathetic  thought  the  individual  characteristics  of 
the  different  peoples  and  periods  of  time,  this  is  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  music  as  a  factor  in  the  evolution  of  civili¬ 
zation.  An  inconvenience  arises  here.  Emotional  life 
can  never  be  fully  exhausted  in  any  kind  of  apprehen¬ 
sion,  not  even  the  apprehension  of  music.  Mysterious 
in  itself,  it  is  indefinite  in  its  expression.  Tunes  that 
were  originally  set  to  secular  poems  have  been  used  for 
church  hymns,  and  vice  versa.  But  if  musical  works  are 
regarded  as  a  whole,  in  their  mass,  origin,  details,  and  co- 
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herence,  with  other  spiritual  and  sensuous  phenomena 
in  the  process  and  progress  of  civilization,  then  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  inconvenience,  above  referred  to,  will  largely 
disappear ;  and  the  products  of  music  become  an  invaluable 
means  for  a  living  conception  of  the  innermost  soul  of 
the  various  peoples  and  periods  of  time.  No  one  can  deny 
that  Italian  music  possesses  a,  decidedly  different  char¬ 
acter  from  French  music.  The  merry  sensuousness  of 
the  Italians,  the  dramatic  liveliness  of  the  French,  the 
brooding  emotionality  of  the  Germans,  all  these  things 
have  found  expression  in  music,  just  as  faithfully,  and 
even  more  irresistibly  convincing,  than  in  poetry  and 
painting.  Even  within  the  same  nation  the  climatic  and 
provincial  differences  may  be  distinctly  reflected  in  the 
movable  waters  of  the  sea  of  musical  notes ;  compare,  for 
example,  Bach  and  Haydn,  or  Schumann  and  Schubert, 
and  the  difference  between  the  northern  and  the’ southern 
German  character  can  be  clearly  seen. 

Music  as  a  well  developed  art  is  the  youngest  in  the 
family  of  the  fine  arts,  and  its  real  history  is  not  as  old 
as  that  of  Christianity.  Classical  antiquity  was  too  ob¬ 
jective  and  too  plastic  to  be  able  to  support  a  richer  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  art  of  subjective  emotion.  Emotion  in 
classical  antiquity  was  fettered;  Christianity  liberated 
emotion  and  opened  the  sluices  of  the  soul.  That  music 
did  not  attain  any  greater  development  even  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  due  partly  to  the  obstructive  conser¬ 
vatism  of  the  Church,  which  took  music  into  its  work, 
and  partly  to  the  difficulties  in  the  investigation  of  the 
mysteries  of  harmony  and  counterpoint.  However,  the 
study  of  the  music  of  these  two  periods  of  time  may  be 
instructive  for  a  correct  conception  of  them.  Music’s 
comparatively  subordinate  significance  in  Greek  art  is 
the  strongest  indirect  evidence  that  can  be  given  for  the 
preponderatingly  plastic  talents  of  the  Greeks.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  **cantus  firmvLS**  which  was  chained  to 
the  altar  of  St.  Peter’s  church  at  Rome,  to  prevail  for  cen¬ 
turies  as  the  standard  for  the  musical  part  of  public  wor¬ 
ship,  is  a  most  eloquent  symbol  of  the  great  and  firm  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Roman  church. 
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In  Hucbald’s  atrocious  “organum”  (parallel  intervals 
of  fourths  and  fifths),  of  the  tenth  century,  Harmony  took 
its  first  tottering  steps;  in  the  so-called  *‘discantus**  (sing¬ 
ing  apart) ,  of  the  eleventh  century.  Counterpoint  tried  its 
weak  wings.  Not  until  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  Neth- 
erland  school  of  musical  composition,  did  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint  attain  artistic  form.  The  Netherlanders 
— as  epochmaking  in  music  as  in  painting — show  very 
clearly  in  their  audacious  and  sagacious  melodies  the 
spirit  of  the  times  which  gave  birth  to  Gothic  art  and 
Scholasticism.  We  can  see  in  their  original  melodies  the 
new  demand  of  freedom  for  the  individual,  favoured  by 
the  rise  of  the  spirit  of  exploration,  advancement  in  civic 
matters,  and  better  business;  on  the  other  hand,  this  in¬ 
dependence  in  their  music  was  as  yet  restricted  by  the 
stiff  and  strictly  “canonical”  form  which  it  assumed  and 
which  unquestionably  had  a  touch  of  subtlety  and  hair¬ 
splitting — this  may  well  be  called  scholasticism. 

There  is  much  important  and  very  interesting  ethno¬ 
graphical  material  in  folk-music,  because  nowhere  has  the 
human  race  so  frankly  and  so  faithfully  expressed  its 
joys  and  sorrows,  its  love-yeamings  and  its  love  of  life, 
as  in  its  songs. 

The  Reformation  brought  Christianity,  which  had  de¬ 
generated  into  empty  superficialities,  back  to  its  original 
purity.  The  great  step  from  the  legalism  of  Catholicism 
over  into  the  inner  world  of  the  spirit  was  taken  through 
the  Reformation,  and  the  religious  consciousness  gained 
immensely  in  depth.  The  popes  (excluding  Julius  II 
and  Leo  X)  took  energetic  steps  to  protect  the  church 
against  the  powerful  movements  of  Protestantism.  A 
regeneration  of  Catholicism  followed.  These  great  move¬ 
ments  ushered  in  the  world-historic  birthday  of  musical 
art,  as  a  higher  and  greater  art.  These  great  movements 
brought  music  into  social  life  more  fully,  and  liberated 
the  art  from  scholasticism.  Music  became  the  leading 
art  and  the  voice  of  the  new  spirit,  and  that  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  later  centuries  music  gained  the  most  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  artistic  or  aesthetic  consciousness. 
Music,  while  enjoying  very  widespread  sympathy,  stirred 
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up  that  which  slumbered  deeply  in  the  human  soul;  and 
brought  out  those  qualities  which  are  common  to  all. 

Protestantism  expressed  itself  very  powerfully  through 
a  new  kind  of  song,  and  the  regenerated  Catholicism 
found  expression  in  Palestrina’s  new  Masses.  In  both 
directions  emotion  threw  off  its  loosened  fetters.  In  both 
directions  there  is  to  be  seen  the  most  fervent  and  un¬ 
affected  devotion.  And  yet  how  different !  It  is  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  Protestant  and  of  the  Catholic,  it  is  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  and  the  Romanic  conception  of  Christianity.  On 
one  hand,  an  unshakable  resignation  on  the  part  of  the 
subject  under  the  universality  of  papacy,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  free  and  healthy  democracy ;  on  one  hand,  a  bound¬ 
less  peace,  an  undisturbed  seraphic  blessedness,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  fearless  and  glorious  struggle  for  salvation, 
an  *'ecclesia  militans”  (very  clearly  seen  in  the  wonderful 
church  music  of  J.  S.  Bach,  the  great  master  musician 
and  the  musical  climax  of  Lutheranism)  ;  on  one  hand, 
the  solemn  old  Gregorian  music,  on  the  other  hand  a 
richer  harmonic  crisis  and  a  good  singable  hymn-tune. 
But  on  both  sides,  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  there 
was  great  sowing  going  on,  which  resulted  in  a  most 
glorious  bloom  in  the  field  of  musical  art. 

Palestrina  (1526-1594)  is  the  outstanding  musical  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  Roman  church.  From  Palestrina’s  great  Masses 
to  Rossini’s  Stabat  Mater  (1830)  and  Verdi’s  Requiem 
(1874)  there  is  a  long  step  which  signifies  a  process  of 
gradual  detaching  of  the  subject  from  the  authority  of 
the  church,  under  the  influence  of  a  secular  art-form  which 
became  very  popular,  although  it  originated  in  an  ex¬ 
clusively  aristocratic  circle,  namely  the  Opera. 

The  Italian  opera  is  a  child  of  the  Renaissance.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  Athenian 
drama.  This,  however,  was  an  illusion.  But  the  new 
art-form  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  because  it 
brought  music  out  from  the  dusk  of  the  church  and  into 
the  world,  so  that  music  henceforth  could  take  part  in 
all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  people.  It  liberated  music 
from  the  domination  of  the  old  church  modes  (the  Gre¬ 
gorian  music  system),  and  brought  about  a  symmetrical 
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and  well  rounded  construction  of  tunes  and  melodies.  The 
invention  of  the  opera  is  really  a  very  si^ihcant  thing 
in  the  field  of  musical  art — it  was  a  big  thing  for  music. 
However,^  the  aesthetic  authority  of  the  opera  has  been 
much  disputed,  and  the  worth  and  value  of  the  Italian 
opera,  at  least  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  was 
very  low.  The  Italian  opera  could  not  disclaim  its  kin¬ 
ship  with  the  pseudo-classical  pastoral  play;  and  finally 
degenerated  to  the  most  deplorable  aberrations,  and  the 
most  discreditable  dependence  upon  outer,  adventitious, 
and  technical  attributes.  But  the  Italian  opera  offers  a 
very  instructive  field  of  study  to  the  student  of  history, 
and  presents  splendid  illustrations  of  the  corruption  of 
the  time  and  the  luxury  of  the  court.  Fabulous  sums  were 
lavished  upon  operatic  equipment.  The  people  were  wild 
in  their  enthusiasm  over  operatic  performances.  Faus¬ 
tina  Bordoni,  a  famous  singer  of  the  18th  century,  was 
called  a  kitchen-maid  of  Venus,  void  of  all  womanliness. 
Most  admired  of  all  were  the  male  sopranos  and  contraltos 
(evirati),  who  retained  their  boys’  voices  in  consequence 
of  a  brutal  operation,  which  was  everywhere  contrary 
to  law,  but  encouraged  by  the  theatre  and  even  tolerated 
in  the  church.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  graver 
and  plainer  evidence  of  the  unnaturalness  of  that  time. 

German  and  Italian  music  are  opposites,  dependent 
upon  the  more  abstract  nature  of  the  German  and  the 
more  sensuous  nature  of  the  Italian,  opposites  which  are 
calculated  to  perfect  each  other.  In  Italy  the  principle 
of  melody  is  foremost,  while  Germany  is  the  home  of 
harmony,  polyphony,  and  advanced  counterpoint.  France 
is  also  represented  by  its  own  principle,  which  seems  to 
occupy  a  place  midway  between  German  and  Italian 
music.  French  music  leans  sometimes  towards  the  Italian 
and  sometimes  towards  the  German  musical  tendencies; 
but  peculiar  to  French,  music,  in  consequence  of  the 
French  union  of  sensuous  vivacity  and  abstract  wisdom, 
is  the  predominance  of  the  element  of  rhythm.  The  three 
essential  factors  of  music  are:  Rhythm  (France),  Mel¬ 
ody  (Italy),  and  Harmony  (Germany). 

We  approach  now  a  time  which  offers  even  more  in- 
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terest  than  the  preceding,  partly  because  emotion  and 
individuality  appear  and  develop  more  freely,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  the  musical  notes  of  Euterpes  become 
richer  and  fuller;  and  partly  because  we  can  now  point 
to  great  individual  examples  of  various  musical  types. 
The  first  great  musical  figure  to  be  considered  is  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  (1685-1750). 

A  careful  study  of  J.  S.  Bach  and  others,  and  also  of  the 
Oratorio,  is  reserved  for  a  subsequent  article. 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  “BELIEVE’’  IN  THE  FOURTH 

GOSPEL 

BY  J.  OLIVER  BUSWELL,  JR. 

’  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN  ' 

I. — Introduction :  Point  of  view  and  method  of  this  paper. 

Without  doubt,  the  best  scientific  method  of  reaching 
any  conclusion  has  been  set  forth  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Burton 
in  his  “Principles  of  Literary  Criticism.”  The  method  of 
“multiple  hypotheses”  is  ideal,  and  if  perfectly  applied, 
will  bring  perfect  results.  It  implies  a  complete  suspen¬ 
sion  of  judgment  until  all  possible  hypotheses,  except  the 
one  which  proves  to  be  correct,  have  been  eliminated.  It 
is  extremely  doubtful,  however,  whether  many  instances 
could  be  found  in  which  a  conclusion  has  been  reached  in 
this  way.  We  seldom,  in  actual  fact,  come  to  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  any  subject  without  some  preconceived  hypo¬ 
thesis  which  we  believe  to  be  more  or  less  probable;  and 
the  usual  course  of  investigation  is  the  testing  out,  modi¬ 
fication,  abandoning,  or  verification  of  our  hypothesis. 
Though  the  method  of  “multiple  hypotheses”  may  be 
logically  ideal,  yet  I  believe  that,  instead  of  this  method, 
or  in  addition  to  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  method  by 
which  we  frankly  recognize  our  preconceived  hypotheses, 
however  slight  they  may  be,  and  set  them  down  as  factors 
to  be  reckoned  with,  is  more  psychologically  practical.  I 
acknowledge,  therefore,  that  before  coming  to  any  detailed 
study  of  the  ethical  content  of  “pistewo”  in  the  fourth 
gospel  I  had  a  rather  firm  conviction  on  the  subject  which 
was  not  based  on  an  exhaustive  study  of  it.  The  prepar¬ 
ation  of  this  short  paper  has  been  a  process  of  verification 
of  an  hypothesis  which  I  felt  very  sure  would  prove  true. 
I  believe  it  neither  scientific  nor  unscientific  to  have  a 
conviction  based  upon  evidence  which  is  not  exhaustive; 
it  is  merely  human.  But  a  scientific  method  does  require 
that  whatever  conviction  of  this  nature  is  held  must  be 
frankly  acknowledged.  I  have  endeavored  to  test  out  my 
conviction  at  every  point,  and  I  believe  that  it  has  proved 
to  be  correct. 
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I  shall  endeavor,  then,  to  prove  that  the  word  “believe” 
as  used  in  the  fourth  gospel  has  a  very  definite  and  strong 
ethical  content;  that  the  author  categorically  states  that 
it  has,  and  puts  forth  his  book  (among  other  purposes) 
with  the  definite  purpose  of  confuting  his  contemporaries 
who  considered  “believing”  to  be  non-ethical.  “Believing*’ 
to  the  Jews  was  based  upon  “signs  and  wonders,”  and 
ethics  was  a  matter  of  legalistically  doing  the  will  of  Grod. 
To  the  Greeks  “believing”  was  based  upon  logic,  and 
ethics  was  variously  set  forth  in  their  philosophy.  To* 
the  men  of  his  day,  then,  the  writer  of  the  fourth  gospel 
comes  forth  with  the  proposition  that  “believing”  in 
Christ  is  not  only  a  moral  question,  but  it  is  the  moral 
question  which  decides  all  other  moral  questions  in  human 
life. 

It  is  his  very  evident  purpose  to  give  a  new  content 
to  ethics,  and  for  this  reason  the  whole  work  is  sometimes 
called  non-ethical.  We  do  not  find  in  the  fourth  gospel  any 
of  the  earmarks  of  the  ordinary  kind  of  moral  teaching. 
Little  is  made  either  of  personal  purity,  or  of  legal  right¬ 
eousness,  or  of  what  we  nowadays  term  “social  service.” 
We  find  only  the  repeated  injunction  to  “believe.”  It 
seems  to  make  no  difference  whether  the  thought  is  ex¬ 
pressed  absolutely,  or  with  “in,”  or  “into,”  or  “on,”  or 
“that,”  we  simply  must  “believe”  with  reference  to  Christ. 
Those  who  do  not  “believe”  are  under  “the  wrath  of  God,” 
and  those  who  do  shall  “have  life  in  his  name.”  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  this  “believing”  is  not  merely  an 
intellectual  assent,  nor  unquestioning  credulity,  but  a 
positive  reaction  of  a  man’s  whole  being  toward  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God. 

II. — Lexicographical  Authorities. 

I  turn  first  of  all  to  the  great  lexicographers  for  the 
probable  meaning  of  **pisteuo**  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  The 
following  quotations,  which  it  seems  best  to  present  en 
bloc,  give  to  the  word  a  decided  ethical  color.  (Italics  are 
my  own.) 

Thayer.  “Lex.  of  N.  T.” 

Pisteuo  1.  b.  “spec.,  in  a  moral  and  religious  reference, 
**pisteuein**  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  of  the  conviction  and  trust 
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to  which  a  man  is  impelled  by  a  certain  inner  and  higher 
prerogative  and  law  of  his  soul;  thus  it  stands  .  .  . 
(gamma)  used  especially  of  the  faith  by  which  a  man 
embraces-Jesus,  i.  e.,  a  conviction,  full  of  joyful  trust,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah — the  divinely  appointed  author  of 
eternal  salvation  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  conjoined  with 
obedience  to  Christ.  .  .  (Abundant  references  to 
the  fourth  Gospel  follow.) 

Cremer.  “Bib.  Theol.  Lex.  of  N.  T.  Greek.” 

Pisteuo.  “Whereas  in  the  0.  T.  the  application  of  the 
verb  to  religious  behavior  constitutes  only  a  part,  and 
that  not  the  largest,  of  the  usage,  {Pisteuo)  in  the  N.  T., 
excepting  Jn.  9:18,  and  the  construction  ''pisteusomai  ti” 
.  .  .  occurs  only  in  the  religious  sense.”  “Lifce  ‘pistis* 
it  denotes  that  bearing  on  man’s  part  which  alone  answers 
to  God’s  saving  revelation.  .  .  .”  (Cremer  argues  that 
the  verb  is  used  by  John  instead  of  the  noun,  under  the 
influence  of  the  O.  T.  usage  of  “believing”  in  the  “Servant 
of  Jehovah.”) 

Abbott,  E.  A.  “Johannine  Vocabulary.” 

(1467  and  8  and  1478)  John  uses  the  verb  “believe” 
instead  of  the  noun  “faith’  to  get  away  from  the  synoptic 
conception  of  wonder-working  faith,  and  gives  a  more 
comprehensible  content  to  “believing”  by  substituting  the 
verb  for  the  Synoptic  noun,  and  by  adding  various  objects 
or  modifying  phrases.  .  .  .” 

(Abbott  almost  uniformly  translates  pisteuo  as 
“trust.”) 

(1479)  John’s  purpose  in  using  pisteuo: — “For  the  sake 
of  the  Greeks,  then,  it  was  necessary  to  point  out  the 
immense  difference  between  “believing  that**  a  conclusion 
is  logically  deduced  from  premises,  or  **that**  a  fact  is 
proved  by  evidence,  and  that  other  kind  of  belief,  or  trust 
in  a  Person,  which,  as  the  Christians  asserted,  made  men 
become  the  children  of  God.”  1561,  “Believing”  is  to  be 
regarded,  in  different  aspects,  not  as  consummation  or 
goal,  but  as  a  number  of  different  stages,  by  which  differ¬ 
ent  individuals  pass,  in  accordance  with  their  several  indi- 
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vidualities,  toward  the  one  center,  “Jesus,  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,”  in  w’hom  they  are  to  “have  life.” 

(Abbott’s  illuminating  chapter  on  the  development  of 
the  theme  of  “believing”  in  the  fourth  Gospel  is  somewhat 
aside  from  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  I  shall  classify  the 
uses  of  *'pisteuo*’  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  as  a  finished  whole.) 

Burton,  E.  D.  “Lexicographical  .  Studies  of  N.  T. 

Words.”  1920.  Pages  9,  10. 

“The  words  translated  ‘faith’  and  ‘believe’  in  the 
N.  T.  are  from  the  same  root,  and  cognate  in  meaning. 
In  the  N.  T.  the  idea  common  to  them  both  is  expressed 
more  fully  and  definitely  by  the  verb  than  by  the  noun  . . 

“While  in  James  the  separation  of  (intellectual)  belief 
of  the  truth  from  the  corresponding  moral  attitude  toward 
God  is  contemplated  as  a  possibility,  this  is  yet  regarded 
as  distinctly  abnormal.  The  language  of  other  N.  T. 
writers  is  based  on  the  normal  relation  of  intellectual 
acceptance  of  truth  and  moral  action;  especially  in  the 
writings  of  John,  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  to  believe 
the  truth  about  Christ,  or  to  believe  him,  is  to  take  the 
position  which  such  belief  normally  calls  for,  viz. :  accept¬ 
ance  of  him  and  committal  of  one’s  self  to  him.” 

III. — Study  of  the  particular  uses  of  ‘pisteuo*  in  the 

fourth  Gospel. 

1.  Classification. 

For  convenience  I  have  classified  the  uses  of  ‘*pisteuo** 
in  the  fourth  Gospel  as  follows:  (a)  Explicit:  those  in 
which  ethical  content  is  explicitly  given  to  the  word  by 
the  context,  (b)  Positive:  those  uses  in  which  the  mean¬ 
ing  seems  clearly  ethical,  though  the  context  is  not  quite 
explicit,  (c)  Doubtful:  those  in  which  either  an  ethical 
or  a  non-ethical  meaning  may  be  understood,  (d)  Nega¬ 
tive:  those  in  which  the  immediate  context  requires  no 
ethical  interpretation. 

a.  Explicit — In  the  following  passages,  I  believe,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  explicitly  gives  an  ethical 
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content  to  the  word  ‘^pisteuo** :  3 :15,  16, 18  and  36 ;  4 :48, 
53 ;  6 :29,  30,  35,  36,  40,  47  and  64 ;  and  16 :9. 

b.  Positive — In  the  following  passages  the  ethical  con¬ 
tent  of  the  word  seems  to  me  quite  positive,  though  it  is 
not  explicitly  given  in  the  context :  Jn.  1 :12 ;  5 :24, 38,  44 ; 
7:38,  39;  8:24,  45,  46;  9:35,  36,  38;  11:25,  26;  12:36,  37, 
44,  46;  14:12;  16:27;  17:8,  20;  20:29,  31. 

c.  Doubtful — In  the  following  passages  either  an  ethical 
or  a  non-ethical  meaning  may  be  understood :  1 :7 ;  3 :12 ; 
4:39,  41,  42,  50;  5:46,  47;  7:48;  8:30,  31;  10:25,  26,  37, 
38,  42;  11:15,  40,  42,  45,  48  ;  12:11,  38,  39,  42;  13:19; 
14:1,  10,  11,  29;  16:30,  31;  19:35;  20:8. 

d.  Negative — In  the  following  passages  no  ethical  con¬ 
tent  is  required  by  the  immediate  context :  1 :51 ;  2 :11,  22, 
23,  24 ;  4 :21 ;  6 :30 ;  7 :5,  31 ;  9 :18 ;  11 :27 ;  17 :21 ;  20 :25. 

2.  Discussion  of  classes  of  uses. 

a.  Explicit — I  shall  take  up  the  passages  above  denoted 
as  “explicit”  in  the  order  of  their  definiteness. 

John  16:8-11.  “And  when  he  is  come,  he  will  reprove 
the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment: 
of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  me;  of  righteousness, 
because  I  go  to  my  Father,  and  ye  see  me  no  more;  of 
judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged.” 

I  know  of  no  words  in  human  language  by  which  the 
writer  could  have  given  a  more  definite  ethical  content  to 
the  word  “believe.”  He  says,  categorically,  that  the  sin 
(sin  cannot  be  a  non-ethical  word)  of  which  the  Paraclete 
will  convince  the  world,  is  that  they  did  not  “believe”  on 
the  Christ.  Moreover,  this  sentence  is  a  climax  in  the 
theme  of  “believing”  in  the  book,  for  it  stands  here  in 
the  heart  of  the  last  discourse., 

John  6:28,  29,  30,  31,  35,  36,  40,  47,  48,  63,  64,  68  and 
69.  “Then  said  they  unto  him.  What  shall  we  do,  that 
we  might  work  the  works  of  God?  Jesus  answered  and 
said  unto  them,  this  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on 
him  whom  he  hath  sent.  They  said  therefore  unto  him. 
What  sign  shewest  thou  them  that  we  may  see,  and  believe 
thee?  What  dost  thou  work?  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna 
in  the  desert;  as  it  is  written.  He  gave  them  bread  from 
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heaven  to  eat.  .  .  .  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  I  am 
the  bread  of  life ;  he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger; 
and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst.  But  I 
said  unto  you,  That  ye  also  have  seen  me,  and  believe 
not.  .  .  .  And  this  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that 
every  one  which  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  him,  may 
have  everlasting  life :  And  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day.  .  .  .  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that 

believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life.  I  am  that  bread  of 
life.  .  .  .  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth;  the  flesh 

profiteth  nothing;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they 
are  spirit,  and  they  are  life.  But  there  are  some  of  you 
that  believe  not.  For  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  who 
they  were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  him. 

.  .  .  Then  Simon  Peter  answered  him.  Lord,  to  whom 
shall  we  go  ?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we 
believe  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God.” 

“Believing”  is,  of  course,  the  theme  of  John  6:22-71. 
“The  works  of  God”  was  the  content  of  the  ethical  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Jews.  Jesus  accepts  their  expression,  and 
gives  to  the  very  phrase  which  they  used  a  new  signifi¬ 
cance  :  “This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him 
whom  he  hath  sent.”  I  know  of  no  means  of  human  speech 
whereby  “believing”  could  be  given  a  more  definite  ethical 
content.  The  “works  of  God”  and  the  “works  of  the 
Devil”  are  always  in  contrast  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  “The 
one  work  which  God  wants  men  to  do,”  says  Jesus  here, 
“is  the  act  of  the  will  by  which  they  believe  on  him  whom 
he  hath  sent.”  The  questioners  here  mistake  the  meaning, 
however,  and  ask  for  a  “sign.”  “Why?”  says  Jesus,  “I 
£^m  the  bread  of  life.  My  message,  and  all  that  I  represent, 
is  that  by  which  men  must  live.  Those  who  will  not  recog¬ 
nize  spiritual  bread,  must  die.  Those  who  will  recognize, 
and  accept  (believe)  shall  have  eternal  life.”  And  so  the 
argument  goes  on,  and  is  finally  summed  up  for  the  dis¬ 
ciples  (verses  63,  64)  :  “It  is  the  spirit  that  giveth  life, 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.  My  words  are  just  as  clearly 
spirit  and  life  as  bread  is  bread.  Those  who  refuse  to 
believe  my  words  are  just  as  blameworthy  as  men  who  will 
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not  eat.  And  yet  there  are  some  of  you  who  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  !”  That  the  disciples  did  understand  the  value  which 
Jesus  attached  to  believing  in  his  words  is  shown  by  the 
saying  of  Peter,  “Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  have  believed  and  know 
that  thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God.” 

To  give  a  sacramental  interpretation  to  the  above  pass¬ 
age  seems  to  me  to  do  violence  to  the  clear  meaning  of 
the  passage  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  the  history  of  the 
sacramental  controversy.  The  clear  meaning  is  that  the 
person,  words,  and  works  of  Jesus  are  so  clearly  Divine 
that  the  belief  or  unbelief  of  them  is  no  longer  an  intel¬ 
lectual,  but  a  moral  question. 

John  4:48,  49,  50,  53.  “Then  said  Jesus  unto  him. 
Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe.  The 
nobleman  saith  unto  him.  Sir,  come  down  ere  my  child 
die.  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Go  thy  way;  thy  son  liveth. 
And  the  man  believed  the  word  that  Jesus  had  spoken 
unto  him,  and  he  went  his  way.  .  .  So  the  father  knew 
that  it  was  at  the  same  hour,  in  the  which  Jesus  said  unto 
him.  Thy  son  liveth ;  and  himself  believed,  and  his  whole 
house.” 

In  verse  48  it  is  evident  that  Jesus  is  looking  for  more 
than  intellectual  “believing.”  If  that  were  all,  why  then 
did  he  object  to  a  demand  for  “signs?”  Nor  was  it  cred¬ 
ulity  which  Jesus  wanted,  for  the  fact  of  the  man’s  coming 
gave  evidence  that  he  was  already  credulous.  Jesus  evi¬ 
dently  wanted  here  as  elsewhere,  a  full  acceptance  of  his 
person,  word,  and  work,  together  with  the  moral  reaction 
which  this  would  logically  involve. 

The  fact  that  an  obvious  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  “believing”  of  verse  50  and  that  of  verse  53  is  evidence 
that  the  author  intends  a  deeper  religious  and  ethical 
meaning  in  the  latter  instance. 

John  3:14-21  and  36.  “And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  son  of  man 
be  lifted  up:  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  For  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son,  that  whosoever  believ¬ 
eth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 
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For  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the 
world;  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved.  . 
He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned;  but  he  that 
believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not 
believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God. 
And  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the 
world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
their  deeds  were  evil.  For  everyone  that  doeth  evil  hateth 
the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should 
be  reproved.  But  he  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  «the  light, 
that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest,  that  they  are 
wrought  in  God.  .  .  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son 

hath  everlasting  life:  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son 
shall  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.” 

How  can  anyone  give  these  verses  the  attention  which 
they  deserve  without  catching  the  author’s  intense  feeling 
that  the  one  burning  moral  question  before  the  human 
race  is  the  reaction  of  the  individual  to  the  Christ?  Those 
who  believe  on  him  are  already  in  possession  of  eternal 
life.  “Believing”  is  equivalent  to  coming  voluntarily  out 
of  darkness  into  light.  Refusing  to  “believe”  on  him  is 
evidence  of  greater  love  for  evil  deeds  than  for  the  light 
of  Christ.  (See  also  Jn.  8:24.)  “Pisteuo**  is  interchange-  - 
able  with  “peitho,**  for  which  an  ethical  content  can  hardly 
be  denied.  Those  who  do  not  believe  {“Peitho**  is  used 
here)  are  under  the  wrath  of  God,  the  basis  of  their  con¬ 
demnation  being  their  preferring  of  darkness  and  evil  to 
the  light  of  God’s  Son. 

b.  Positive,  Doubtful,  and  Negative  classes.  The  limits 
of  this  paper  will  not  permit  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
remaining  three  classes  of  uses  of  “pisteiw,**  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  above  passages  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  for  the  writer  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  “believing”  with 
reference  to  Jesus  was  a  moral  question.  There  are  many 
other  passages  in  which  the  ethical  content  seems  to  me 
equally  clear,  though  the  immediate  context  is  not  so 
explicit.  In  other  instances  the  ethical  significance  might 
be  doubted,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  also 
numerous  passages  in  which  “believing”  may  well  be  given 
a  non-ethical  content.  The  uses  of  “pisteuo**  I  have  listed 
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and  classified  above,  but  I  would  not,  even  for  a  moment, 
endeavor  to  defend  all  the  details  of  my  classification.  I 
simply  maintain  that  the  author  does  explicitly  give  to 
*'pisteuo**  an  ethical  significance.  He  is  at  liberty  to  use 
the  word  in  other  ways  whenever  he  chooses. 

c.  Sidelights — I  want  to  introduce  here  two  passages 
which  throw  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  author’s  con¬ 
ception  of  the  blameworthiness  of  not  “believing.”  John 
9:41,  “Jesus  said  unto  them.  If  ye  were  blind  ye  would 
have  no  sin ;  but  now  ye  say  we  see :  your  sin  remaineth.” 
John  15:22,  “If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them, 
they  had  not  had  sin;  but  now  they  have  no  excuse  for 
their  sin.” 

The  sin  of  not  “believing,”  to  the  author,  is  not  ignor¬ 
ance,  nor  the  simple  state  of  being  unconvinced.  These 
two  passages,  one  taken  from  a  controversy,  the  other 
from  the  last  discourse,  show  clearly  that  those  who  have 
not  had  ample  evidence  are  not  blameworthy.  “Not  be¬ 
lieving”  is  conscious  willful  rejecting  of  the  obvious  truth. 

The  following  passage  also  throws  an  interesting  side¬ 
light  on  our  problem — John  7:17:  “If  any  man  willeth 
to  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it 
is  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself.” 

This  verse  gives  the  positive  side  of  that  of  which  the 
two  verses  quoted  immediately  above  give  the  negative 
side.  “Believing”  is  not  a  matter  of  abtruse  “intellec- 
tualization,”  nor  yet  of  simple  credulity,  but  to  anyone 
who  is  really  in  earnest  about  doing  the  will  of  God  (this 
was  the  heart  of  ethics  for  the  Jews) ,  the  Divinity  of  the 
message  of  Jesus  will  be  perfectly  clear.  “Believing”  is 
a  voluntary  acceptance  of  what  is  obviously  true,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  fundamental  desire  to  do  the  will  of 
God. 

IV. — Conclusion :  Modem  application. 

In  the  above  sections  of  this  paper  I  have  attempted  to 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  historical  investigation,  and  to 
determine  what  thought  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
intended  to  convey.  If  Prof.  Case  be  right  (“Evolution 
of  Christianity”),  we  scarcely  dare  hope  that  in  the 
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thought  conveyed  to  contemporaries  in  the  first  centuries 
we  shall  find  anything  of  much  value  for  ourselves.  My 
conviction  is,  however,  that  the  conception  of  “believing*^ 
with  regard  to  Jesus,  which  we  find  in  the  fourth  Gospel, 
is  remarkably  true  today,  and  pertinent  to  our  modem 
circumstances.  There  is  in  the  history  of  man  something 
around  which  we  stand  in  blank  astonishment.  Some  call 
it  myth;  some  call  it  half  myth,  and  some  call  it  the 
historic  advent  of  God  incarnate  in  human  form.  This 
matter  can  never  be  bounded  by  a  creed  nor  comprehended 
by  a  theology,  but  whatever  our  rationale  may  be,  the 
person,  word,  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  are  spirit,  light, 
bread.  Men  with  an  honest  will  to  do  the  will  of  God  will 
find  it  so  and  “have  life  in  His  name.”  But  men  who  “love 
darkness  rather  than  light”  will  still  refuse  to  “believe.” 
And  the  “Wrath  of  God  abideth  on  them.” 
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PLOTINUS 

BY  THE  REVEREND  STEWART  MEANS,  D.D. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  great  Gibbon  has  said:  “If  a  man  were  called  to 
fix  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  during  which 
the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most  happy  and 
prosperous,  he  would,  without  hesitation,  name  that  which 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  the  accession  of 
Commodus.”  Without  discussing  the  correctness  of  this 
statement,  one  can  at  least  say  that  had  he  been  writing 
of  a  century  later  the  words  could  not  have  been  true. 
The  sombre  and  melancholy  apprehensions  which  over¬ 
shadowed  the  noble  brow  of  the  great  Aurelius  had  al¬ 
ready  become  realized.  Political  decay  and  social  degra¬ 
dation  were  on  every  hand.  From  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian  there  were  thirty-eight 
claimants  who  wore  the  imperial  purple.  Yet  the  culture 
of  the  ancient  world  was  so  deeply  sunken  on  the  mighty 
foundations  of  the  past  that  the  spirit  still  moved  in  the 
paths  which  had  been  so  painfully  surveyed  and  which 
represented  the  labours  of  some  of  the  greatest  minds  the 
world  had  ever  known.  Though  the  great  intellectual 
habits  had  not  yet  died  away,  the  effect  of  the  great 
changes  which  were  taking  place,  and  the  sense  felt,  rather 
than  thought,  that  an  age  was  coming  to  an  end,  and  that 
no  one  could  read  the  future,  showed  itself  in  the  new 
elements  and  the  new  efforts  of  science.  The  great  cities 
still  had  their  schools;  and  from  them  flowed  a  steady 
stream,  which,  though  it  had  lost  the  radiant  hope  which 
marked  the  earlier  periods,  still  furnished  the  light  in 
which  the  soul  could  live  and  still  claim  its  title  to  spirit¬ 
ual  freedom  and  intellectual  growth.  The  old  Hellenic 
spirit  had  not  yet  died  out  of  the  world,  and  once  again 
it  shone  out  with  a  new  beauty,  touched  with  a  pathos 
and  yearning  foreign  to  the  serene  glow  of  its  immortal 
home.  It  was  kindled  in  the  city  which  Alexander  planted, 
and  it  sprang  from  a  race  which  Alexander  had  scorned 
and  conquered. 
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Plotinus  was  a  Copt  and  a  pagan,  but  he  had  drunk 
deeply  of  the  fountain  of  Greek  culture,  which  still  welled 
forth  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  In  the  Second  and  Third 
centuries  Alexandria  was  the  spiritual  metropolis  of  the 
world  and  the  home  of  the  representatives  of  the  greatest 
religions  or  religious  forces  which  were  then  influencing 
the  world.  Strange  as  it  may  stem,  in  this  spirit  of  gen¬ 
eral  decline  and  intellectual  sterility  there  appears  one 
who  stands  alone  and  apart,  and  who  by  his  extraordinary 
genius  has  marked  a  new  stage  in  the  history  of  human 
thought.  One  of  the  latest  German  students  of  his  thought 
has  said  of  him:  “If  Plato  is  the  greatest  dialectician 
and  artist,  Aristotle  the  greatest  scholar,  Plotinus  is  the 
greatest  metaphysician  among  the  philosophers  of  antiq¬ 
uity,  possibly  the  greatest  of  which  the  history  of  phil¬ 
osophy  gives  any  account.”  ^ 

The  language  of  a  recent  English  critic  is  no  less  en¬ 
thusiastic  than  his  German  commentator :  “The  greatest 
thinker  between  Aristotle  and  Descartes.”*  The  story  of 
his  life,  like  that  of  most  great  thinkers,  is  devoid  of  any 
dramatic  features,  and  is  altogether  involved  in  the  his¬ 
tory  and  evolution  of  his  thought. 

He  was  bom  in  Lycopolis  in  Egypt  about  205  A.  D.,  and 
died  in  Italy  about  270  A.  D.  After  many  wanderings  in 
search  of  knowledge  he  came  to  the  school  of  Ammonius 
Saccas  in  Alexandria  when  he  was  about  27  years  old. 
After  listening  to  him  he  said:  “This  is  the  man  I  have 
been  looking  for.”  What  the  inner  relation  of  his  thought 
was  to  that  of  his  teacher  we  are  not  able  clearly  to  define, 
and  the  matter  after  all  is  of  relatively  little  importance. 
For  whatever  impulse  he  received  from  others  his  thought 
was  his  own,  and  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  an  original 
and  independent  mind.  He  stayed  with  Ammonius  Saccas 
for  many  years,  and  on  leaving  Alexandria  he  went  to 
Rome ;  and  there  the  pupils  he  gathered  around  him  testify 
to  the  power  and  influence  not  only  of  his  thought  but 
of  his  character.  He  was  careless  about  any  personal 
reputation  or  fame,  and  his  system  was  never  presented 

1  Plotin,  S.  61.  A.  Drews. 

2  The  Neoplatonist,  p.  34.  T.  Whittaker. 
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by  him  in  a  literary  form.  What  we  have  of  it  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Enneads  which  Porphyry  arranged  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  his  death.  The  Greek  is  difficult  and  ob¬ 
scure,  and  the  arrangement  is  more  or  less  arbitrary.  -A 
thorough  understanding  of  his  system  requires  not  only 
philosophical  training,  but  metaphysical  powers  of  a  high 
order.  However,  the  distinctive  elements  by  which  he 
influenced  the  course  of  human  thought,  and  especially 
those  which  entered  into  the  life  of  the  mind,  can  be  fairly 
well  recognized.  This,  too,  because  they  became  forever 
after  forces  which  conditioned  the  outlook  upon  life  and 
the  primary  assumptions  of  thought. 

He  stood  in  close  and  organic  relations  with  the  past; 
yet,  in  a  way,  all  the  attempts  of  his  predecessors  to  solve 
some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  before  them  were 
swept  into  insignificance,  or  relative  insignificance,  by  this 
one  who  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  spirits  of 
the  earth.  Plotinus  represents  in  the  highest  degree  the 
transition  from  a  philosophy  based  upon  naturalism  to  a 
philosophy  based  upon  consciousness.^  We  find  also  not 
only  a  new  mind,  but  a  new  method.  The  method  of  the 
Platonic  school  was  abstraction,  that  of  Aristotle  defini¬ 
tion,  but  that  of  Plotinus  was  analysis,  a  new  process  in 
the  history  of  philosophy.*  He  not  only  stands  at  the  close 
of  the  old,  but  he  also  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 
“With  Plotinus  disappeared  the  last  and  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  minds  ever  inspired  by  the  Hellenic  spirit.”  From  one 
point  of  view  he  seems  to  be  supremely  modern,  inasmuch 
as  the  wide  current  of  philosophy  flowed  into  a  new  chan¬ 
nel  carved  by  his  directing  hand,  and  has  ever  since  flowed 
in  the  same  bed.  On  the  other  hand,  he  looked  out  on 
the  world  with  the  eyes  of  antiquity,  and  he  loved  the 
ancient  beauty  of  the  classic  spirit  with  the  ardour  of  a 
true  Greek. 

There  is  no  attempt  here  to  give  a  thorough  and  ex¬ 
haustive  analysis  of  his  system,  but  simply  to  indicate 
some  of  the  chief  points,  as  they  are  related  to  the  history 

^  Plotin,  S.  175.  A.  Drews. 

*  Histoire  Critique  de  Vecole  dCAlexandrie,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  237.  E. 
Vacherot. 
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of  philosophy  past  and  present,  and,  particularly,  to  that 
which  is  one  of  the  central  and  cardinal  features  of  his 
system,  his  mysticism.  In  touching  upon  these  various 
points,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  show  how  they  are 
related  to  each  other,  or  how  they  stand  in  reference  to 
the  organic  whole  of  his  thought,  but  simply  a  setting 
forth  of  those  factors  of  it  which  became  of  deep  and  per¬ 
manent  influence  in  the  speculations  of  the  future,  and 
entered  into  the  common  mind  of  the  religious  thought  of 
later  ages.  Yet,  however  great  their  practical  value,  and 
however  vast  their  influence  and  effect,  it  must  be  said 
that  their  scientific  or  theoretical  value  was  even  greater. 
They  stood  for  a  new  starting  point  in  thought,  and  a 
new  basis'  in  speculation. 

Modem  philosophy  begins  with  the  immediate  experi¬ 
ence  of  subjective  thought  as  its  starting  point,  and  from 
it  advances  to  the  conception  of  the  external  world,  or  to 
an  absolute  and  objective  existence,  whose  thinking  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  logic  of  the  mind  and  the  laws  of  its 
existence.  The  starting  point  of  modern  philosophy  was 
also  the  starting  point  of  Plotinus,  and  in  this  respect 
the  main  current  of  idealistic  philosophy  has  never  varied 
from  the  path  he  marked  out  for  it.  The  great  movement 
of  the  inner  life  which  sprang  from  him,  has  been  one 
of  the  most  original  and  puissant  elements  of  all  the  later 
history  of  human  thought. 

Spirit  was  the  great  pre-occupation  of  his  mind,  and 
he  plunged  into  its  examination  with  a  tireless  energy 
and  a  depth  and  power  of  speculative  analysis  such  as 
had  never  before  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  prob¬ 
lem.  He  was,  therefore,  in  a  sense,  and  a  very  real  sense, 
the  first  psychologist  of  antiquity,  and  one  of  the  first  of 
all  time.  Not  only  was  spirit  more  important  and  more 
real  than  matter,  but  it  was  felt,  or  realized,  with  an 
intensity  which  made  matter  appear  but  an  incident  and 
an  experience  in  the  life  of  the  soul.  This  very  effort  to 
attain  to  a  purely  spiritual  existence  led  to  a  strong  dual- 
istic  and  ascetic  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  to 
the  body.  And  he  expressed  this  in  one  of  those  phrases 
which,  without  being  technical,  reveal  the  emotional  in- 
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tensity  which  lay  beneath  his  philosophical  analysis. 
'‘Death  is  better  than  existence  in  the  body.”  For,  to 
him,  spirit  was  the  only  and  final  reality.  That  which 
thinks  is  not  matter,  and  that  which  thinks  is  conscious 
of  itself  and  of  its  thinking.  The  unity  of  this  conscious¬ 
ness  is  the  primary  fact  in  all  real  knowledge  of  self.  It 
is  preserved  and  continued  unchanged  through  all  ex¬ 
perience.  The  consciousness  also  exists  previous  to  all 
experience,  and  is  neither  a  result  nor  a  product  of  it. 
It  is  upon  this  consciousness  and  the  data  it  contains  that 
our  real  knowledge  to  a  great  degree  depends.  Self-con¬ 
sciousness  became  thus  the  distinctive  and  infallible  sign 
of  spirit.  Whatever  was  conscious  of  itself  was  spirit. 
His  conception,  therefore,  of  consciousness  became  his 
great  contribution  to  psychology. 

Upon  this  he  based  his  spiritualistic  view  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  opposition  to  the  Stoic  pantheism  and  the  older 
metaphysics.®  It  is  true  the  term  does  not  occur  until 
much  later,  and  was  brought  into  the  general  current  of 
European  thought  through  the  Arabian  philosophers  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  but  it  was,  unconsciously,  perhaps,  the 
basis  and  assumption  of  the  intellectual  processes  of  Plo¬ 
tinus. 

In  order,  however,  to  realize  not  only  the  power,  but 
the  originality- of  Plotinus  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  his 
relations  with  the  past  speculation.  He  believed  himself 
to  be  in  the  line  of  Platonic  thought,  and  did  not  intend 
to  move  in  a  new  path ;  nor  did  he  suppose  he  was,  in  any 
way,  doing  so.  Rather,  he  was  only  a  continuator  of  the 
great  tradition. 

Three  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  Greek  specula¬ 
tion  previous  to  Plotinus  have  been  distinguished  by 
the  historians.  In  the  first,  that  from  Thales  of  Miletus 
to  Socrates,  the  identity  of  thought  and  being  are  naively 
assumed.  Being  is  understood  as  sensuous,  material  real¬ 
ity.  Thought  is  supposed,  without  any  proof,  to  be  able 
to  know  reality  as  such.  The  distinction  between  phe¬ 
nomena  and  noumena  was  neither  asserted  nor  recognized. 


5  Geachichte  der  Paychologie,  B.  II.  S.  331.  Siebeck. 
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In  the  second  period,  Plato  is  the  founder  of  the  dominant 
school.  To  him,  being  means  thought,  or,  rather,  ideas  and 
conceptions ;  and  the  identity  of  thought  and  being  means 
and  affirms  nothing  more  than  that  the  conception  as  such 
is  true  being.  Thought  and  being  are  one  and  the  same, 
but  not  in  the  sense  that  being  is  of  a  sensuous  nature, 
and  is  immediately  comprehended  by  thought,  as  was  the 
idea  of  the  earlier  school.  It  is  only  in  the  very  highest 
philosophical  sense  that  Being  is,  according  to  its  nature, 
nothing  else  than  thought.  This  view,  too,  is  undeveloped 
in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  in  this  way  of  regarding 
knowledge  the  concept  and  Being  or  Reality  are  identified. 
The  subjective  and  the  objective  are  confused  or  blended. 

The  third  epoch  is  represented  by  the  school  of  Aris¬ 
totle.  He  brings  down  the  objective,  metaphysical,  con¬ 
ceptions  from  the  height  of  the  Platonic  ideal  world,  and 
plants  them  immediately  in  the  sensuous  material  world 
as  forming  and  shaping  principles.  In  all  these  attempts 
the  starting  point  was  the  physical  universe ;  and  a  basis 
was  sought  there  to  gain  a  foundation  for  an  unified  con¬ 
ception  of  the  universe. 

Socrates,  according  to  Nietszche,  was  the  center  and 
turning  point  in  the  world’s  history,  viewed  from  the 
speculative  standpoint.  He  turned  men’s  thoughts  from 
the  outer  to  the  inner,  from  the  objective  to  the  subjective, 
from  Nature  to  Man,  from  Matter  to  Spirit,  from  Physics 
to  Ethics,  though  he  did  not  by  any  means  apprehend  the 
full  meaning  and  distinction  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  was  in 
this  new  field,  with  all  its  implications  and  significance, 
that  the  mind  of  man  was  hereafter  to  be  engaged,  though 
the  full  import  of  the  problem  was  not  realized  by  his 
successors. 

The  long  debate  through  the  successive  schools  of  Greek 
thought  culminated  in  a  general  scepticism,  and,  as  it 
appeared,  an  intellectual  bankruptcy.  Yet,  while  this 
process  was  going  on,  new  interests  were  awakening,  and 
new  efforts  were  put  forth  leading  in  other  directions 
from  the  old  philosophical  efforts.  The  sense  of  the  Divine 
was  increased,  and  a  longing  for  intercourse  and  com¬ 
munion  with  it  appeared  as  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
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deepest  problems  of  life.  The  story  is  a  long  and  inter¬ 
esting  one,  but  belongs  to  the  general  history  of  philos¬ 
ophy  rather  than  to  the  particular  development  of  the 
philosophy  of  Plotinus,  though  it  was  organically  related 
to  it.  In  this  evolution  philosophy  and  religion  were 
blended ;  and  the  ultimate  aim  was  not  merely  knowledge, 
as  had  been  the  moving  impulse  of  the  purely  Greek  spec¬ 
ulation,  but  a  complex  in  which  the  new  motive  of  redemp¬ 
tion  and  communion  were  integral,  if  not  decisive  motives. 
And  it  was  at  Alexandria  that  these  new  forces  came  most 
clearly  to  light.  Philo  the  Jew,  with  his  transcendental 
piety,  contributed  largely  to  the  new  movement* and  the 
Neo-Pythagoreanism  which  developed  side  by  side  with 
it,  and  made  a  spiritual  syncretism  which  combined  with 
the  undying  influence  of  Platonism  to  produce  a  new 
spiritual  atmosphere  and  a  new  spiritual  aim. 

Starting  from  the  subjective  basis,  Plotinus  fixes  his 
eye  upon  the  human  soul ;  and  from  its  nature  and  consti¬ 
tution,  as  he  studied  it,  makes  a  new  beginning;  and 
through  it  and  its  necessities  and  character  attempts  to 
find  a  solution  for  the  new  spiritual  needs  which  were 
now  awake  and  insistent.  The  human  soul  in  contrast 
with  the  body  is  by  its  very  nature  immortal  and  indi¬ 
visible.  It  is  a  spiritual  entity,  an  essence,  separable  from, 
and  independent  of,  the  body.  It  is  without  color,  figure, 
weight,  is  unchangeable  and  incorrupt:  the  principle  of 
life  and  movement  in  matter.  Hence,  by  its  very  nature, 
it  is  divine  and  immortal.®  Having,  therefore,  a  divine 
origin,  the  spirit  of  man  does  not  become  an  individual 
being,  and  is  not  conscious  of  its  individuality,  until  it 
is  separated  and  detached  from  its  principle.  By  virtue 
of  its  essential  character  it  tends  to  re-enter  the  Spirit, 
that  is,  the  universal  Intelligence.  According  as  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  individualism  is  weakened  by  the  effort  to 
lose  itself  and  return  to  its  origin,  so  the  consciousness 
of  its  essence  becomes  more  clear  and  profound,  and,  in 
the  same  degree,  the  consciousness  of  the  spirit  as  a  Self 
is  more  and  more  emphasized. 

«  Vacherot,  Vol.  I.,  p.  640. 
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The  theory  appears  over  subtle  and  paradoxical,  and 
seems  to  involve  a  pantheistic  absorption  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  process.  But  as  a  practical  conclusion  it 
accentuates  and  sharpens  to  the  highest  degree  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  spiritual  personality.^  The  speculative 
inheritance  which  he  received  from  the  past  left  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  matter  still  unsolved,  and  it  was  one  which  in  the 
interest  of  a  unified  theory  he  could  not  escape  or  avoid. 
The  spiritual  and  ideal  quality  of  his  thought  led  him  to 
attempt  to  overcome  the  dualism  which  lay  in  the  Platonic- 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  but  strive  as  he  would,  he  was 
never  able  to  accomplish  it.  For  matter  was  still  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  spirit  and  lay  on  the  outer  fringe  of  life,  a  dark 
cloud,  breaking  up  the  unfty  and  serenity  of  his  specu¬ 
lative  system.®  In  order  to  overcome  this  opposition  he 
denies  the  actual  existence  of  matter,  and  deprives  it  of 
any  qualities  or  characteristics.  He  asserts  that  it  is 
not  Being.  This  declaration  seems  to  be  the  absolute 
negation  of  every  reality  in  matter,  but  the  facts  of  life 
were  hard  to  deal  with.  Instead,  therefore,  of  landing 
in  a  pure  monistic  idealism,  he  in  reality  ended  in  an 
ascetic  dualism.  This  dualism,  also,  involved  or  implied  a 
pessimistic  view  of  life.  For  life,  as  conditioned  by 
matter,  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  fall  and  deg¬ 
radation.  Death,  then,  in  reality  is  a  release  and  eleva¬ 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  the  view  generally 
held  then  by  his  Christian  contemporaries.®  It  is  true 
that  matter  is  here  viewed  from  the  ethical  standpoint 
and  not  from  the  physical  or  metaphysical,  but  this  does 
not  change  the  problem,  it  only  approaches  it  from  an¬ 
other  angle. 

The  merely  negative  quality  of  it,  moreover,  becomes 
positive,  inasmuch  as  matter  is  the  positive  source  of  evil, 
and,  therefore,  in  itself  evil.  Redemption,  in  fact,  means 
an  escape  from  matter.^®  His  ethical  point  of  view  carries 
him  here  beyond  the  conclusions  of  Plato,  and  gives  a 

^  Vacherot,  Vol.  I,  p.  591. 

«  Geschichte  der  Metaphysik,  B.  I.  S.  107.  E.  Von  Hartmann. 

®  Philosophie  des  Plotin.  S.  153.  Kirschner. 

Philosoph.  dea  Griechen,  dritte  Theil,  zweite  Abtheilunq,  S.  547. 
Zeller. 
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more  sombre  and  despairing  outlook  upon  life.  Theo¬ 
retically,  it  may  be  true  that  for  Plotinus  matter  is  no 
more  than  the  last  degree  of  Being,  and  the  ideal  limit  of 
its  development.  There  is  much  which  seems  to  justify 
this  view  and  also  that  he  was  the  first  and  most  eminent 
Monist  which  the  history  of  antique  thought  presents  to 
us.“  Logical  consistency  would  seem  to  involve  this  con¬ 
clusion,  but  the  fundamental  aim  and  intellectual  impli¬ 
cations  lead  in  the  other  direction.  For  while  he  was 
seeking  for  light,  as  all  Greek  thinkers  sought  it,  he  was 
using  his  intellect  for  the  purpose  of  life  rather  than  light. 
And  with  the  insoluble  problems  involved  in  his  own 
philosophical  assumptions,  he  was  plunged  into  incon¬ 
sistencies  and  contradictions  which  had  their  ground  in 
his  own  nature.  With  all  the  Greek  love  of  beauty  and 
splendor  of  the  world,  he  hated  the  asceticism  of  the 
gnostics  and  the  Christians  most  bitterly.  Yet  this  love 
seems  to  be  in  conflict  with  his  own  moral  and  spiritual 
asceticism,  and  he  saw  no  way  to  reconcile  the  various 
elements  in  life  and  in  his  own  nature. 

In  the  great  truth  of  Christianity,  the  Incarnation,  the 
two  worlds,  the  divine  and  the  human,  matter  and  spirit, 
were  united  in  humanity.  The  Naturalism  of  the  ancient 
world  had  lost  sight  of,  or  never  recognized,  the  spiritual ; 
and  in  the  reaction  Neo-Platonism  lost  sight  of  the  material 
or  tried  to  explain  it  away.“  This  explanation  may  not 
be  acceptable  to  all  students,  but  the  fact  is  that  Plotinus 
was  never  able  to  justify  the  existence  of  matter,  and 
strove  to  remove  it  out  of  the  field  of  thought  as  a  primary 
element.  While  he  sought  to  be  an  optimist,  and  intel¬ 
lectually,  perhaps,  gave  that  impression,  his  optimism 
was  only  in  reference  to  the  formal  and  logical  consti¬ 
tution  of  Being.  The  world  was  not  only  simply  reason 
or  spirit,  it  was  at  the  same  time  matter,  and  its  reason¬ 
able  constitution  stands  out  against  a  dark  background 
of  an  illogical  foundation,  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
he  can  neither  understand  nor  explain.^®  For  his  system 
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of  emanations  by  which  he  sought  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  matter  has  only  a  theoretical  consistence,  and 
has  no  metaphysical  or  psychological  foundation.  It  was 
an  argument  derived  possibly  from  oriental  sources,  and 
gives  a  pantheistic  character  to  his  philosophical  system. 

If  he  could  not  avert  his  glance  from  the  world,  as  no 
man  can,  the  two  foci  of  his  thought,  however,  were  Man 
and  God:  the  two  great  spiritual  realities  into  whose 
nature  he  sought  to  look  with  an  interest  and  an  awe 
which  have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  inquiries  into 
the  character  of  Being.  It  is  in  his  conception  of  God, 
or  the  One,  and  the  relations  which  exist  between  the 
spirit  of  man  and  the  Infinite  Being,  which  forms  the 
chief  interest  he'  has  for  the  student  of  speculative  phil¬ 
osophy.  For  it  was  from  this  source  that  one  of  the  great 
currents  sprang  which  has  remained  a  prevailing  power 
in  human  thought  ever  since ;  because  it  was  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  new  spiritual  condition  which  had  never  previ¬ 
ously  been  so  intellectually  felt.  The  new  attitude,  the 
new  development,  the  new  relation,  or  the  new  function, 
was  organically  connected  with  the  new  interpretations 
or  definitions,  not  only  of  the  human  spirit,  but  of  the 
Divine.  For,  to  Plotinus,  the  only  absolute  reality  was 
spirit.  The  difficulties  he  had  with  matter  arose  from 
his  absolute  idealism  and  his  unwillingness  to  give  any 
but  a  negative  character  to  it.  So  strongly  did  he  feel 
the  intrusive  and  disturbing  effect  of  matter,  not  only  as 
an  element  of  thought  but  of  life,  that  he  insisted  that 
the' independence  of  the  soul,  its  own  self-conscious  self- 
possession,  is  the  richest  and  fullest  victory  which  can  be 
achieved  here  upon  earth.  “He  that  possesses  himself 
is  happy  even  in  the  bull  of  Phalaris,"  has  the  true  antique 
ring,  and  shows  how  deeply  the  profound  egotism  of  the , 
Stoic  reveals  a  fundamental  instinct  of  the  age.  In  his 
language  about  Being,  the  One  or  God,  it  seems  clear  that 
he  had  read  Philo,  though  his  line  of  thought  is  rather 
Hellenic  than  Jewish  or  Alexandrian  Christian.^*  He  read 
him,  too,  sympathetically,  but  he  gives  a  clearer  and  fuller 
-  .  J'[^. 
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expression  to  the  underlying  thought  of  his  great  pre¬ 
decessor.  For  he  was  filled  with  a  passion  for  the  Infinite 
far  transcending  that  of  Philo,  and,  perhaps,  that  of  any 
other  writer  of  antiquity.  He  was,  in  fact — and  this  is 
his  immortal  interest  and  glory — ^the  first  and  the  greatest 
of  the  mystic  philosophers.  For  him  God  is  the  Ineffable 
and  the  Unknowable.  He  is,  nevertheless,  the  King  of 
Kings,  the  Father  of  the  gods:  He  is  the  Cause  of 'all 
causes :  the  Supreme  Cause :  the  First  Act :  the  Absolute : 
the  Principle  and  Essence  of  Absolute  Existence:  the 
Root  of  Reason.  It  is  true  there  was  much  in  Greek 
speculation  which  was  preparatory  for  this,  but  Plotinus 
made  it  his  own ;  he  deepened  and  systematized  it,  showing 
that  he  was  something  more  than  a  mere  eclectic.  In  his 
endeavor  to  free  the  Absolute  from  any  limitations  which 
are  suggested  by  words,  he  denies  every  positive  affirma¬ 
tion,  and  strives  to  reach  pure  Being,  which  is  free  from 
all  the  suggestions  and  modifications  which  human  speech 
carries  with  it.  That  he  most  ardently  believed  in  the 
Divine  Reality  can  be  easily  gathered  from  all  that  he 
says  of  it,  and  especially  from  the  spiritual  aims  which 
reveal  themselves  in  his  whole  life.  “Life  without  God 
is  only  an  image  of  life,”  he  says;  and  one  who  feels  so 
may  be  in  intellectual  bondage  to  a  system,  but  his  soul 
is  seeking  a  center  where  it  may  rest.  But  his  dialectics 
led  him,  as  it  leads  every  man  who  rests  uncompromisingly 
upon  the  mere  logic  of  a  system,  into  a  dilemma  from 
which  he  could  not  extricate  himself.  Since  this  Absolute 
One,  for  whom  the  soul  searches,  is  free  from  all  qualities 
or  distinctions,  and  is  not  to  be  described  by  any  of  the 
terms  which  apply  to  finite  existence,  there  is  only  one 
method  which  can  be  used  to  attain  a  foundation  for 
belief  or  certainty,  and  that  is,  negation.  We  reach  this 
exclusive  Unity  by  a  process  of  abstraction.  When  we 
take  away  all  differences,  distinctions,  and  attributes,  in 
fact,  everything  which  constitutes  or  characterizes  exist¬ 
ence  as  we  know  it,  that  which  is  left  represents  the  ulti¬ 
mate  basis  of  all  being:  it  is  self-existent  and  self- 
defined  and  has  no  relations  which  can  be  expressed  or 
assumed.  In  this  solitary  independence  it  has  Po  sym- 
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pathy  or  connection  with  anything  below  it  or  outside 
of  it;  and  the  world  of  matter  and  of  life  is  cut  off  from 
any  basis  in  its  being. 

In  order  to  establish  some  relations  or  connections, 
Plotinus  is  compelled  to  proceed  from  the  One  to  the 
Many  by  a  process  of  descent.  This  method  seems  to 
suggest  oriental  sources,  or  at  least  it  resembles  in  its 
logic,  if  not  in  its  terminology,  some  of  the  Gnostic  sys¬ 
tems  which  are  evidently  based  upon  oriental  ideas.  Yet, 
however  that  may  be,  after  so  defining  or  declaring  the 
nature  of  the  One  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  world  by  any  direct  action  or  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  Changeless  Being,  this  became  a  necessary 
attempt  to  explain  the  world  and  life.  It  does  not  harmo¬ 
nize  with  his  theory  of  the  One,  and  finds  no  ground  in 
the  Absolute  Being  for  such  a  process.  For  all  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  he  uses  to  describe  this  movement  from  the 
center  outward  is  based  upon  experiences  or  similes  which 
by  no  means  correspond  to  the  empty  void  and  the  un¬ 
known  abyss  of  Pure  Being.  For  the  conception  of  the 
One  which  is  reached  by  pure  negation  is  quite  another 
and  different  thing  from  its  actual  existence.  Affirmation, 
not  Negation,  is  the  path  of  demonstration,  and  the  test, 
in  fact,  of  reality. 

These  various  stages  or  waves  in  the  evolution  are  de¬ 
fined  in  terms  which,  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view 
of  modern  philosophical  speculation,  seem  quite  arbitrary 
and  unjustified.  Their  real  meaning  consists  in  the  fact 
that  they  reveal  to  us  the  difficulties  which  face  the  mind 
in  its  attempts  to  give  a  valid  statement  of  the  facts  of 
iife  and  the  problems  of  the  soul  and  God.  The  abstract 
language  and  definitions  deprived  the  One  of  any  element 
of  personality,  and  again  and  again  we  miss  the  pathetic 
sincerity  which  fills  the  language  of  Philo,  inspired  as  it 
was  by  the  vivid  realism  of  the  Old  Testament.  This, 
which  plays  such  a  large  part  in  the  thought  of  Philo, 
seemed  to  vanish  in  the  rigid  and  abstract  dialectic  of 
Plotinus ;  yet  the  fervor  and  passion  were  there,  and  the 
yearning  for  God  was  even  more  intense  and  burst 
through  the  cold  phraseology  of  the  schools.  Instead  of 
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uniting  man  and  God,  his  very  efforts  seemed  to  make  the 
breach  wider  and  more  impassable.  For  the  primary  aim 
of  Plotinus,  the  subjective  basis  of  his  philosophy,  was 
the  desire  for  a  perfect  union  with  God.  Yet  his  theory 
of  emanation,  which  Zeller  says  was  involved  in  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy,  weakened,  instead 
of  strengthening,  the  bond  which  united  the  soul  with  God. 
Also,  as  Vacherot  says,  it  prevents  or  denies  any  imme¬ 
diate  contact  between  them.  The  force  of  the  French 
critic’s  argument  is  more  or  less  weakened,  however,  if 
the  system  of  Plotinus  is  regarded,  as  Zeller  regards  it, 
as  a  “Dynamic  Pantheism.”  Guyot  regards  it  on  the 
other  hand  as  “Pure  Plotinianism.”  That  is,  it  absorbed 
elements  from  preceding  systems ;  but  modified  them,  and 
reproduced  them  in  a  form  which  is  fundamentally 
original. 

In  spite  of  its  limitations  and  defects,  the  system  of 
Plotinus  represents  on  the  whole  progress  in  speculation, 
and  furnished  a  basis  upon  which  the  future  largely 
worked:  that  is,  in  its  main  and  fundamental  assump¬ 
tions.  Regarded  simply  from  the  results  obtained  in  the 
way  of  a  new  conception  of  the  order  and  relation  of  God 
and  the  world,  Neo-Platonism  represents  an  actual  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  speculations  of  the  previous  Greek  schools. 
The  god  of  Plato  creates  the  universe  as  the  artist  pro¬ 
duces,  that  is,  by  working  with  previously  existing  mate¬ 
rial.  The  Aristotelian  conception  was  of  a  god  who  acts 
by  attraction  upon  a  world  which  in  itself  has  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  existence,  and  also  of  life.  Stoicism  reached  the 
idea  of  unity  by  a  gross  confusion  and  identification  of 
the  world  with  God ;  it  avoided  Dualism  only  to  fall  into 
Naturalism  or  Materialism.  Neo-Platonism,  on  the  other 
hand,  advances  the  great  idea  that  the  world  obtained 
its  being,  life,  movement,  and  form  from  God. 

The  very  theory  of  emanation  which  seemed  to  offer 
an  explanation  of  the  cosmic  order  involved  him,  by  its 
evolutionary  character,  in  a  contradiction  which  defeated 
the  very  aim  he  had  in  view.  Man  stood  not  closer,  but 
farther  from  God  than  ever;  and  no  way  was  open  for 
union  or  communion  between  the  two.  To  avoid  the 
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conclusions  of  his  theory,  he  added  a  new  element  to  his 
system.  This  was  a  return  to  God  through  the  very  steps 
which  he  had  followed  in  his  departure  from  him.  Over 
against  the  Descent  which  explained  the  origin  of  man  and 
the  universe  was  an  Ascent  by  which  man  returned  to  God. 
The  necessity  for  this  was  not  logical  nor  did  it  consist 
with  his  logic.  It  was  rather,  perhaps,  the  result  of  an 
independent  impulse  not  related  to  the  intellectual  process 
by  which  he  had  gained  his  conclusions.  It  sprang  out  of 
his  deep  spiritual  craving  for  the  divine.  For  his  moral 
earnestness  swept  away  his  logical  consistency,  and  set 
him  forward  on  the  path  which  the  spiritual  movement  of 
the  age  had  already  marked  out  in  the  evolution  or  devel¬ 
opment  of  Hellenic  thought.  Stripped  of  the  imagery 
and  naturalism  which  clothed  oriental  thought  in  such 
glowing  language,  it  had  substantial  resemblances  in  its 
dialectic  form  to  much  which  we  associate  with  some  of 
the  most  powerful  religious  systems  of  Western  Asia. 
Yet  it  is  his  own  original  method,  and  reveals  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  power  of  his  religious  instincts  over  against 
the  philosophical  elements  which  gave  body  and  form  to 
his  speculations.  But  even  this  long  and  arduous  Ascent 
ended  only  in  apparent  defeat  and  failure.  For  God 
being  unknown  and  unknowable,  his  existence  alone  can 
be  affirmed  by  man,  and  no  conscious  experience  of  his 
reality  is  possible  for  the  human  spirit.  Even  after  the 
eager  soul  has  climbed  through  the  various  stages  of 
existence  it  stands  at  last  and  alone  in  the  awful  solitude 
gazing  blindly  into  the  dark  abyss  and  crater  where  ulti¬ 
mate  Being  exists.  No  ladder  of  dialectics  will  avail  him 
here,  and  flinging  away  the  methods  by  which  he  has 
hitherto  risen,  he  plunges  down  a  new  path  which  seems 
to  open  before  hin^. 

He  here  follows  the  path  of  Philo,  and  finds  that  he  is 
to  attain  the  last  aim  of  philosophy,  not  by  the  processes 
by  which  he  has  come  hither,  but  by  a  vision  of  the  Divine 
in  which  all  definiteness  of  thought  and  vividness  of  self- 
consciousness  disappears  in  a  mystical  ecstacy.  For  since 
thought  is  motion,  and  the  Primal  Being  is  the  unchanged 
and  the  unchanging,  the  soul  must  rise  or  sink  above  or 
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below  thought,  before  it  reaches  any  contact  with  God. 
He  has  here  pushed  the  immobility  of  God  so  far  that 
he  reverses  the  Christian  order,  and  says  that  God  is  not 
seeking  man,  but  that  man  must  seek  God.  The  result 
of  the  search  ends  in  the  absorption  of  man  in  God. 
For  what  is  reached  through  ecstacy  is  not  a  knowledge 
of  the  Divine,  but  an  actual  union  or  contact  with  it:  so 
that  all  distinctions  between  the  knowing  and  the  known, 
the  seeing  and  the  seen,  vanish.  The  union  is  so  complete 
that  the  only  element  of  self-consciousness  which  remains 
is  that  the  soul  is  God.**  In  his  intense  desire  for  contact 
with  God  he  was  willing  to  lose  self-consciousness;  for, 
by  implication,  at  least,  God  cannot  be  self-conscious,  since 
that  implies  self-knowledge.  Man’s  personality  and  iden¬ 
tity  also  disappear  in  the  void  of  abstract  Being.  God 
absorbs  man  in  an  ineffable  union. 

Plotinus  was,  however,  not  seeking  extinction  or  absorp¬ 
tion,  but  blessedness,  the  highest  and  most  perfect  happi¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  the  highest  good.  How  this  is  possible 
under  the  conditions  which  he  implies  he  does  not  make 
clear.  If  it  is  true  that  the  mystical  union  with  God 
can  be  achieved  only  through  the  entire  surrender  of  one’s 
self  or  ego,  through  the  sacrifice  of  identity  and  individ¬ 
uality,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  how  the  “I”  can  be  capable 
of  blessedness,  if  the  ego  as  such  has  disappeared.  If  the 
true  self,  the  “I,”  has  become  one  with  God,  God  indeed 
may  be  capable  of  true  blessedness,  but  the  individual  soul 
has  no  part  in  it,  since  it  has  ceased  to  be  individual.  So 
long  as  the  soul  is  capable  of  some  kind  of  blessedness,  it 
is  because  its  functions  still  continue;  and  it,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  does  not  truly  become  God.  So  soon  as  it  has 
ceased  to  function  and  becomes  one  with  God  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  no  longer  capable  of  blessedness.  It  is  a  contra¬ 
diction  to  say  that  I  can  surrender  my  consciousness  and 
at  the  same  time  be  conscious  of  some  kind  of  blessedness. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  as  much  of  a  contradiction 
to  say  that  God  is  a  blessed  Being,  although  he  is  raised 
above  all  functions,  and  also  above  all  sensations  or 
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thought.  The  vision  of  the  eternal  ideas  cannot  be  united 
with  blessedness  in  God,  since  a  timeless  intellectual  con¬ 
templation  must  be  absolutely  cold  and  without  feeling. 
For  feeling  implies  an  effort,  a  willing  of  some  kind  or 
other  whose  satisfaction  attracts  it.  Since  the  vision  of 
the  ideal  world  must  be  purely  intellectual  and  logical, 
there  can  be  no  definition  or  determination  of  it  which 
is  touched  with  feeling.  The  assumption,  however,  of  any 
kind  of  definition  touched  with  feeling  is  already  excluded 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  intellectual  world;  this  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  One,  since  it  is  raised  not> 
only  above  the  intellectual  and  logical,  but  above  all  activ¬ 
ity  of  any  kind  whatsoever.^®  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
confusions  and  contradictions  of  his  intellectual  theory, 
which  were  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  conditions  of  philo¬ 
sophical  thought  in  his  own  day,  and  also  to  the  assump¬ 
tions  which  underlay  his  whole  thinking,  the  matter  of 
chief  moment  is  the  religious  interest,  which  was  the  main 
impulse  and  the  very  center  of  his  great  endeavor.  Union 
and  communion  with  God  were  the  ultimate  aim  and  deep' 
desire  of  his  soul.  Out  of  this  spiritual  craving  emerged 
a  new  element  in  the  history  of  man’s  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment,  that  element  which  is  generally  called  Mysticism. 
It  was  new  in  the  sense  that  it  was  the  first  scientific 
attempt  to  state  the  meaning  of  certain  spiritual  experi¬ 
ences,  and  to  give  them  a  status  in  the  ordered  thought  of 
life.  In  this  sense  it  was  a  new  consciousness,  or,  rather, 
the  consciousness  of  man  had  expanded  and  presented  to 
thought  two  faces  or  fundamental  convictions  which  were 
rooted  in  the  spiritual  constitution  of  the  soul.  The  first 
was  the  absolute  spirituality  of  God,  free  from  all  natur¬ 
alistic  or  material  conceptions  or  qualities.  The  second 
was  the  real  and  actual  spirituality  of  man.  The  material 
side  of  life,  the  body  and  its  effects  or  passions,  was  not 
regarded  as  a  vehicle  or  form  of  expression  for  the  soul 
at  all.  The  body  exerted  no  modifying  influence  on  the 
inner  constitution  of  the  soul.  It  was  in  no  way  really 
explained,  but  practically  and  actually  ignored.  Mind 
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alone  can  affect  mind  and  communicate  with  it,  and  the 
Divine  Spirit  is  the  true  correlate  of  the  human  spirit. 
All  else  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  even  something  to 
be  avoided  and  escaped.  As  a  practical  result  of  this 
position  there  sprang  up  a  theory  of  purification  by  which 
all  the  material  elements  or  influences  of  life  should  be 
purged,  and  contact  with  the  soul  removed.  Sin  was 
matter,  and  the  way  of  escape  from  Sin  was  not  by  the 
Christian  law  of  Divine  Forgiveness  coming  from  the  life 
of  God,  and  raising  man  above  the  inclinations  and  desires 
which  darkened  the  soul,  but  by  an  actual  and  literal 
renunciation  of  all  earthly  interests  and  a  “Flight  from 
the  World.” 

These  two  factors  in  the  soul  loomed  high  and  shone 
steadily  forever  after;  the  Soul  and  God.  And  no  one 
ever  plunged  deeper  into  the  mystery  of  his  own  being 
than  Plotinus.  In  the  very  intensity  of  his  gaze  into  that 
soundless  sea,  he  lost  sight  of  all  else  but  its  nature  and 
its  end.  The  sense  of  the  awful  solitude  of  the  soul 
haunted  him  like  a  passion  which  he  could  neither  forget 
nor  escape.  No  human  eye  could  see,  no  human  heart 
could  feel,  the  intolerable  weight  of  this  isolation.  Too 
deep  for  tears,  too  wide  for  words,  he  gives  us  but  a 
glimpse  into  that  spiritual  loneliness  which  ate  like  a  fire 
in  the  depths  of  his  soul.  In  words  few,  stern  and  awful, 
he  tells  us  man’s  life  is  but  “The  flight  of  the  Alone  to  the 
Alone.” 

The  importance  of  the  position  which  Plotinus  occupies 
in  the  history  of  human  thought  consists  in  the  fact 
that  he  started  from  the  subjective  or  psychological 
point  of  view  which  has  been  the  basis  of  all  modem 
speculative  thought.  His  unifying  conception  of  the  soul 
as  purely  immaterial  and  spiritual  essence  was  a  contri¬ 
bution  which  was  universally  adopted,  and  which  became 
the  fundamental  basis  of  all  idealistic  thought  whether 
Christian  or  otherwise.  The  term  he  used  was  not  new, 
but  the  definition  was.  The  clearness  with  which  he  stated 
it,  and  the  emphasis  he  gave  it  were  all  his  own.  “Only 
spirit  can  commune  with  spirit;  only  mind  can  impart 
to  mind,”  were  fundamental  with  him.  He  insisted  with 
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even  greater  emphasis  and  awe  upon  the  spirituality  of 
God,  and  here  he  was  far  in  advance  of  much  of  the 
popular  Christian  teaching,  as  anyone  familiar  with  the 
literature  of  the  age  can  easily  discover.  As  a  result,  the 
ultimate  union  of  the  soul  with  God  was  not  only  a  possi¬ 
bility,  but  an  absolute  necessity.  His  influence  has  been 
decisive,  and  the  long  history  of  later  speculation  is 
marked  throughout  by  the  primary  standpoint  of  Plotinus. 
While  his  thought  was  the  stimulating  and  molding  force 
of  many  succeeding  generations,  it  underwent,  as  is  the 
case  with  every  original  thinker,  many  and  great  changes 
and  profound  modifications.  We  may  unite  in  one  group 
the  mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  philosophical  mystics 
among  the  reformers  before  the  Reformation,  with  the 
later  mystics  who  have  so  much  in  common  with  the  pagan 
mystic,  such  as  Spinoza  and  Hegel.  Yet  there  are  pro¬ 
found  differences  which  seem  to  destroy  any  real  classi¬ 
fication.  The  transcendent  God  of  Plotinus  expresses,  in 
his  mode  of  conceiving  it,  a  mystical  element  which  seems 
to  be  in  a  way  absent  from  the  Immanent  God  of  Panthe¬ 
ism  and  of  Spinoza. 

Systems  of  philosophy  and  metaphysics  are  but  the 
effort  to  give  intellectual  and  scientific  expression  to  the 
moods  and  desires,  the  new  growth  and  developments, 
which  are  stirring  so  confusedly  and  obscurely  in  the  souls 
of  the  different  generations  and  ages.  The  endless  stream 
is  a  witness  to  the  unceasing  vitality  and  the  unceasing 
change  in  the  spiritual  interests  of  mankind.  Considered 
from  this  point,  Plotinus  represents  not  only  a  new  growth, 
but  a  new  consciousness.  Something  had  come  into  the 
life  of  the  soul  which  was  not  there  before,  and  with  it, 
or  as  a  result  of  it,  a  new  thought  of  man  and  the  meaning 
of  his  own  being.  This  new  element  or  capacity  once 
having  been  discovered  or  revealed,  never  died  or  ever 
again  utterly  disappeared  from  the  life  of  man.  Like  a 
mysterious  contagion,  it  spread  from  age  to  age  and  from 
soul  to  soul,  uniting  in  one  elect  band  those  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  by  time  and  tongue.  We  see  it  in  the  great  con¬ 
structive  systems  of  human  thought,  again  in  the  great 
moral  austerities  which  stamp  the  life  with  grandeur  and 
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with  power.  Sometimes  it  is  manifest  in  those  spiritual 
aspirations  which  flood  the  soul  with  beauty  and  with 
light.  But  everywhere  and  always,  in  its  deepest  springs, 
it  is  the  soul’s  lonely  and  quenchless  thirst  for  God. 
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THE  FIRST  EASTER  DAY 

BY  LIEUT.-COL.  W.  H.  TURTON,  D.S.O. 

LATE  ROYAL  ENGINEERS,  BRISTOL,  ENGLAND 

It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  arrange  the  events  of 
the  first  Easter  Day,  as  recorded  in  the  four  Gospels,  in  a 
consecutive  manner,  without  omitting  anything,  or  alter¬ 
ing  the  position  of  anything.  The  attempt  has,  of  course, 
been  made  often  before,  but  I  have  not  seen  one  that 
appears  quite  satisfactory.  Whether  or  not  the  present  is 
any  better,  must  be  left  for  others  to  decide. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  my  arrangement  of  the  text  that 
on  the  left  hand  there  is  a  complete  narrative,  while  the 
portions  of  the  four  Gospels  from  which  this  is  composed 
are  placed  in  parallel  columns  alongside.  For  convenience 
the  paragraphs  have  been  numbered  from  1  to  37.  The 
portions  which  I  have  added,  and  which  seem  justified  by 
the  narrative,  are  printed  in  italics.  Remarks  about 
these,  and  various  other  matters,  are  given  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  notes.^ 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  the  authorship  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  especially  the  last  twelve  verses  of  St.  Mark,  has 
been  much  disputed.  But  for  this  paper  I  am  taking  them 
as  they  stand  in  the  English  Revised  Version.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  R.  V.  is  practically  the  same. 

1  Several  of  the  points  are  mentioned  in  my  “Truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,"  9th  edition.  (Presbyterian  Board  of  Publications,  Chi-' 
cago.) 
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'  First  Visit  to  the  Tomb. 

1.  And  when  the  Sabbath  was  passed,  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  Mary  the  Mother  of  James,  and  Salome,  bought  spices 
that  they  might  come  and  anoint  him. 


2.  And  as  it  began  to  dawn  toward  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  came  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  other  women,  to  see  the  sepulchre.  And 
behold  there  was  a  great  earthquake ;  for  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  away 
the  stone,  and  sat  upon  it.  His  appearance  was  as  light¬ 
ning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow,  and  for  fear  of  him 
the  watchers  did  quake,  and  became  as  dead  men. 


3.  And  when  they  recovered,  they  fled  away;  and  the 
angel  entered  into  the  tomb. 

4.  Soon  afterwards  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  other 
women,  arrived  at 'the  tomb  early,  while  it  was  yet  dark; 
but  the  day  was  just  about  to  dawn,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the 'sun  had  risen.  And  they  brought  the  spices  which 
they  had  prepared. 

5.  And  they  were  saying  among  themselves.  Who  shall 
roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  tomb?  And 
looking  up  they  saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away,  al¬ 
though  it  was  exceeding  great.  And  they  entered  into 
the  tomb,  and  found  not  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

6.  Mary  Magdalene,  therefore,  in  a  great  humry,  and 
leaving  the  other  women  at  the  tomb,  ran  and  came  to 
Simon  Peter,  and  to  the  other  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved, 
and  said  unto  them.  They  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out 
of  the  tomb,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him. 
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T" 


Matt. 


Mark. 


OQ  1  Now  late 
on  the  sabbath 
day,  as  it  began  to 
dawn  toward  the 
first  day  of  the 
week,  came  Mary 
Magdalene  and  the 
other  Mary  to  see 
the  sepulchre.  2 
And  behold,  there 
was  a  great  earth 
quake ; tor  an  angel 
of  the  Lord  de¬ 
scended  from  hea¬ 
ven,  and  came  and 
rolled  away  the 
stone,  and  sat  upon 
it.  3  His  appear 
ance  was  as  light¬ 
ning,  and  his  rai¬ 
ment  white 
snow:  4  and  for 
fear  of  him  the 
watchers  did  quake, 
and  became  as 
dead  men. 


I  /r  1  And  when 
sabbath 
was  past,  Mary 
Magdalene,  and 
Mary  the  mother 
of  Ja  m  e  s  ,  and 
Salome,  bought 
spices,  that  they 
might  come  and 
anoint  him. 


Luke. 


John. 


4. 


5. 


I 


6. 


I 


2  And  very  early 
on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  they 
come  to  the  tomb 
when  the  sun  was 
risen. 


3  And  they  were 
saying  among 
themselves.  Who 
shall  roll  us  away 
the  stone  from  the 
door  of  the  tomb? 

4  and  looking  up, 
they  see  that  the 
stone  is  rolled 
back:  for  it  was 
exceeding  great.  5 
And  entering  into 
the  tomb, 


1  Now  on  the 
first  day  of  the 
week  cometh  Mary 
Magdalene  early, 
while  it  was  yet 
dark,  unto  the 
tomb. 


and  seeth  the  stone 
taken  away  from 
the  tomb. 


2  She  runneth 
therefore,  and  com¬ 
eth  to  Simon  Peter, 
and  to  the  other 
disciple,  whom  Je¬ 
sus  loved  and  saith 
unto  them.  They 
have  taken  away 
the  Lord  out  of 
the  tomb,  and  we 
know  not  where 
(they  have  laid  him. 


OA  1  But  on  the  on 
**'first  day  of  the'"'^ 
week,  at  early 
dawn,  they  came 
unto  the  tomb, 
bringing  the  spices 
which  they  had 
prepared. 


2  And  they  found 
the  stone  rolled 
away  from  the 
tomb.  3  And  they 
entered  in.  and 
found  not  the  body 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
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The  Angelic  Message. 

7.  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  they  {the  women  at  the 
tomb)  were  perplexed  at  what  had  happened, 

8.  They  saw  an  angel,  in  the  form  of  a  young  man, 
sitting  on  the  right  side,  arrayed  in  a  white  robe;  and 
they  were  amazed. 

9.  And  afterwards  they  noticed  cmother. 

10.  And  behold  the  two  men,  or  angels,  stood  by  them 
in  dazzling  apparel :  and  they  were  affrighted,  and  bowed 
down  their  faces  to  the  earth. 

11.  And  one  of  the  angels,  who  spoke  for  them  both; 
said  unto  the  women.  Fear  not  nor  be  amazed,  for  I  know 
that  ye  seek  Jesus,  the  Nazarene,  who  was  crucified.  But 
why  seek  the  living  among  the  dead  ?  He  is  not  here,  he  is 
risen  even  as  he  said. 

12.  For  remember  how  he  spake  unto  you  when  he  was 
yet  in  Galilee,  saying  that  the  Son  of  man  should  be  deliv¬ 
ered  up  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  and  be  crucified, 
and  the  third  day  rise  again.  (And  they  remembered  his 
words.) 

13.  But  come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay.  And 
go  quickly  and  tell  his  disciples,  especially  Peter,  that  he 
is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  he  goes  before  you  into  Galilee : 
there  shall  ye  see  him,  as  he  said  unto  you :  lo,  I  have  told 
you. 

14.  And  they  departed  quickly,  and  fled  from  the  tomb ; 
for  trembling  and  astonishment  had  come  upon  them,  and 
they  said  nothing  to  any  one ;  for  they  were  afraid. 

15.  But  on  recovering,  they  thought  the  news  was  true. 

16.  So  with  fear  and  great  joy  they  ran  to  bring  the 
disciples  word.  And  they  told  all  these  things  to  the 
eleven,  and  to  all  the  rest.  Now  the  women  were  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Joanna,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James, 
and  the  other  women  with  them,  who  told  these  things 
unto  the  apostles.  And  these  words  appeared  in  their 

'  sight  as  idle  talk;  and  they  disbelieved  them. 
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7. 


Matt. 


8. 


9. 

10. 


Mark. 


they  saw  a  young 
man  sitting  on  the 
right  side,  arrayed  in 
a  white  robe;  and 
they  were  amazed. 


Luke, 


4  And  it  came  to 
pass,  while  they  were 
perplexed  there¬ 
about. 


John. 


behold,  two  m  e  n 
stood  by  them  in 
dazzling  apparel:  5 
and  as  they  were 
affrighted,  and  bowed 
down  their  faces  to 
the  earth. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


IS. 


5  And  the  angel  an¬ 
swered  and  said  unto 
the  women.  Fear  not 
ye:  for  I  know  that 
ye  seek  Jesus,  which 
bath  been  crucified. 

6  He  is  not  here;  for 
he  is  risen,  even  as 
he  said. 


Come,  sec  the  place 
where  the  Lord  lay. 

7  And  go  quickly, 
and  tell  his  disciples. 
He  is  risen  from  the 
dead ;  and  lo,  he 
goeth  before  you  into 
Galilee;  there  shall 
ye  see  him:  lo,  I 
have  told  you. 

8  And  they  departed 
quickly  from  the 

I  tomb 


6  And  he  saith  unto 
them.  Be  not  amazed : 
ye  seek  Jesus,  the 
Nazarene,  which  hath 
been  crucified:  he  is 
risen;  he  is  not  here: 


behold,  the  _  place 
where  they  laid  him! 
7  But  go,  tell  his 
disciples  and  Peter, 
He  goeth  before  you 
into  Galilee :  _  there 
shall  ye  see  him,  as 
he  said  unto  you. 


8  And  they  went 
out,  and  fled  from 
the  tomb;  for  trem¬ 
bling  and  astonish¬ 
ment  had  come  upon 
them:  and  they  said 
nothing  to  any  one; 
for  they  were  afraid. 


they  said  unto  them. 
Why  seek  ye  the  liv¬ 
ing  among  the  dead? 
6  He  is  not  here,  but 
is  risen: 


remember  how  he 
spake  unto  you  when 
he  was  yet  in  Gali¬ 
lee,  7  saying  that 
the  Son  of  man  must 
be  delivered  up  into 
the  hands  of  sinful 
men,  and  be  cruci¬ 
fied,  and  the  third 
day  rise  again.  8 
And  they  remem¬ 
bered  his  words. 


9  and  returned  from 
the  tomb. 


16. 


with  fear  and  great 
joy,  and  ran  to  bring 
his  disciples  word. 


I 


and  told  all  these 
things  to  the  eleven, 
and  to  all  the  rest. 
10  Now  they  were 
Mary  Magdalene, 
and  Joanna,  and 
Mary  the  mother  of 
James:  and  the  other 
women  with  them 
told  these  things  un¬ 
to  the  apostles.  11 
And  these  words  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  sight 
as  idle  talk;  and 
they  disbelieved 
them. 
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Second  Visit  to  the  Tomb. 

17.  And  Peter,  as  he  had  received  a  special  message, 
arose  and  went  forth,  and  ran  toward  the  tomb ;  and  the 
other  disciple  accompanied  him.  And  they  ran  both  to¬ 
gether:  and  the  other  disciple  outran  Peter,  and  came 
first  to  the  tomb;  and  stooping  and  looking  in,  he  saw 
the  linen  cloths  lying ;  yet  entered  he  not  in.  Simon  Peter 
then  came  following  him. 

18.  And  at  first  stooping  and  looking  in,  and  then  en¬ 
tering  into  the  tomb,  he  saw  the  linen  cloths  lying  by 
themselves,  and  the  napkin  that  was  about  his  head,  not 
lying  with  the  linen  cloths,  but  rolled  up  in  a  place  by 
itself.  Then  entered  in,  therefore,  the  other  disciple  also, 
which  came  first  to  the  tomb,  and  he  saw,  and  believed. 
For  as  yet  they  knew  not  the  scripture,  that  he  must  rise 
again  from  the  dead. 

19.  Then  both  Peter,  and  the  other  disciple  departed, 
and  went  away  unto  their  own  home,  wondering  at  that 
which  was  come  to  pass. 

First  Appearance. 

20.  But  Mary  Magdalene,  who  had  also  returned,  was 
standing  without  at  the  tomb  weeping;  so  as  she  wept, 
she  stooped  and  looked  into  the  tomb.  And  she  beheld 
two  angels  in  white  sitting,  one  at  the  head,  and  one  at 
the  feet  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain,  and  they  said 
unto  her.  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  She  said  unto  them. 
Because  they  have  taken  away  my  L#ord,  and  I  know  not 
whey  they  have  laid  him.  When  she  had  thus  said,  she 
turned  herself  back,  and  beheld  Jesus  standing. 

21.  And  thus’  it  was  that  when  he  was  risen  early  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  he  appeared  first  to  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene,  from  whom  he  had  cast  out  seven  devils. 

22.  But  she  knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus.  And  Jesus 
said  unto  her.  Woman,  why  weepest  thou?  whom  seekest 
thou  ?  She,  supposing  him  to  be  the  gardener,  said  unto 
him.  Sir,  if  thou  hast  borne  him  hence,  tell  me  where 
thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I  will  take  him  away.  Jesus  said 
unto  her,  Mary.  She  turned  herself,  and  said  unto  him 
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Mark.  I  Luke.  John. 

12  But  Peter  3  Peter  therefore  went  forth, 
'arose,  and  ran  and  the  other  disciple,  and 
junto  the  tomb;  they  went  toward  the  tomb. 

4  And  they  ran  both  together: 
and  the  other  disciple  outran 
Peter,  and  came  first  to  the 
tomb;  5  and  stooping  and 
looking  in,  he  seeth  the  linen 
cloths  lying;  yet  entered  he 
—  not  in.  6  Simon  Peter  there¬ 
fore  also  Cometh,  following 
him. 


iand  stooping  and  entered  into  the  tomb; 
and  looking  in,  and  he  beholdeth  the  linen 
he  seeth  the  cloths  lying,  7  and  the  napkin, 
I  linen  cloths  by  that  was  upon  his  head,  not 
I  themselves;  lying  with  the  linen  cloths, 
I  but  rolled  up  in  a  place  by 

:  itself.  8  Then  entered  in 

j  therefore  the  other  disciple 

also,  which  came  first  to  the 
I  tomb,  and  he  saw,  and  be- 

lieved.  9  For  as  yet  they 
knew  not  the  scripture,  that 
he  must  rise  again  from  the 
!  dead. 


and  he  depart-  lo  So  the  disciples  went  away 
ed  to  his  home,  again  unto  their  own  home, 
wondering  at 
that  which  was 
come  to  pass. 


I  11  But  Mary  was  standing 

!  without  at  the  tomb  weeping: 

so,  as  she  wept,  she  stooped 
and  looked  into  the  tomb;  12 
and  she  beholdeth  two  angels 
in  white  sitting,  one  at  the 
head,  and  one  at  the  feet, 
where  the  body  of  Jesus  had 
lain.  13  And  they  say  unto 
her.  Woman,  why  weepest 
thou?  She  saith  unto  them. 
Because  they  have  taken  away 
my  Lord,  and  I  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him. 
14  When  she  had  thus  said, 
she  turned  herself  back,  and 
beholdeth  Jesus  standing, 

9  Now  when  he 
was  risen  earlv  on 
the  first  day  of  the 
week,  he  appeared 
first  to  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene,  from  whom 
he  had  cast  out 
seven  devils. 

and  knew  not  that  it  was 
Jesus.  15  Jesus  saith  unto 
her.  Woman,  why  weepest 
thou?  whom  seekest  thou? 
She,  supposing  him  to  be  the 
gardener,  saith  unto  him.  Sir, 
if  thou  hast  borne  him  hence, 
tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid 
him,  and  I  will  take  him  away. 

16  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Mary. 
She  turneth  herself,  and  saith 
unto  him  in  Hebrew,  Rab- 
boni;  which  is  to  say.  Master. 

17  Jesus  saith  to  her.  Touch 
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in  Hebrew,  Rabboni,  which  is  to  say  Master.  Jesus  said 
to  her,  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  unto  the 
Father ;  but  go  unto  my  brethren,  and  say  to  them,  I  ascend 
unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  unto  my  God  and 
your  God. 


Second  Appearance. 

23.  Mary  Magdalene  now  finds  the  other  Mary,  who 
had  also  returned  to  the  tomb,  and  was  quite  close,  and 
they  set  off  to  tell  the  disciples. 

24.  And  behold,  Jesus  met  them  saying.  All  Hail.  And 
they  came,  and  {kneeling  down)  took  hold  of  his  feet, 
and  worshipped  him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them.  Fear 
not;  go  tell  my  brethren  that  they  depart  into  Galilee,  and 
there  shall  they  see  me. 

25.  Mary  Magdalene,  therefore,  with  the  other  Mary, 
went  and  told  the  disciples,  as  they  mourned  and  wept, 
saying,  I  have  seen  the  Lord,  and  how  that  he  had  said 
these  things  unto  her.  And  they,  when  they  heard  that 
he  was  alive,  and  had  been  seen  of  her,  disbelieved. 

26.  Now  while  they  were  going,  behold,  some  of  the 
guard  came  into  the  city,  and  told  unto  the  chief  priests 
all  the  things  that  were  come  to  pass.  And  when  they  were 
assembled  with  the  elders,  and  had  taken  counsel,  they 
gave  large  money  unto  the  soldiers,  saying.  Say  ye.  His 
disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole  him  away  while  we 
slept.  And  if  this  come  to  the  governor’s  ears,  we  will 
persuade  him,  and  rid  you  of  care.  So  they  took  the 
money,  and  did  as  they  were  taught :  and  this  saying  was 
spread  abroad  among  the  Jews,  and  continueth  until  this 
day. 


Third  Appearance. 

27.  Then  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Simon. 
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me  not;  for  I  am  not 
yet  ascended  unto 
the  Father:  but  go 
unto  my  brethren, 
and  say  to  them,  I 
ascend  unto  my 
Father  and  your 
Father,  and  my  (^d 
and  your  God. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


9  And  behold,  Jesus 
met  them,  saying. 
All  hail.  And  they 
came  and  took  hold 
of  his  feet,  and  wor- 
shipped  him.  10 
Then  saith  Jesus 
unto  them.  Fear  not: 
go  tell  my  brethren 
that  they  depart  into 
Galilee,  and  there 
shall  they  see  me. 


10  She  went  and 
told  them  that  had 
been  with  him,  as 
they  mourned  and 
wept.  11  And  they, 
when  they  heard 
that  he  was  alive, 
and  had  been  seen 
of  her,  disbelieved. 


11  Now  while  they 
were  going,  behold, 
some  of  the  guard 
came  into  the  city, 
and  told  unto  the 
chief  priests  all  the 
things  that  were 
come  to  pass.  12 
And  when  they  were 
assembled  with  the 
elders,  and  had  taken 
counsel,  they  gave 
large  money  unto  the 
the  soldiers,  13  say¬ 
ing,  Say  ye.  His  dis¬ 
ciples  came  by  night, 
and  stole  him  awayi 
while  we  slept.  14 
And  if  this  come  to 
the  "overnor’s  ears, 
we  will  persuade 
him,  and  rid  you  of 
care.  IS  So  they 
took  the  money,  andj 
did  as  they  were 
taught:  and  this  say¬ 
ing  was  spread 
abroad  among  the 
Jews,  and  continueth 
until  this  day. 


18  Mary  Magdalene 
Cometh  and  telleth 
the  disciples,  I  have 
seen  the  Lord;  and 
how  that  he  had  said 
these  things  unto 
her. 
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Fourth  Appearance. 

28.  And  after  these  things  he  was  manifested  in  an¬ 
other  form  unto  two  of  them,  as  they  walked,  on  their  way 
into  the  country. 

29.  And  behold,  two  of  them  were  going  that  very  day 
to  a  village  named  Emmaus,  which  was  three-score  fur¬ 
longs  from  Jerusalem.  And  they  communed  with  each 
other  of  all  these  things  which  had  happened.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  while  they  communed  and  questioned  together, 
that  Jesus  himself  drew  near,  and  went  with  them.  But 
their  eyes  were  holden  that  they  should  not  know  him. 
And  he  said  unto  them.  What  communications  are  these 
that  ye  have  one  with  another,  as  ye  walk?  And  they 
stood  still,  looking  sad.  And  one  of  them,  named  Cleopas, 
answering  said  unto  him.  Dost  thou  alone  sojourn  in 
Jerusalem  and  not  know  the  things  which  are  come  to  pass 
there  in  these  days  ?  And  he  said  unto  them.  What  things  ? 
And  they  said  unto  him.  The  things  concerning  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  which  was  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word 
before  God  and  all  the  people:  and  how  the  chief  priests 
and  our  rulers  delivered  him  up  to  be  condemned  to  death 
and  crucified  him.  But  we  hoped  that  it  was  he  which 
should  redeem  Israel.  Yea  and  beside  all  this,  it  is  now 
the  third  day  since  these  things  came  to  pass.  Moreover 
certain  women  of  our  company  amazed  us,  having  been 
early  at  the  tomb;  and  when  they  found  not  his  body, 
they  came,  saying,  that  they  had  also  seen  a  vision  of 
angels,  which  said  that  he  was  alive.  And  certain  of  them 
that  were  with  us  went  to  the  tomb,  and  found  it  even 
so  as  the  women  had  said:  but  him  they  saw  not.  And 
he  said  unto  them,  0  foolish  men,  and  slow  of  heart  to 
believe  in  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken!  Behoved 
it  not  the  Christ  to  suffer  these  things,  and  to  enter  into 
his  glory?  And  beginning  from  Moses  and  from  all  the 
prophets,  he  interpreted  to  them  in  all  the  scriptures  the 
things  concerning  himself.  And  they  drew  nigh  unto  the 
village,  whither  they  were  going :  and  he  made  as  though 
he  would  go  further.  And  they  constrained  him,  saying. 
Abide  with  us:  for  it  is  toward  evening,  and  the  day  is 
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12  And  after  these 
things  he  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  another 
form  unto  two  of 
them,  as  they  walked, 
on  their  way  into  the 
country. 


13  And  hehold,  two  of  them 
were  going  that  very  day  t9  a 
village  named  Kmmaus,  which 
was  three-score  furlongs  from 
Jerusalem.  14  And  they  com¬ 
muned  with  each  other  of  all 
these  things  which  had  hap¬ 
pened.  15  And  it  came  to 
pass,  while  they  communed 
and  questioned  together,  that 
Jesus  himself  drew  near,  and 
went  with  them.  16  But  their 
eyes  were  holden  that  they 
should  not  know  him.  17 
And  he  said  unto  them.  What 
communications  are  these  that 
ye  have  one  with  another,  as 
ye  walk  ?  _  And  they  stood 
still,  looking  sad.  18  And 
one  of  them,  named  Cleopas, 
answering  said  unto  him.  Dost 
thou  alone  sojourn  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  not  know  the  things 
which  are  come  to  pass  there 
in_  these  days?  19  And  he 
said  unto  them.  What  thinsrs? 
and  they  said  unto  him.  The 
things  concerning  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  which  was  a  prophet 
mighty  in  deed  and  word  be¬ 
fore  God  and  all  the  people: 

20  and  how  the  chief  priests 
and  our  rulers  delivered  him 
up  to  be  condemned  to  death, 
and  crucified  him.  21  But  we 
hoped  that  it  was  he  which 
should  redeem  Israel.  Yea 
and  beside  all  this,  it  is  now 
the  third  day  since  these 
things  came  to  pass.  22  More¬ 
over  certain  women  of  our 
company  amazed  us,  having 
been  early  at  the  tomb:  23 
and  when  they  found  not  his 
body,  thev  came,  saying,  that 
they  had  also  seen  a  vision  of 
angels,  which  said  that  be 
was  alive.  24  And  certain 
of  them  that  were  with  us 
went  to  the  tomb,  and  found 
it  even  so  as  the  women  had 
said:  but  him  they  saw  not. 

2.5  And  he  said  unto  them, 

O  foolish  men,  and  slow  of 
heart  to  believe  in  all  that  the 
prophets  have  spoken!  26  Be¬ 
hoved  it  not  the  Christ  to 
suffer  ^  these  things,  and  to  \ 
enter  into  his  glorv?  27  And 
besrinning  from  Moses  and 
from  all  the  prophets,  be  in¬ 
terpreted  to  them  in  all  the 
scriptures  the  things  concern¬ 
ing  himself.  28  And  they 
drew  nivh  unto  the  village, 
whither  they  were  going:  and 
he  made  as  though  be  would 
go  further. _  29  And  they  con¬ 
strained  him,  saying.  Abide 
with  us:  for  it  is  toward 
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now  far  spent.  And  he  went  in  to  abide  with  them.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  he  had  sat  down  with  them  to  meat, 
he  took  the  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake,  and  gave  to 
them.  And  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew  him ; 
and  he  vanished  out  of  their  sight.  And  they  said  one 
to  another.  Was  not  our  heart  burning  within  us,  while 
he  spake  to  us  in  the  way,  while  he  opened  to  us  the  scrip- 
'  tures? 

Fifth  Appearance. 

30.  And  they  rose  up  that  very  hour,  and  went  away, 
and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  found  the  eleven  gathered 
together,  and  them  that  were  with  them,  saying  The  L#ord 
is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon.  And  they 
rehearsed  the  things  that  happened  in  the  way,  and  how 
he  was  known  of  them  in  the  breaking  of  the  bread. 

31.  But  their  tale  as  to  a  resurrection  of  a  body,  able 
to  eat  food,  seemed  so  marvelous  that  though  they  ad¬ 
mitted  what  Simon  said, 

32.  They  yet  disbelieved  Cleopas  and  his  friend. 

33.  When  therefore  it  was  evening  of  that  day,  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  when  the  doors  were  shut,  where  the 

disciples  were,  for  fear  of  the  Jews, 

% 

34.  And  as  they  spake  these  things,  Jesus  was  mani¬ 
fested  unto  the  eleven  themselves,  and  their  friends,  as 
they  sat  at  meat.  For  he  came  and  stood  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  said  unto  them.  Peace  be  unto  you.  But 
they  were  terrified  and  affrighted,  and  supposed  that  they 
beheld  a  spirit.  And  he  said  unto  them  Why  are  ye  trou¬ 
bled?  and  wherefore  do  reasonings  arise  in  your  heart? 
See  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself:  handle 
me  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye 
behold  me  having. 

35.  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  showed  them  his 
'  hands  and  his  feet,  and  also  his  side.  And  while  they 

still  disbelieved  for  joy,  and  wondered,  he  said  unto  them. 
Have  ye  here  anything  to  eat?  And  they  gave  him  a 
piece  of  a  broiled  fish.  And  he  took  it,  and  did  eat  before 
them. 
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1 3  And  they 
went  away  and 
told  it  unto  the 
rest: 


33  And  they  rose  up  that] 
very  hour,  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  and  found 
the  eleven  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  and  them  that  were 
with  them,  34  saying.  The 
Ix)rd  is  risen  indeed,  and 
hath  appeared  to  Sunon. 
35  And  they  rehearsed  the 
things  that  happened  in 
the  way,  and  how  he  was 
known  of  them  in  the 
breaking  of  the  bread. 


evening,  and  the  day  is  now 
far  spent.  And  he  went  in  to 
abide  with  them.  30  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  he  had  sat 
down  with  them  to  meat,  he 
took  the  bread,  and  blessed 
it,  and  brake,  and  gave  to 
them.  31  And  their  eyes  were 
opened,  and  they  knew  him; 
and  he  vanished  out  of  their 
sight.  32  And  they  said  one 
to  another.  Was  not  our  heart 
burning  within  us,  while  he 
spake  to  us  in  the  way,  while 
he  opened  to  us  the  scrip¬ 
tures? 


I 


neither  be¬ 
lieved  they 
them. 


19  When  therefore  it  was 
evening,  on  that  day,  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  when 
the  doors  were  shut  where 
the  disciples  were,  for  fear 
of  the  Jews, 


14  And  after¬ 
ward  he  was 
manifested  un¬ 
to  the  eleven 
themselves  as 
they  sat  at 
meat; 


36  And  as  they  spake 
these  things,  he  himself 
stood  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  saith  unto  them. 
Peace  be  unto  you.  37  But 
they  were  terrified  and 
affrighted,  and  supposed 
that  they  beheld  a  spirit. 
38  And  he  said  unto  them. 
Why  are  ye  troubled?  and 
wherefore  do  reasonings 
arise  in  your  heart?  39 
See  my  hands  and  my 
feet,  that  it  is  I  myself: 
handle  me,  and  see;  for  a 
spirit  has  not  flesh  and 
bones,  as  ye  behold  me 
having. 


Jesus  came  and  stood  in  the 
midst,  and  saith  unto  them. 
Peace  be  unto  you. 


40  And  when  be  had  said 
this,  he  shewed  them  his 
hands  and  his  feet.  41 
And  while  they  still  dis¬ 
believed  for  joy,  and  won¬ 
dered,  he  said  unto  them. 
Have  ye  here  anything  to 
eat?  42  And  they  gave 
him  a  piece  of  a  broiled 
fish.  43  And  he  took  it, 
and  did  eat  before  them. 


20  And  when  he  had  said 
this,  he  shewed  unto  them  his 
hands  and  his  side. 
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36.  And  he  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief  and 
hardness  of  heart,  because  they  believed  not  them  which 
had  seen  him  after  he  was  risen. 


37.  The  disciples  therefore  {being  at  last  convinced) 
were  glad,  when  they  saw  the  Lord.  Jesus  therefore  said 
to  them  again,  Peace  be  unto  you:  as  the  Father  hath 
sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  when  he  had  said  this, 
he  breathed  on  them  and  said  unto  them,  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whosoever  sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven 
unto  them;  and  whosoever  sins  ye, retain,  they  are  re¬ 
tained. 

NOTES. 

The  numbers  refer  to  the  previous  paragraphs. 

2.  Now  we  must  remember  that  when  the  Evangelists  speak 
of  one  or  two  persons,  they  do  not  always  mean  they  were  alone, 
there  may  have  been  others  with  them.  This  is  clear  from  St.  John's 
account,  for  though  Mary  Magdalene  is  mentioned  alone  in  v.  1, 
it  is  implied  in  the  next  verse  that  there  had  been  others  with  her, 
for  she  says  “we”  know  not.  It  is  also  clear  from  St.  Luke’s  account, 
for  though  he  mentions  Peter  alone  as  going  to  the  tomb,  he  after¬ 
wards  implies  in  the  words  “certain  of  them  that  were  with  us” 
(v.  24)  that  at  least  one  other  disciple  went  with  him.  Similarly 
he  describes  the  Ascension,  as  if  only  the  Eleven  were  present, 
though  here  again  it  is  clear  from  his  own  narrative,  that  he  knew 
there  were  others  with  them,  since  he  afterwards  records  St.  Peter 
as  saying  so.  (Acts  1.  2-6:21-23.)  And  in  the  present  case  it  is 
plain  from  the  other  Evangelists  that,  in  addition  to  the  two  Maries, 
several  other  women  went  to  the  tomb  early  that  morning,  though 
perhaps  in  separate  parties,  so  as  to  avoid  being  noticed. 

3.  The  guard  would,  of  course,  get  away  as  quickly  as  they  could. 
And  the  narrative  implies  that  they  did  so,  since  very  soon  after¬ 
wards  some  of  them  were  in  the  city,  telling  the  chief  priests  what 
had  happened.  (Matt.  28:11.)  The  narrative  also  implies  that 
the  angel  entered  into  the  tomb,  for  when  addressing  the  women 
just  afterwards,  he  says,  “Come  see  the  place,”  as  if  he  were  inside. 
And  since  his  object  now  was  to  comfort  the  women,  instead  of 
overcoming  the  guard,  he  doubtless  assumed  a  less  terrifying  ap¬ 
pearance. 

4.  There  is  a  slight  discrepancy  here,  as  to  the  time  when  the 
women  reached  the  tomb.  But  if  they  went  in  two  parties,  one  of 
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and  he  up¬ 
braided  them 
with  their  un¬ 
belief  and  hard¬ 
ness  of  heart, 
because  they 
believed  not 
them  which 
had  seen  him 
after  he  was 
risen. 

37. 

i 

i 

1 

The  disciples  therefore  were 
glad,  when  they  saw  the  Lord. 
21  Jesus  therefore  said  to 
them  again.  Peace  be  unto 
you:  as  the  Father  hath  sent 
me,  even  so  send  I  you.  22 
And  when  he  had  said  this, 
he  breathed  on  them,  and 
saith  unto  them.  Receive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghost:  23  whose 
soever  sms  ye  forgive,  they 
are  forgiven  unto  them; 
whose  soever  sins  ye  retain, 
they  are  retained. 

these  may  have  reached  the  tomb  just  before  the  sun  rose,  when 
it  was  still  comparatively  dark;  and  the  other  just  after.  Or 
perhaps  Mary  Magdalene,  who  is  always  mentioned  first,  as  if  she 
were  the  leader  of  the  party,  went  on  ahead  by  herself. 

6.  The  fact  of  her  running  implies  that  she  was  in  a  great 
hurry,  so  she  probably  left  the  other  women  at  the  tomb.  And 
this  is  only  what  we  should  expect,  the  other  women  remaining 
at  the  tomb,  while  Mary  Magdalene  (who  was  perhaps  the  youngest 
of  the  party,  or  the  most  active)  ran  to  fetch  St.  Peter,  and  the 
other  disciple. 

7.  Of  course,  strictly  speaking,  the  they  in  Mark  and  Luke 
means  all  the  women.  But  I  think,  if  a  party  of  at  least  five  women 
had  come  to  the  tomb,  and  then  one  of  them  went  away,  the  re¬ 
mainder  might  still  be  spoken  of  as  they.  Indeed  they  could  scarcely 
be  otherwise  described,  without  repeating  the  names  over  again. 

8.  The  angels  being  sometimes  called  men  presents  no  difficulty. 
For  angels  are  not  likely  to  have  appeared  in  any  but  a  human 
form,  and  St.  Luke  uses  both  words,  calling  them  men  in  v.  4  and 
angels  in  v.  23.  Similarly  Gabriel  is  called  a  man  in  Dan.  9:21, 
and  an  angel  in  Luke  1:25. 

9.  See  note  on  2. 

12.  One  part  of  the  angel’s  message  being  recorded  only  by 
St.  Luke,  and  another  by  the  other  Evangelists,  need  occasion  no 
surprise;  for  it  was  quite  common  in  the  Bible  (as  in  other  books), 
when  recording  a  speech,  only  to  give  a  short  abstract  of  it.  A 
striking  instance  is  St.  Paul’s  speech  at  Athens.  He  had  been 
specially  asked  to  address  the  people,  and  to  explain  his  new 
teaching,  so  is  not  likely  to  have  spoken  for  less  than  half  an 
hour;  yet  his  speech  in  Acts  17  would  not  take  three  minutes. 
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13.  St.  Mark’s  adding  “and  Peter y'  without  apparently  any  motive, 
is  interesting;  because  it  happens  to  explain  what  is  mentioned  in 
the  third  and  fourth  Gospels,  that  he  was  the  Apostle  who  first 
went  to  the  tomb.  They  do  not  give  any  reason  for  this;  but  if 
the  message  had  been  specialy  addressed  to  him,  it  will,  of  course, 
account  for  his  going. 

16.  No  one  can  think  that  the  women  remained  silent  about  it 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  on  recovering  they  would,  of  course, 
tell  the  disciples,  though  perhaps  with  mixed  feelings,  hoping  with 
great  joy  that  it  might  be  true,  and  yet  not  quite  getting  over  their 
previous  fear.  (Mary  Magdalene  herself  could  only  have  vouched 
for  the  empty  tomb.) 

17.  See  note  on  2,  as  to  the  other  disciple  not  being  mentioned 
in  Luke. 

23.  The  other  Mary  is  so  frequently  associated  with  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene,  that  it  seems  probable  that  she  returned  to  the  tomb  with 
her,  or  just  afterwards;  and  might  very  well  have  been  looking 
about  in  the  garden  for  someone  to  ask. 

24.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  section  from  the  other  Gospels 
has  been  inserted  between  verses  8  and  9  in  St.  Matthew’s  account, 
and  at  first  sight  this  seems  unjustified.  But  we  must  remember 
St.  Matthew’s  words,  “And  behold”  (R.  V.)  do  not  always  imply  a 
close  connection  in  time,  between  what  went  before  and  what 
follows.  For  the  expression  is  used  in  Matt.  2:1,  when  there  must 
have  been  an  interval  of  at  least  some  months.  (Now  when  Jesus 
was  born  .  .  .  behold  wise  men  from  the  East  came  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem.)  And  in  the  present  case,  it  is  almost  certain  that  something 
must  have  occurred  between  vs.  8  and  9.  For  in  v.  8  the  women 
(with  the  disciples)  are  told  to  go  to  Galilee  to  see  Christ,  and 
yet  in  v.  9  they  are  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  meeting  Him  near 
the  tomb.  And  the  other  Grospels  supply  exactly  what  is  needed. 
For  if  Christ  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene,  as  recorded  by 
St  Mark;  and  if  this  was  at  the  tomb,  as  recorded  by.  St.  John; 
then  she  and  the  other  Mary  would  not  be  surprised  at  meeting 
Him  in  the  garden  soon  afterwards.  It  will  also  account  for  their 
at  once  recognizing  Him,  though  on  other  occasions  He  was  not 
recognized  at  first.  The  narrative  moreover  implies  that  they  knelt 
doivn,  or  else  prostrated  themselves,  otherwise  they  could  not  have 
taken  hold  of  Christ  by  His  feet.  And  this  may  explain  why  Mary 
Magdalene  was  permitted  to  touch  Christ  now,  though  forbidden 
to  do  so  shortly  before.  She  might  worship  Him  as  her  Lord,  but 
not  touch  Him  as  a  mere  Rabboni.  The  meaning  of  the  words, 
“For  I  am  not  yet  ascended”  etc.,  is  very  puzzling,  but  need  not 
be  discussed  here. 

27.  The  appearance  to  Simon  is  mentioned  later  on  in  Luke  24:34. 

31.  It  is  clear  from  Luke  24:37,  that  the  appearanc3  to  Simon 
did  not  convince  the  Apostles  as  to  a  bodily  resurrection;  so  while 
admitting  what  he  said,  they  might  still  doubt  what  Cleopas  said. 
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34.  It  should  be  noticed  how  the  two  accounts  explain  one  an¬ 
other  here.  St.  John’s  saying  that  the  doors  were  shut,  explains 
St.  Luke’s  saying  that  they  mistook  Him  for  a  spirit,  since,  if 
Christ  suddenly  appeared  within  closed  doors,  they  would  naturally 
think  he  was  a  Spirit,  while  St.  Luke’s  saying  that  they  mistook 
Him  for  a  Spirit,  explains  St.  John’s  saying  that  He  showed  them 
His  hands  and  side,  obviously  to  convince  them  that  He  was  not 
a  Spirit. 

37.  Inserting  the  verses  from  the  other  Evangelists  into  St. 
John’s  account  makes  the  latter  seem  much  more  natural ;  for  then 
Christ’s  saying  to  them  again,  the  second  time.  Peace  he  unto  you, 
would  not  immediately  follow  His  doing  so  the  first  time,  which 
seems  rather  puzzling  if  we  read  the  fourth  Gospel  alone. 
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I. 

Alike  to  Christendom  and  to  the  Mystical  Body  of 
Christ  has  the  virgin-mother  proved  an  individuality  of 
striking  interest.  Prose  and  Verse  have  conspired  to  laud 
her  charms,  Tradition  has  haloed  her  with  entrancing  leg¬ 
ends,  Ecclesiasticism  has  dwelt  lovingly  and  insistently 
upon  her  notable  powers,  prerogatives,  and  personality; 
while  Art  has  enshrined  her  in  the  darkling  shadows  of 
monastic  crypts,  the  sun-lit  vistas  of  world-famed  gal¬ 
leries,  and  on  the  wide-flung  incensed  spaces  of  towering 
cathedral  walls. 

Only  momentary  thought  is  required  to  realize  that  her 
direct  maternal  relation  to  The  Master  has  sufficed  to 
evoke  an  age-long  tenderness  of  concept  and  a  delicacy  of 
comprehension  that,  beyond  question,  has  served  to  exalt 
her  to  a  commanding  preeminence  among  women.  Nor 
should  be  minimized  the  interesting  fact  that  this  very 
relationship  has  also  served  to  stimulate  the  thoughtful 
study  of  philosophers,  scientists,  and  theologians. 

While  freely  admitting  the  utter  futility  of  endeavoring 
to  present  an  accurate  composite  view  of  Mary,  nor  yet 
of  recording  the  protean  interpretations  of  her  person  and 
personality  that  have  tended  to  crystallize  through  the 
passing  centuries,  but  have,  of  necessity,  varied  with  the 
equation  of  each  individual,  whose  contemplative  mind 
has  busied  itself  with  this  theme ;  yet  it  is  submitted  that 
the  following  summary,  while  doubtless  failing  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  concept  of  any  single  mind,  or  of  any  ecclesiastic 
group,  or  of  any  nation,  or  of  any  century,  will  probably 
fairly  outline  the  more  significant  opinions  and  impres¬ 
sions. 

Mary,  as  customarily  conceived,  was  a  woman  of  pure 
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character,  of  good  stock,  of  reverent  mind;  strongly  ma¬ 
ternal  in  type,  with  whole-hearted  concentration  in,  and 
worship  for,  her  Son,  a  concrete  and  significant  exempli¬ 
fication  of  ideal  wifehood  and  motherhood.  Furthermore, 
in  most  minds,  she  is  probably  visualized  as  definitely 
beautiful  in  face  and  form,  and  in  addition  adorned  with 
all  the  gracious  charms  of  an  abundant  womanhood. 

A  very  generous  proportion  of  Christendom  is  led  in 
its  faith  and  its  religious  life  by  the  dominating  infiuence 
of  ecclesiastics.  To  this  group  Mary,  of  supernatural 
origin,  is  seen  clothed  with  supernatural  powers,  is  the 
arbitress  of  destinies,  the  accepted  mediatrix  between  hu¬ 
manity  and  The  Throne,  herself  an  appropriate  object  of 
worship.^ 

A  presentation  of  the  multitudinous  Marys  of  legend, 
of  tradition,  and  of  myth,  would  serve  but  to  confuse  judg¬ 
ment,  and  lead  us  into  the  devious  byways  of  a  fruitless 
casuistry. 

II. 

Difficult  as  is  the  task  for  the  average  mind  to  visualize 
an  abstraction,  or  a  personality,  or  an  event  long  since 
buried  in  the  limbo  of  the  centuries;  more  difficult  is  it 
to  phrase  an  intelligible  explanation  or  discussion  of  such 
matters;  and  yet  more  difficult  is  the  portrayal  of  such 
in  concrete  form.  As  contrast  to  those  who  have  spoken 
or  written  of  the  virgin-mother  (theologians  as  a  rule) 
should  be  set  those  who  convey  their  concepts  by  the  ready 
avenue  of  the  eye. 

It  requires  but  passing  conversance  to  realize  that  a 
highly  suggestive  field  for  study  has  thus  been  developed 
by  Art.  Nor  would  the  thought  seem  difficult  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  the  creations  of  artists  should  exhibit  a  fairly 
accurate  display  of  current  views  regarding  the  personal- 

ilt  is  probably  a  general  opinion  that  Mary  has  been  formally 
canonized  by  Rome,  but  a  somewhat  hurried  survey  of  Butler,  “Lives 
of  Fathers,  Martyrs  and  Other  Principal  Saints;”  Baring-Gould, 
“Lives  of  the  Saints;”  Catholic  Encyclopedia;  Schaff-Herzog,  “En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge,”  etc.,  etc.,  has  failed  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  impression — though  a  multitude  of  feasts  and  holy 
days,  connected  with  Mary,  are  therein  recorded. 
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ity  and  environmental  setting  of  this  historically  inter¬ 
esting  character. 

Needless  to  remark  that  the  present  occasion  is  not 
suitable  for  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  various  schools, 
the  influence  of  circumstance,  the  interpretations  as  en¬ 
gendered  by  either  nationality  or  propinquity,  nor  the 
practically  insoluble  problem  whether  or  not  any  given 
artist  (or  group  of  artists)  possessed  the  Spirit-  anointed 
eyes  of  the  genuine  Christian.  Suffice  it  for  the  present 
purpose  to  view  the  problem  along  exceedingly  simple  and 
admittedly  broad  lines. 

There  is  evidenced  in  the  earliest  records  a  tendency 
for  the  artist  to  portray  the  mother  with  her  attention 
directed  toward  The  Child,  though  she  herself  by  virtue 
of  relative  size  and  position  remains  the  larger  and  the 
dominant  flgure.  As  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  faith 
of  the  post-apostolic  centuries  would  exhibit  a  compara¬ 
tive  freedom  from  gross  contamination  and  frank  de¬ 
cadence,  no  surprise  should  be  engendered  by  the  reaction 
of  Art  to  the  existing  religious  (if  not  keenly  spiritual) 
atmosphere  of  those  days.  The  preponderant  artistic  in¬ 
fluence  was  Byzantine,  of  scant  aesthetic  value;  but  out¬ 
shining  from  its  wooden  formalism  and  obvious  crudities 
is  the  attempt  to  focalize  attention  upon  The  Child.  By¬ 
zantine  characteristics  continued  to  manifest  themselves 
until  well  down  into  the  15th  century,  though  by  this  time 
Bellini  and  others  were  able  to  introduce  a  measure  of 
beauty  in  their  paintings.  With  the  onset  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  was  injected  a  marked  increase  of  artistic 
power  and  grace.  The  voluptuous  Madonnas  of  Raphael 
(Sistine, — Of  the  Chair, — Of  The  House  of  Alba, — In  the 
Meadow,  etc.)  serve  to  accentuate  the  transition  and  fore¬ 
shadow  future  tendencies. 

By  this  time  The  Child  was  frankly  secondary,  the  com¬ 
manding  maternal  figure,  garnished  with  regal  draperies 
and  environment,  confronts  the  spectator  from  the  emi¬ 
nence  of  an  earthly  throne,  or  the  yet  greater  eminence 
of  a  celestial  throne.* 

20ne  of  the  earliest  specimens,  640  A.  D.,  of  the  enthroned  mother 
is  found  in  a  mosaic  decorating  the  apex  of  the  Cathedral  of  Parenzo 
(Austria),  constructed  by  Bishop  Euphrasius. 
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The  gymnastics  of  ecclesiastic  casuistry,  by  which  had 
been  determined  the  acceptability  of  the  monstrous  titles, 
“Queen  of  Heaven”  and  “Mother  of  God,”  and  their  incor¬ 
poration  in  the  current  religious  vernacular,  had  also  stim¬ 
ulated  a  parasitic  and  servile  Art  to  the  production  of 
multiplied  and  suitably  gorgeous  presentations  of  the  erst¬ 
while  peasant  in  her  new  and  resplendent  role.*  It  was 


8/n  re  “Queen  of  Heaven”  and  “Mother  of  God:” 

In  justice  to  Papal  Rome  it  is  freely  conceded  that  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  authorship  of  these  phrase-titles  lay  not  with  the  Roman 
hierarchy.  For  we  find  mention  of  the  “Queen  of  Heaven”  and 
her  idolatrous  practices  made  by  Jeremiah  (XLIV,  15-30),  whose 
prophetic  activity  extended  from  518  to  477  B.  C.  Nor  does  this 
ancient  notation  exhaust  our  knowledge  of  these  associated  titles, 
for  study  of  pagan  mythology  shows  that  practically  all  of  the  con¬ 
spicuous  systems  exhibit  in  varied  and  multitudinous  guise  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  a  goddess-mother  (both  with  amd  without  a  child) ;  the  which 
goddess  is  also  the  queen  of  the  abode  of  the  gods.  A  discussion 
of  this  interesting  and  important  fact  would,  of  itself,  require  a 
generous  monograph.  The  fons  et  origo  of  ancient  idolatry  is  to 
be  found  at  Babylon,  and  the  first  “Queen  of  Heaven”  and  “Mother 
of  God”  was  the  deified  Semiramis  (paragon  of  beauty  and  supreme 
mistress  of  lust)  and  the  first  “child”  was  the  deified  Nimrod. 
After  deification  she  became  known  as  Rhea  and  became  co-associated 
with  her  son,  with  the  deification  title  of  Nin.  From  Babylon  the 
cult  spread;  so  that  we  find  Isis  and  Osiris  (Eg^t),  Isi  and  Iswara 
(India),  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  (Greece),  Venus  and  Jupiter  puer 
(Rome) ;  nor  is  the  far  East  exempt,  for  Jesuit  missionaries  found 
the  counterpart  of  the  Madonna  and  her  Child  worshipped  in  Thibet 
and  Japan;  and  in  China  she  is  seen  under  the  name  Shing  Moo,  the 
Holy  Mother. 

Probably  the  earliest  genuine  text  of  a  Marian  litany  is  that 
found  in  a  12th  Century  Codex  of  the  Mainz  Library  (“Letania  de 
domina  nostra  Dei  genitrice  virginae  Maria;  oratio  valde  bona; 
cottidie  pro  quacumque  tribulatione  recitanda  est”).  The  following 
will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  titles  therein  employed:  “Sancta 
Maria,  stirps  patriarcharum,  vaticinium  prophetarum,  solatium 
apostolorum,  rosa  martirum,  predicatio  confessorum,  lilium  vir- 
ginum,  ora  pro  nobis  benedictum  ventris  tui  fructum,”  etc.,  etc. 
A  posterior  Codex  (late  13th — early  14th  centuries)  in  the  IJbrary 
of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  affords  a  more  generous  study  of  the  Marian 
title,  thus: 

“Holy  Mary,  Mother  and  Spouse  of  Christ;  Holy  Mary,  Mother 
Inviolate;  Holy  Mary,  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  Holy  Mary, 
Queen  of  Heaven;  Holy  Mary,  Mistress  of  the  Angels;  Holy  Mary, 
Stair  of  Heaven;  Holy  Mary,  (^ates  of  Paradise;  Holy  Mary,  Mother 
of  True  Counsel;  Holy  Mary,  Gate  of  Celestial  Life;  Holy  Mary, 
Our  Advocate;  Holy  Mary,  Brightest  Star  of  Heaven;  Holy  Mary, 
Fountain  of  True  Wisdom;  Holy  Mary,  Unfading  Rose;  Holy 
Mary,  Beauty  of  Angels;  Holy  Mary,  Flower  of  Patriarchs;  Holy 
Mary,  Desire  of  Prophets ;  Holy  Mary,  Treasure  of  Apostles ;  Holy 
Mary,  Praise  of  Martyrs;  Holy  Mary,  Glorification  of  Priests; 
Holy  Mary,  Immaculate  Virgin;  Holy  Mary,  Splendour  of  Virgins 
and  Example  of  Chastity.” 

The  title  “Mother  of  God”  seems  to  have  been  officially  adopted 
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but  part  of  the  alchemic  transmutation  that  a  woman’s 
simple  grace  should  be  largely  submerged  in  the  elaborate 
garnitures,  the  magnificent  backgrounds,  and  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  court  of  angels  and  martyrs,  of  saints  and  sin¬ 
ners,  of  hierarchs  and  beasts,  of  stars  and  clouds,  with 
which  it  was  deemed  appropriate  to  invest  her. 

Surely  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Bethlehem  stable  and  the 
Nazareth  shop  to  the  enthroned  and  enskyed  presentments 
of  Raphael,  Titian,  Veronese,  Bellini  and  Giorgione. 

While  Southern  artists  usually  garnished  the  mother’s 
head  with  the  nimbus,  this  in  the  North  was  frequently 
supplanted  by  a  crown,  which,  though  but  another  evi¬ 
dence  of  decadence  from  scriptural  revelation,  must  be 
conceded  as  subtly  harmonious  with  the  “Queen  of  Hea¬ 
ven”  myth.  By  this  time  the  figure  of  the  Madonna  had 
assumed  heroic  size  and  generously  voluptuous  propor¬ 
tions;  nor  may  it  be  denied  that  in  not  a  few  instances 
a  frank  coarseness  in  type  was  evidenced.  But  the  en¬ 
throned  and  enskyed  Queen  was  gradually  to  be  displaced ; 
and  though  such  modernists  as  Bodenhausen,  Defregger 
and  Bouguereau  have  maintained  a  traditional  treatment, 
yet  the  modernists,  as  a  class,  have  reverted  to  the  relative 
simplicity  of  earlier  days.  The  pastoral  setting  is  again 
employed  and  often  merged  into  scenes  of  domestic  type. 
Schongauer,  Romano,  Murillo,  Rembrandt,  Corregio  and 
Lippi  are  found  among  the  progenitors  of  this  modern 
school.  The  virgin-mother,  no  longer  in  regnant  poses 
and  regal  panoply,  now  exhibits  herself  in  maternal  guise ; 
but  she  remains,  as  heretofore,  the  dominant  figure. 

With  but  the  rarest  exceptions  all  artists  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  portray  the  mother  as  physically  attractive.  That 
all  such  portrayals  do  not  of  necessity  invariably  succeed, 
is  partly  due  to  the'  artist’s  personal  equation,  and  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  most  observers  are  frankly  insular  in 
preference,  and  thus  fail  to  respond  to  heterologous  types. 
This  insularity  of  the  observer  is  fully  paralleled  by  the 

at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  431  A.  D.  By  the  Second  Council  of 
Nicaea,  787  A.  D.,  it  was  declared  that  veneration  paid  to  her 
image  passed  on  to  herself,  and  that  he  who  adored  {ho  proskunon) 
the  image  adored  the  original. 
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insularity  of  the  artist  himself,  for  with  remarkable  regu¬ 
larity  the  type  that  has  been  commonly  recorded  has  been 
that  of  his  native  soil.  Tissot  is  one  of  the  few  that  have 
been  activated  by  a  phylogenetic  impulse,  and  that  have 
endeavored  to  convey  by  their  craft  either  the  types  or 
the  ensemble  of  Palestine. 

The  paintings  and  statuary  of  the  inconophile  churches 
of  today  are,  as  a  rule,  of  negligible  esthetic,  artistic,  or 
spiritual  value,  but  they  continue  to  exhibit  the  supremacy 
of  the  mother  whenever  found  in  association  with  The 
Child. 

Of  more  than  passing  interest  is  the  fact  that  whereas 
in  the  world-famed  galleries  the  modernists  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  substantial  number  of  portrayals  of  the  pastoro- 
domestic  type,  by  contrast  is  it  to  be  noted  that  ecclesi¬ 
astic  welcome  and  sanction  continue  to  be  bestowed  upon 
those  exhibiting  regal  embellishment. 

Furthermore,  it  would  seem  to  be  but  a  fair  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  iconophile  ecclesiasticism  endorses  the  domi- 
nancy,  if  not  frankly  the  supremacy,  of  the  mother  when¬ 
ever  co-associated  with  The  Child. 

III. 

The  foregoing  sections  would  suggest  the  vast  number 
of  primrose  paths  of  dalliance  upon  which  the  mind  might 
journey  far;  likewise  would  they  suggest  the  speculative 
maze  wherein  judgment  would  inevitably  find  itself  fruit¬ 
lessly  circling.  Fortunately,  however,  we  are  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  orientation  of  this  field  of  luxuriant  error 
and  fantastic  imaginings;  for  though  it  be  true  that  we 
have  no  authentic  fragment  of  either  the  body  or  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  virgin-mother,  we  know  not  her  home  nor 
her  sepulchre,  nor  have  we  first-hand  portrait,  nor  statue, 
biography  nor  autobiography;  yet  accurate  information 
is  to  be  had  for  the  seeking  mind,  and  this,  too,  no  further 
afield  than  the  records  of  The  Word.* 

is  a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  interest  that  it  seems  to  be 
quite  freely  admitted  by  Roman  writers  that  the  mass  of  Marian 
data  (commonly  associated  with  the  teaching  of  Rome)  is  derived 
from  either  legend  or  apocryphal  literature.  Thus  the  Catholic 
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Amidst  the  shocking  unrest  and  turmoil  and  misery 
of  the  period  antedating  and  sequent  to  the  Nativity 
(which  in  epitome  strikingly  foreshadowed  current  days) 
there  was  to  be  found,  among  the  godly  of  Israel,  a  long 
cherished  hope,  and  a'  spirit  of  eager  expectancy  for 
the  fulfillment  of  age-long  prophecies  regarding  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Messiah-King. 

The  place  of  His  nativity  had  been  foretold  (Mic.  v.  2), 
the  lineage  from  which  He  should  spring  had  been  desig¬ 
nated  (Is.  ix.  7),  His  titles  had  been  announced  (Is.  vii. 
14,  ix.  6),®  His  virgin  birth  prophecied  (Is.  vii.  14),“  His 
sojourn  in  Egypt  recorded  (Hos.  xi.  i),  specific  allusion  to 
the  character  of  His  work  had  been  made  (Is.  ix.  6,  7, 
xlii  1-4) ,  and  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  God-Man  had 
been  affirmed  in  the  ancient  sentence  of  Jehovah  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  Genesis  (Gen. 
iii,  14-15).* 

Encyclopedia  concedes  that  all  information  regarding  either  the 
names  or  lives  of  Mary’s  parents  is  apocryphal  in  source.  Nor 
is  more  substantial  foundation  shown  for  her  personal  immaculate 
conception,  nor  for  the  doctrine  of  her  personal  impeccability.  The 
latter  seems  to  have  been  involuntarily  sponsored  by  Augustine 
as  follows:  Though  he  had  repeatedly  asserted  that  she  was  bom 
in  original  sin  (Z>e  Gen.  ad  lit.  X.  18)  yet  on  an  occasion  when 
controverting  Pelagius  (that  many  lived  free  from  sin)  he  stated, 
“the  holy  virgin  Mary  of  whom,  out  of  honour  to  the  Lord,  I  wish 
no  question  to  be  made  where  sins  are  treated  of — for  how  do  we 
know  what  mode  of  grace,  wholly  to  conquer  sin  may  have  been 
bestowed  upon  her,  who  was  found  meet  to  conceive  and  bear  Him, 
of  whom  it  is  certain  that  He  had  no  sin.”  Upon  the  double  en¬ 
tendre  of  this  dubious  phrasing  it  would  appear  that  Lombardus, 
and  his  school,  developed  their  famous  doctrine. 

One  is  fairly  overwhelmed  by  the  vast  number  of  apocryphal 
narratives  bearing,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  Marianism.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important  is  the  **Protevangelium  Jacobi,**  and  of 
those  detailing  legendary  matters  of  post-ascension  days,  possibly 
**De  transitu  Mariae**  (mid  4th  Cent.)  is  of  greatest  interest. 
However,  the  question  of  relative  importance  is  largely  a  matter 
of  personal  equation. 

No  frank  tendency  toward  a  definite  cultus  of  the  virgin  was 
found  before  the  closing  years  of  the  4th  century. 

5ln  a  footnote  to  Is.  vii.  14,  “a  virgin”  (Companion  Bible),  the 
scholarly  Bullinger  discusses — ha-‘almah  (damsel)  vs."  b^thulah 
(.virgin),  and  shows  that  while  as  “a  sign”  to  Ahaz  this  damsel 
was  an  ‘almah,  yet  as  a  fulfilled  prophecy.  Matt.  1:21-23,  it  was 
in  Mary — the  Trop^cVos  (bethulah). 

In  connection  with  Is.  vii.  14,  should  be  studied  vii.  3,  viii.  3,  4, 
and  X.  21. 

*It  should  be  a  matter  of  more  general  recognition  that  God  ap¬ 
pears  in  The  Word  under  a  large  number  of  titles,  and  quite  a  few 
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Brief  though  they  be,  yet  from  the  0.  T.  allusions, 
whether  direct  or  of  typical  significance,  the  evidence 
afforded  is  unmistakable  that  the  mother  should  be  purely 
human,  and  not  in  any  sense  of  superhuman  origin,  or 
gifted  with  superhuman  powers  or  attributes.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  highly  significant  that  she  is  always  seen  in 
connection  with,  or  on  account  of,  and  always  subsidiary 
to,  her  Son. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  direct  N.  T.  allusions  to 
the  virgin-mother  outnumber  those  found  in  0.  T. ;  and 
of  these  all  save  two  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  The 
following  digest  (page  82)  is  essentially  complete,  and  in 
chronologic  sequence. 

There  remain  but  two  other  notations — ^the  first.  Acts 
I.  12-14,  records  the  presence  of  Mary  in  the  early  suppli¬ 
catory  prayer-group  of  post>resurrection  days;  while  the 
second.  Gal.  IV.  4,  records  The  Son  as  “made  of  a  woman, 
made  under  the  Law.” 

Now  if  it  be  true  that  we  have  no  credible  evidence 
regarding  the  virgin-mother  save  that  recorded  in  the 
Word,  our  task  of  studying  her  personality,  and  her  reac¬ 
tion  to  her  environment  (in  particular  to  the  Person  and 
Work  of  her  Son)  is  rendered  quite  simple,  and  wholly 
divested  from  the  necessity  of  laborious  conning  of  an¬ 
cient  manuscripts,  the  deciphering  of  musty  palimpsests, 
and  the  critical  sifting  of  traditionary  tales.  Indeed  the 
task,  as  thus  self-delineated,  is  so  elementary  in  type,  and 
obviously  so  correct  in  principle  and  method  that  we  are, 
perforce,  afforded  a  significant  rubric  upon  our  spiritual 
comprehension,  when  we  realize  that  figment  and  fancy 
have  been  swallowed  with  pious  and  unctious  complacency, 
while  the  truth  has  been  persistently  ignored,  though  re¬ 
corded  for  our  instruction  upon  the  page  of  Holy  Writ. 

additional  combinations  thereof.  Without  a  reasonable  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  these,  the  student  is  deprived  of  the  acquisition  of  im¬ 
portant  exegetic  data.  In  this  particular  instance  God  is  shown 
as  Jehovah-Elohim.  In  the  capacity  of  Elohim,  God  is  revealed  as 
The  Creator,  and  mankind  occupies  the  positional  relationship  of 
His  creatures.  From  John  I.  1-6  we  gather  that  The  Word  was 
The  Creator,  and  from  John  I.  14  we  learn  that  The  Word  is  one 
of  the  titles  of  The  Redeemer.  From  this  may  be  deduced  the  in¬ 
teresting  fact  that  Jehovah-Elohim  of  O.  T.  is  prophesying  His 
own  advent  and  mission,  which  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  N.  T. 


Incident,  Occasion,  Conversation  Matthew  Mark  Luke  John 
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The  inspired  notations,  our  sole  authentic  record,  follow. 
Comment  thereon  has  been  made  purposely  brief. 

Luke  I.  26-36.  (1). 

The  first  notation  of  N.  T.  records  the  fact  that  in  the 
sixth  month  (sequent  to  the  Zachariah  vision)  Gabriel, 
direct  messenger  of  God,  appeared  to  Mary,  a  virgin  (be¬ 
trothed  of  Joseph)  with  the  unique  message :  “Hail  thou 
that  art  highly  favored,  the  Lord  is  with  thee ;  blessed  art 
thou  among  women.  .  .  .  Fear  not,  Mary,  for  thou  hast 
found  favour  with  God.  And,  behold,  thou  shalt  conceive 
in  thy  womb,  and  bring  forth  a  Son,  and  shalt  call  His 
name  Jesus.  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  the  Highest ;  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  Him  the 
throne  of  His  father  David ;  and  He  shall  reign  over  the 
house  of  Jacob  forever;  and  of  His  kingdom  there  shall 
be  no  end.’* 

This  is  an  exceedingly  important  passage,  for  upon  it, — 
“Et  ingressus  Angelus  ad  earn  dixit:  Ave  gratia  plena: 
Dominus  tecum :  Benedicta  in  mulieribus,”  is  based 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  the  Roman  concept  and  teaching 
of  the  supremacy  of  Mary. 

That  Rome  has  always  included  erudite  men  within  her 
fold  is  beyond  question ;  but  that  such  concept  and  teach¬ 
ing  are  made  deducible  from  this  passage  reflects  greater 
credit  upon  Roman  hierarchical  homogeneity  than  upon 
Roman  scholarship;  for  it  requires  not  the  vision  of 
anointed  eyes  to  discern  that  such  conclusions  are  based 
upon  an  inadequate  foundation,  in  that  neither  “gratia 
plena”  nor  yet  “benedicta  in  mulieribus”  affords  warrant 
for  the  doctrine  of  Marian  supremacy. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Vulgate  is  of  great  inter¬ 
est  and  importance,  but  that  the  Greek  texts  merit 
stronger  allegiance  than  does  the  Vulgate*  is  the  consensus 
of  the  majority  of  Protestant  scholars.  From  the  Greek 
the  phrase  “thou  that  art  highly  favoured,”  is  seen  to 
mean  having  been  favoured,  i.  e,,  graced,  grace  filled ; — ^the 
source  is  obvious,  for  all  spiritual  grace  is  derivable  solely 
from  God.  The  same  thought  is  conveyed  in  “accepted  in 
the  beloved,”  of  Eph.  I.  6.  These  two  are  the  only  N.  T. 
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usages  of  this  phrase-concept;  and  are  clean-cut  in  their 
unfolded  truth  of  individual  insignificance,  the  supremacy 
of  God,  grace  a  gift  of  God,  its  bestowal  not  based  upon 
individual  merit,  but  an  act  according  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  His  holy  will. 

Nor  does  the  second  phrase,  “blessed  art  thou  among 
women,’^  argue  either  intrinsic  superiority  or  individual¬ 
istic  supremacy;  for  this  likewise  is  obvious  that  the 
blessedness  consists  essentially  in  the  gracious  bestowal 
of  the  favor  of  God  in  her  selection  as  the  mother  of  the 
Incarnate  Redeemer,  and  in  her  equipment  for  this  unique 
and  exalted  privilege.  An  illuminating  sidelight  is  thrown 
upon  this  second  phrase  (considered  by  many  of  crucial 
import)  when  we  find  that  it  is  wholly  omitted  by  the 
great  critical  texts  of  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Alford, 
Wescott-Hort,  and  the  Revisers  Greek.  The  phrase  does 
occur  in' Luke  I.  42,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
former  instance  is  an  interpolation  based  upon  the  latter 
statement  (orientation  of  this  problem  is  not  germane  to 
the  present  study). 

Luke  I.  39-56  (2  and  3). 

To  the  exultant  salutation  of  Elizabeth  there  follows 
the  response  of  Mary;  a  paean  of  joy,  of  praise,  and  of 
adoration;  a  forthstanding  gem  of  womanly  simplicity, 
of  womanly  eloquence,  and  of  spiritual  vision.  Suffice 
it  for  the  present  to  note  that  her  self-humility  is  paral- 
led  by,  in  truth  overshadowed  by,  her  lofty  apostrophe  to 
“God  my  Saviour,"  and  the  further  thought  that  if  the 
“God  my  Saviour”  be  hers,  as  stated  by  Mary,  she  was 
neither  immaculately  conceived,  nor  yet  impeccable,  for 
the  Saviour  is  Saviour  only  to  sinners,  i.  e.,  to  the  lost. 

Matt.  I.  18-25  (4,  5  and  6). 

V.  18  records  the  begetting, — ^y.  25  the  birth.^  Joseph, 
desirous  of  obeying  the  Law,  was  confronted  with  the 

^The  widely  accepted  tacit  belief  that  “the  Holy  Ghost"  (Third 
of  the  Trinity)'  was  the  progenitor  of  The  Child  Jesus  is  largely 
based  on  v.  18.  The  Greek,  however,  does  not  make  this  error 
for  it  shows,  nrcv/ua  ayiov»  holy  spirit  (without  the  definitive  article) , 
i.  e.,  power  from  on  hi^h — and  thus  the  basic  Fatherhood  of  the 
First  Person  of  the  Trinity  remains  unimpaired.  This  is  one  of 
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tragic  dilemma  of  either  handing  over  his  betrothed  to 
be  stoned  (Deut.  XXII.  22),  or  handing  her  a  bill  of  di¬ 
vorcement  (Deut.  XXIV,  1).  Either  policy,  though  abso¬ 
lutely  according  to  Law,  would  have  played  directly  into 
the  hands  of  the  arch-enemy  of  Christ,  Satan  himself; 
for,  humanly  speaking,  on  the  one  hand  The  Child  would 
have  been  slain,  on  the  other  hand  He  would  have  been 
proclaimed  a  bastard.  By  a  wonderful  God-given  faith 
Joseph  believed  the  angelic  messenger,  and  by  an  equally 
wonderful  obedience  followed  the  divine  command ;  there¬ 
by  subjecting  himself,  in  co-partnership  with  Mary,  to 
the  finger  of  scorn  and  the  tongue  of  slander.  Nor  did 
his  obedience  stagger  at  full  measure,  for  it  is  divinely 
recorded  that  “he  knew  her  not  *till  she  had  brought  forth 
her  first  born  Son.” 

Luke  II.  4-20  (7  and  8). 

The  betrothed  of  Matt.  I.  18  is  now  the  married  “wife” 
of  Luke  II.  5.®  For  the  present  no  further  comment  is 
submitted  upon  the  well-known  details  of  the  birth  and 
its  immediate  sequellae,  save  that  the  notation  of  v.  19, 
“Mary  kept  all  these  things  and  pondered  them  in  her 
heart”  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  weighed  with  the 

evidence  that  is  yet  to  be  developed. 

\ 

Luke  II.  22-39  (9,  10  and  11). 

There  follow  the  interesting  details  in  the  Temple  courts 
— ^the  presentation  of  The  Child,  the  appearance  of  the 
notable  Simeon  and  Anna,  their  lofty  words  of  praise. 

62  instances  in  N.  T.  in  which  the  Authorized  Version  leads  the 
reader  astray  in  that  it  designates  as  the  Holy  Spirit  that  which 
(without  the  definitive  article)  refers  to  power  from  on  High,  or 
some  other  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

8 We  would  seem  to  be  warranted  in  the  assumption  that  the 
birth  of  The  Child  was  in  no  wise  aided  by  either  physician  or  mid¬ 
wife,  for  the  phrase  “sfec  brought  forth  her  first  born  Son,”  is 
highly  suggestive  of  an  act  wholly  divested  of  human  intervention. 
If  this  be  true  the  mind  will  readily  gravitate  to  yet  another  note¬ 
worthy  fact  in  that  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (though 
sought  by  Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  the  coveted  goal  of  Jerusalem, 
Rome  and  The  Pit)  was  actually  accomplished  by  neither  human 
malevolence  nor  Satanic  power;  for  at  the  supreme  moment,  the 
very  apex  of  the  A^s,  He  handed  over,  of  His  own  volition  and  in 
the  plenitude  of  His  own  power.  His  spirit  into  the  hands  of  His 
Father. 
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There  are  two  significant  facts  brought  out  in  this 
passage.  First,  the  uncleanness  of  the  mother,  the  days 
of  purification,  and  the  offerings  incident  thereto,  direct 
our  thought  to  Lev.  XII.  1-8 ;  therein  is  to  be  noted  both 
a  burnt-offering  and  a  sin-offering,  and  not  until  the  priest 
had  offered  both  was  the  mother  again  levitically  “clean.” 
It  is  inconceivable  that  a  woman,  the  product  of  an  im¬ 
maculate  conception,  and  also  impeccable,  could  be  levit¬ 
ically  “unclean,”  and  require  both  a  burnt  offering  and  a 
sin-offering  and  the  intermediation  of  a  priest.  That  these 
were  essential,  and  resorted  to  in  compliance  with  the 
Law,  is  conclusive  that  the  virgin-mother  differed  in  no 
essential  from  other  women.  The  second  is  found  in  v.  33, 
“And  Joseph  and  His  mother  marveled  at  those  things 
which  were  spoken  of  Him.”  Surely  it  is  needless  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  this  illuminating  disclosure  of  their  befogged 
and  wholly  inadequate  comprehension  of  either  Himself 
or  His  mission. 

Matt.  II.  1-12  (12). 

The  scene  of  this  episode,  contrary  to  current  concept, 
was  Nazareth.®  It  is  obvious  that  the  worship  of  the 
distinguished  visitants  was  wholly  directed  to  The  Child, 
“they  worshipped  Him.”  Divinely  guided  through  the 
toilsome  way,  they  found  abiding  satisfaction  in  naught 
else  until  privileged  to  make  adoring  obeisance  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  The  Child.  For  Him  the  quest,  for  Him  the  treas¬ 
ures,  for  Him  the  worship,  yea,  for  Him  alone. 

Matt.  II.  13-23  (13  and  14). 

This  record  exhibits  the  fact  that  the  phrase  “the  young 
Child”  is  employed  six  times;  “the  young  Child  and  His 
mother”  four  times;  and  that  in  each  usage  of  the  latter 
phrase  “the  young  Child”  always  precedes  “His  mother.” 
This  becomes  significant  when  we  observe  that  the  divine 

®Matt.  II.  1-13  occurs  between  Luke  II.  39  and  40.  Observe 
II.  39,  “they  returned  to  Nazareth;”  the  Magi  visited  Him  in  “the 
house,”  Matt.  II.  11  (of  Nazareth)  not  in  the  stable  of  Bethle¬ 
hem.  Evidently  from  Nazareth,  therefore,  “they  departed  into  their 
own  country  another  way.”  From  Nazareth  the  Family  went  to 
Egypt,  and  from  Egypt  again  returned  to  Nazareth,  Matt.  II. 
20-23. 
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messenger  delivering  divine  messages  so  phrases  it  twice 
(13  and  20)  ;  and  that  the  remaining  examples  (14  and 
21)  are  likewise  so  phrased  in  the  divine  record. 

Luke  II.  41-51  (15, 16,  17,  18  and  19). 

The  Child  now,  as  *‘a  Son  of  the  Law,”  is  seen  making 
His  prescribed  entry  into  the  superb  courts  of  the  world- 
famed  Herodian  Temple,  the  occasion,  the  annual  Pas¬ 
chal  celebration.  As  elsewhere  shown  this  Temple  epi¬ 
sode  is  pregnant  with  matters  of  supreme  import.'®  It 
should  be  observed  that  The  Child  tarried  in  Jerusalem, 
and  that  Joseph  and  His  mother  knew  not  of  it.  Their 
easy  indifference  to  His  whereabouts  extended  over  a  full 
day’s  journey  before  a  search  was  made.  After  three 
days  they  found  Him  in  the  Temple,  where  Mary  re¬ 
proached  Him  for  a  situation  made  possible  by  their  own 
lack  of  proper  oversight. 

Of  the  highest  significance  is  her  statement  ‘*Thy  father 
and  I  have  sought  Thee.”  For  notwithstanding  that  Jo¬ 
seph,  under  the  strictest  of  legalism,  would  have  been 
held  to  have  occupied  this  purely  formal  relation,  the 
actual  net  result  of  the  mother’s  statement  in  the  hearing 
of  “the  Doctors  of  the  law”  is  that  with  one  breath  she 
potentially  denies  the  divine  paternity  of  The  Child  and 
substitutes  therefor  the  paternity  of  a  man.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  submitted  for  thoughtful  consideration : 

It  is  recorded  in  Matt.  I.  24-25,  “Then  Joseph  .  .  .  . 
did  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had  bidden  him,  and  took 
unto  him  his  wife ;  and  knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought 
forth  her  first  bom  Son.”  No  one  knew  of  this  obedien¬ 
tial  abstinence  better  than  Mary  herself ;  with  its  inevit¬ 
able  exclusion  of  Joseph  from  the  office  of  procreative 
paternity.  Nor  is  the  extreme  gravity  of  her  public  state¬ 
ment  mitigated  when  we  further  realize  that  of  the  entire 
human  race  Mary  herself  was  the  only  one  that  was  able 
to  hear  first  hand,  personal,  and  humanly  authoritative 
testimony  to  the  divine  origin  of  her 

loSharpe,  N.  W.:  “A  Message  of  Grace  to  be  Found  in  Luke 
II.  49,  My  Father’s  Business,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1920. 

^^In  the  light  of  this  Temple  episode  is  it  to  be  construed  as  a 
mere  coincidence  that  the  people  of  Nazareth  (His  home  town) 
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If  we  hesitate  to  accuse  Mary  of  being  the  uninfluenced 
sponsor  of  the  stupendous  lie  involved  in  substituting 
Joseph  as  the  father  of  her  own  Son,  we  are  forced  to 
adopt  the  equally  disastrous  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  and 
,  assume  that  she  spoke  without  thoughtful  weighing  of 
her  words,  that  she  employed  the  current  vernacular,  and 
that  in  so  permitting  herself  this  liberty  she  betrayed  her 
own  abysmal  ignorance,  or  indifference,  to  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  establishment,  beyond  peradventure,  of 
His  divine  paternity  and  its  direct  bearing  not  only  upon 
the  Person  but  also  upon  the  mission  of  The  Redeemer; 
for  upon  this  single  fact  depended  the  efficacy  of  the  plan 
of  Salvation  for  the  entire  human  race. 

There  is  wide-spread  ignorance  among  Christians  re¬ 
garding  the  implacable  conflict  waged  by  Satan  (the  su¬ 
perb  Lucifer  of  Isa.  XIV,  the  anointed  Cherub  of  Ezek. 
XXVIII.,  the  dazzlingly  resplendent  Nachash  of  Gen.  III.) 
throughout  the  Ages,  against  the  Person  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  likewise  concerning  his  impious  aspiration 
to  the  Throne  of  the  Son  of  God. 

With  what  profound  satisfaction  do  we  greet  the  deci¬ 
sive  and  dogmatic  repudiation  and  rebuke  conveyed  in 
the  reply  of  The  Child.“ 

John  II.  1-11  (20  and  21). 

It  is  apparent  that  the  virgin-mother  “was  there,”  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  Jesus  (now  in  His  full  manhood)  and 
His  disciples.  These  oriental  marriage  feasts,  lasting  fre- 

were  shortly  to  express  their  astonishment  in  the  question,  “Is  not 
this  Joseph’s  Son?”  (Luke  IV.  22).  Furthermore  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  last  mention  of  Joseph.  Whether  he  died  during  the 
adolescent  period  of  The  Lord,  or  whether  though  living,  further 
notation  was  purposely  suppressed  by  Crod,  is  not  determinable. 
But  in  either  event  this  divine  erasure  of  him  from  the  subse¬ 
quent  inspired  records,  following  thus  abruptly  upon  the  Temple 
incident  and  the  public  linking  of  his  name,  as  father,  to  The  Child, 
is  highly  suggestive. 

^  i^Clear  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  The  Master’s  repudia¬ 
tion  and  rebuke  of  the  sinful  attitude  and  testimony  of  His  mother 
on  this  occasion,  and  His  severance  of  relation  which  later  occurred 
(this,  too,  will  be  oriented  in  its  appropriate  place).  His  re¬ 
joinder  in  the  Temple  may  well  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
sentence  of  the  learned  Bengel,  “Non  spernit  matrem,  sed  anteponit 
Patrem.” 
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quently  a  full  week,  would  be  seriously  marred  by  a  wine 
shortage.  Such  occurred  in  this  instance.  Quite  abruptly 
“the  mother  of  Jesus"^®  indicated  the  exhausted  supply 
to  her  Son.  This  act  from  any  other  mother  and  to  any 
other  Son,  would  be  devoid  of  censurable  significance,  but 
not  so  here ;  for  to  dictate,  either  by  word  or  act,  a  course 
of  policy  to  be  followed  by  The  Omniscient  One  is  wholly 
and  invariably  unwarranted.  The  reply  of  the  Son  is  a 
rebuke,  gentle,  patient,  kind,  but  unquestionably  a  re¬ 
buke.^* 

But  she  fails  to  grasp  the  situation ;  again  she  “under¬ 
stood  not  the  saying  which  He  spake.”  For  now  she  pur¬ 
sues  her  policy  by  issuing  orders  to  the  servants  {in  the, 
residence  of  her  host).  It  is  highly  significant  that  these 
two  are  the  last  recorded  utterances  of  the  mother. 

John  II.  11-12  (22). 

“This  beginning  of  miracles”  (v.  11)  should  be  studied 
in  connection  with  “mine  hour”  (v.  4) ;  quite  evidently 
marking  an  important  epoch  in  the  Lord’s  ministry  in  that 
it  “manifested  forth  His  glory.”  Though  450  yekrs  had 
elapsed  since  the  Daniel  deliverance  (the  last  miracle 
wrought  for  the  instruction  of  Israel)  yet  the  record 
shows  that  a  measure  of  faith  still  survived,  for  “His 
disciples  believed  on  Him.” 

The  forcible  figure,  polysyndeton  (of  v.  12)  which 
stresses  the  members  of  the  group  that  journeyed  to 
Capernaum  (including  His  mother)  but  renders  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  her  name  among  those  that  “believed  on  Him” 
(v.  11)  the  more  saddening. 

Matt.  XII.  46-50.  Mark  III.  31-35  (23  and  24). 

By  studying  both  accounts  conjointly  great  light  is 
thrown  upon  one  of  the  darkest  pages  of  this  history.  The 

^^Never  termed  Mary  in  John;  this  to  be  recalled  in  later  protocol 
upon  John  XIX.  26-27.  There  is  no  Scriptural  warrant  for  either 
“Mother  of  the  Lord,”  or  “Mother  of  God.”  There  are  two  in¬ 
stances  in  which  The  Master  addressed  His  mother  by  title,  and 
the  word  used  was  “Woman.” 

i^The  word  “woman,”  of  itself,  conveys  neither  rudeness,  cen¬ 
sure,  nor  humiliation.  Rather  is  it  one  of  respect;  most  nearly 
akin  to  Madam,  of  today. 
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Master  is  now,  more  or  less  constantly,  encompassed  by 
His  enemies  who,  out  of  utter  unbelief,  demand  “signs," 
and  enter  into  secret  “council  against  Him  how  they  might 
destroy  Him."  Upon  the  outskirts  of  the  malevolent 
throng  appear  “His  mother  and  His  brethren"  (of  Matt.) , 
“His  friends,"  i.  e.,  kinsfolk  (of  Mark).  In  both  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Mark  we  find  that  they  “stood  without"  (in  the 
typology  of  The  Word  always  suggestive  of  alienation, 
and  frequently  of  frank  enmity)  ;  in  this  instance,  at  the 
very  least,  indicative  of  absolute  lack  of  identification 
with  either  His  Person,  His  message,  or  His  work. 

“Desiring  to  speak  with  Him’’  (Matt.),  the  presump¬ 
tive  reason  for  their  presence  and  attitude,  is  made  trans¬ 
parently  clear  by  Mark  III.  21,  “they  went  out  to  lay 
hold  on  Him;  for  they  said  He  is  beside  Himself.’’^* 

This  unspeakably  shocking  charge  of  insanity,  and 
an  undisguised  effort  “to  lay  hold  on  Him,"  and  thus  in 
either  instance  (in  so  far  as  might  lie  within  human 
power)  frustrate  both  the  truth  of  His  divine  testimony 
and  the  liberty  of  His  Holy  Person,  met  a  prompt,  a  stern, 
an  irrevocable  response.  “But  He  answered  and  said 
unto  him  that  told  Him,  ‘Who  is  My  mother?  and  who 
are  My  brethren?’  And  He  stretched  forth  His  hand  to¬ 
ward  His  disciples  and  said,  ‘Behold  My  mother  and  My 
brethren.  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  My  Father, 
Which  is  in  Heaven,  the  same  is  My  brother,  and  sister, 
and  mother.’  ’’ 

So  far  as  is  known  from  The  Word,  this  tremendous 
and  all-illuminative  indictment  of  the  spiritual  darkness 
into  which  His  mother  and  brethren  had  progressed,  closes 
the  family  relationship;  anticipating  and  accentuating 
with  startling  vividness  and  intimate  poignancy  the  retro¬ 
active  statement  of  John,  made  concerning  the  whole  Jew¬ 
ish  people,  “He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received 
Him  not** 

Mark  VI.  3-6  (25). 

Further  evidence  is  herewith  offered  that  neither  His 
mother,  nor  brethren,  nor  sisters,  defended  Him  from 

^^fjLalvofuu  is  found  also  in  Acts  XXVI.  24  (the  only  other  occur¬ 
rence)  ;  they  alike  mean  to  be  mad,  to  be  insane. 
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the  materialistic  calumnies  of  His  enemies.  The  conclu¬ 
sive  statement  of  the  Lord  Himself  is  most  suggestive, — ‘ 
“A  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  but  in  his  own  country, 
and  among  his  own  kin,  and  in  his  own  house.  .  .  .  And 
He  marveled  because  of  their  unbelief.”^® 

Luke  XI.  27-28  (26) . 

On  an  occasion  when  addressing  His  disciples  and  a 
gathered  throng,”  a  certain  woman  of  the  company  lifted 
up  her  voice  and  said  unto  Him,  ‘Blessed  is  the  womb  that 
bare  Thee,  and  the  paps  which  Thou  hast  sucked.’  ”  That 
this  characteristically  outspoken  orientalism  contained  a 
subtle  menace,  and  was  not  permitted  to  pass  as  mere 
feminine  tittle-tattle,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  The 
Lord  did  not  ignore  it,  but  promptly  crushed  the  insidious 
danger  that  lurked  therein.  For  it  is  plain,  to  the  thought¬ 
ful  mind,  that  on  the  one  hand  there  was  thus  furnished 
a  tangible  basis  for  subsequent  frank  Mariolatry,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  substantial  implication  that  from  His 
mother  He  had  derived  the  notable  powers,  by  the  which 
this  woman  herself  had  been  enthralled.  Observe,  by 
contrast,  not  only  the  divine  skill  by  which  He  extracted 
the  deadly  menace  from  her  words,  but  also  the  lofty 
vision  outlined  in  His  reply,  “Yea,  rather,  blessed  are  they 
that  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it.” 

Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  realize  (in  the  light  of  the 
steady  decline  of  faith,  vision  and  belief  of  the  virgin- 
mother,  and  her  grievous  alienation  from  Her  Son  and 
His  work)  with  what  profound  regret  The  Master  was 
unable,  on  this  occasion,  specifically  to  include  her  who 
had  borne  Him,  her  who  had  suckled  Him,  among  those 
upon  whom  He  now  bestowed  the  accolade  of  “Blessed.” 

Nor  should  we  blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  brief 
record  of  Luke  is  both  preceded  and  immediately  followed 

is  well  known  that  the  “unbelief”  “of  his  own  country,” 
which  caused  The  Master  to  marvel,  steadily  spread  until  the  en¬ 
tire  nation  (then  resident  within  the  Land)  became  gravely  in¬ 
fected.  It  is,  however,  probably  not  so  well  recognized  that  the 
alienation  and  unbelief  of  His  family  group,  together  with  His 
mother’s  policy  toward  His  paternity,  logically  led  onward  to  the 
scantily  veiled  Pharisaic  taunt  of  bastardy,  as  recorded  in  John 
VIII.  19  and  41. 
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by  matters  Satanic,  the  petulant  and  insistent  demands 
for  a  “sign,”  the  challenge  that  He  was  allied  with,  and 
operating  through,  demons — ^the  picture  of  Israel  porten¬ 
tous  with  the  darkness  of  unbelief,  riddled  by  rabbinical 
hypocrisies,  ripening  daily  for  an  impending  and  catas¬ 
trophic  judgment. 

John  XIX.  25-27  (27  and  28). 

It  would  seem  highly  probable  that  Joseph  was  now 
long  since  dead,  the  First-Bom  of  Mary  is  hanging  on 
the  Cross,  His  pallid  blood-stained  form  dimly  outlined 
in  the  midst  of  the  pall  of  darkness  that  had  quenched 
the  blaze  of  the  noontide  Syrian  sun.  In  utter  helpless¬ 
ness  has  gathered  a  handful  of  women,  who  stand  fear¬ 
fully  gazing  upon  the  anguished  sufferer. 

What  was  passing  through  their  minds  we  can  but 
imagine.  What  was  passing  through  the  agonized  mind 
of  her  who  had  at  first  joyously  acclaimed  Him,  had  later 
borne  Him,  and  yet  later  had  turned  from  Him,  may  well 
have  been  accentuated  by  the  remembered  prophecy  of 
the  aged  Simeon,  “Yea  a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy 
own  soul  also.”  Surely  we  would  not  ruthlessly  intrude 
upon  the  crushing  grief  of  an  erring  spirit;  tortured  in 
the  awakening  consciousness  of  committed  sin,  agonized  in 
the  vouchsafed  vision  of  the  sentient  Truth. 

Look,  Mary!  Forgettest  thou  that  sin-cursed  Israel 
gained  life  by  gazing  upon  the  uplifted  brazen  serpent  in 
ancient  days?  Look,  Mary,  for  thy  dear  Son’s  sake  look 
on  Him!  pray  for  pardon!  haste  thee!  time  flies!  life 
ebbs !  in  anguish  He  awaits  thy  broken  cry. 

Silence  and  darkness ;  yea  an  ever  increasing  darkness. 

And  presently  He  turned  His  thorn-crowned  Head ;  Oh ! 
marvelous  compassion;  Oh!  wondrous  grace!  and  lo!  He 
looked  on  her. 

Unthinkable  anguish  His,  yet  thought  He  of  her;  the 
unspeakable  burden  of  a  world’s  infamy  pressed  Him 
beyond  measure,  yet  planned  He  for  her;  ....  the 
loved  disciple  stood  near;  “Woman,  behold  thy  son,” 
.  .  .  .  “Behold  thy  mother.” 

Thus  fully  and  Anally  did  He  divest  Himself  of  all 
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earthly  ties,  all  human  relationships ;  and  forth  He  fared 
into  the  ever-increasing  darkness  of  supreme  isolation, 
the  stricken  Lamb  of  God. 

“ELOI,  ELOI,  LAMA  SABACHTHANI.” 

“IT  IS  FINISHED.” 

So  passed  Mary  from  Calvary  to  the  household  of  John. 
She  is  not  seen  at  His  death,  not  seen  at  His  sepulchre, 
not  seen  at  His  empty  tomb,  not  seen  at  His  post-resurrec¬ 
tion  trysts,  nor  yet  at  His  ascension. 

But  in  Acts  I.  12-14  it  is  recorded  that  she  (with  His 
brethren)  was  in  the  supplicatory  prayer-group  of  the 
upper  room  in  Jerusalem. 

Of  her  later  life,  and  of  her  death,  when,  where,  how, 
we  have  no  scriptural  knowledge.  Enshrouded  in  the 
flimsiest  of  legendary  myths,  she  fades  from  our  vision 
into  an  all-enveloping  oblivion. 

Not  so  with  Him ;  the  Syrian  sepulchre  holds  Him  not, 
nor  does  oblivion  efface  Him  from  the  hearts  of  His  own ; 
for  clad  in  His  resurrection  Body,  and  yested  in  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  His  power  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  glorified  Lord 
is  again  seated  on  The  Throne. 

IV. 

Sunt  Lacrymae  Rerum. 

From  this  study  of  Mary  may  be  formulated  the  follow¬ 
ing: — 

1.  There  is  no  scriptural  evidence  that  would  war¬ 
rant  belief  in  (a)  supernatural  birth,  (b)  supernatural 
powers,  (c)  supernatural  prerogatives,  (d)  personal  im¬ 
peccability,  (e)  an  “assumption,”  either  antemortem  or 
postmortem. 

2.  There  is  no  scriptural  evidence  that  would  warrant 
worship ;  nor  belief  in  her  authorization,  or  in  her  efficacy, 
as  either  arbitress  or  mediatrix. 

3^  Save  for  the  fact  that  God  graciously  selected  her 
(in  itself  an  act  of  pure  grace)  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
Incarnate  Redeemer,  she  differed  in  no  essential  from 
other  women  of  her  time,  or  of  all  time. 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mary  was  the  sole 
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individual  of  the  entire  human  race  who  could  have  borne 
first-hand,  personal  and  absolutely  conelusive  testimony 
that  the  Father  of  her  Son  was  God  Himself,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  afforded  no  evidence  that,  either  in  public  or  in  pri¬ 
vate,  she  ever  so  testified. 

5.  The  zenith  of  her  faith  and  spiritual  vision  was 
attained  before  the  birth  of  The  Child. 

6.  From  which  pre-natal  zenith  there  is  recorded  a 
steady  decline  in  faith  and  vision  which  reached  its  nadir 
when  publicly  charging  The  Lord  with  being  “beside  Him¬ 
self,”  and  on  the  same  occasion  endeavoring  “to  lay  hold 
on  Him.” 

7.  Following  which.  The  Lord  put  aside  both  His 
mother  and  His  brethren ;  substituting  therefor  “Whoso¬ 
ever  shall  do  the  will  of  My  Father  Which  is  in  Heaven.” 

8.  The  only  evidence  recorded  in  The  Word  that  would 
afford  strength  to  the  belief  that  Mary  was  a  saved  woman 
is  found  in  her  own  confession  of  faith  as  phrased  in  the 
pre-natal  Magnificat. 

9.  At  the  last  recorded  meeting  of  The  Master  and 
His  mother  (when  He  was  hanging  on  The  Cross)  ;  there 
is  no  evidence  that  she  sought  pardon  for  her  unbelief  and 
alienation  from  her  Lord.  In  silence  she  viewed  His  suf¬ 
ferings,  in  silence  received  His  gracious  provision  for  her 
future  care  and  comfort,  in  silence  was  she  led  by  John 
from  Golgotha  and  the  last  agonized  hours  of  her  uplifted 
Son  and  Saviour. 

10.  All  matters  pertaining  to  Mary  apart  from  the  rec¬ 
ords  afforded  by  the  Scriptures,  are  apocryphal  {de  facto 
non-scriptural  and  unscriptural)  and  as  such  are  not 
worthy  of  credence.^^ 

i"The  following  clipping  from  the  newspaper  report  of  the  last 
May  Day  sermon  of  a  distinguished  Roman  prelate  of  great  per¬ 
sonal  popularity  affords  significant  evidence  that  Marian  errors 
(as  tested  by  The  Word)  continue  to  be  taught: 

“For  the  modern  woman  to  take  such  a  stand  as  this,  someone 
will  say,  is  a  long  distance,  is  quite  a  departure  from  the  Blessed 
Mother.  Yes,  there  are  many  things  today  that  do  not  stand  that 
test.  At  the  same  time  this  is  the  world  in  which  we  live;  these 
are  the  times  in  which  we  have  to  do  what  is  ours  to  do.  If  the 
woman  of  today  goes  out,  keeping  faith  in  God  in  her  heart,  and 
a  sense  of  duty  where  nature  and  God  has  placed  it;  if  she  faces 
the  world,  whether  it  smiles  or  sneers  or  cajoles,  and  is  true  to 
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But  though  it  be  true  that  the  virgin-mother  of  The 
Word  was  but  a  woman  among  women;  whose  memory 
may  be  cherisKed  not  for  a  fanciful  intrinsic  superiority, 
but  rather  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  she  was  selected  to 
house  and  nourish  for  a  brief  season  The  Incarnate  Word ; 
if  the  actual  woman,  in  comparison  with,  the  pseudony¬ 
mous  “Queen  of  Heaven”  and  “Mother  of  God”  be  found 
to  shrivel  before  our  eyes,  not  so  with  her  Son  Our  Lord. 

The  most  intensive  research  will  but  serve  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  records  of  His  unfaltering  progress,  of  His  irre¬ 
sistible  supremacy. 

“He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  Him  all  things  consist, 
and  He  is  the  Head  of  the  Body,  the  Church ;  Who  is  the 
Beginning,  the  First-Born  from  the  dead;  that  in  all 

her  trust,  then  all  will  be  well,  and  we  can  still  continue  to  cele¬ 
brate  Mary’s  name  and  Mary’s  virtue,  still  have  our  Queen  of 
the  May,  Blessed  Mother.” 

In  the  first  part  of  his  address,  the  Archbishop  told  of  the 
Scriptural  references  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  as  one  “all  fair, 
to  be  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars.  She  it  was  who 
went  with  our  Lord  to  the  wedding  feast;  for  her  He  wrought 
His  first  miracle;  she  followed  Him  on  the  way  that  led  to  Cal¬ 
vary,  and  stood  beside  His  cross  and  visited  the  open  tomb.  The 
Mother  of  the  Blessed  Savior,  was  by  His  last  words  given  to  us 
as  our  mother  when  Christ  hanging  on  the  cross  said  to  St.  John, 
‘Son,  behold  thy  mother.’  ” 

Note  the  following: 

1.  Scriptural  references  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  as  “one  all 
fair  to  be  as  the  sun,  and  the  moon  and  the  stars**  (?). 

2.  “for  her  He  wrought  His  first  miracle**  (?). 

3.  “She  followed  Him  on  the  way  that  led  to  Calvary**  (?). 

4.  “and  visited  the  open  tomb**  (?). 

5.  “The  Mother  of  the  Blessed  Saviour  was  by  His  last  (?) 
words.” 

6.  “Given  to  us  as  our  Mother**  (?). 

7.  “When  Christ  .  .  .  said  to  St.  John,  Son  (?),  behold  thy 

mother.”  ' 

Investigation  of  the  somewhat  odd  title  “Queen  of  the  May” 
shows  that  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  who 
allotted  the  entire  month  of  May  as  a  season  consecrated  for  spe¬ 
cial  honors  to  be  paid  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  arose  tpward  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  in  Italy,  as  an  ecclesiastic  counter  to  sundry 
irreligious  spring  festivals,  introduced  as  a  result  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  spread  through  France,  Belgium,  Austria  and 
Germany.  Pius  VII  commended  this  work  of  the  Jesuits  in  a 
brief  and  attached  numerous  indulgences  thereto. 
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things  He  might  have  the  preeminence.  For  it  pleased 
the  Father  that  in  Him  should  all  fullness  dwell." 

“Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  Him,  and  given 
Him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name ;  that  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  Heaven  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth;  and  that 
every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 

With  what  rapt  eagerness  do  we  anticipate  the  day  of 
His  acknowledged  preeminence,  and  with  what  intensified 
longing  do  we  await  the  mighty  paean  of  universal  adora¬ 
tion  : 

“And  I  beheld  and  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round 
about  the  Throne  and  the  living  creatures  and  the  elders ; 
and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou¬ 
sand,  and  thousands  of  thousands;  saying  with  a  loud 
voice,  “Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive 
power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom  and  strength,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  blessing."  And  every  creature  which  is  in 
Heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such 
as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying, 
“Blessing  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him 
That  sitteth  upon  the  Throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever 
and  ever.”  And  the  four  living  creatures  said,  “Amen." 
And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  and  worshipped 
Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever." 

“SURELY  I  COME  QUICKLY.  AMEN." 

“EVEN  SO.  COME,  LORD  JESUS." 
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LUTHER’S  NEW  TESTAMENT  — A  QUADRICEN- 
TENNIAL  STUDY  . 

BY  L.  FRANKLIN  GRUBER,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 

There  are  some  events  in  the  history  of  the  race  that 
by  preeminence  stand  out  as  landmarks  of  human  prog¬ 
ress.  And  there  are  certain  epochs  that  are  especially 
rich  is  such  outstanding  events.  Of  such  remarkable 
epochs  was  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Refor¬ 
mation;  and  of  conspicuous  individual  events  of  that 
period  there  was  perhaps  none  that  had  more  far-reaching 
significance  than  Luther’s ‘translation  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  true  that  there  had  been  translations  of  the  Bible 
into  the  language  of  the  people  in  more  than  one  country 
before  the  time  of  Luther.  Indeed,  even  in  Germany, 
fourteen  editions  of  the  Bible  (not  different  versions,  as 
is  often  s.aid)  in  High  German  had  already  appeared,  not 
to  speak  of  four  in  Low  German,  the  first  in  1466  and  the 
fourteenth  in  1518.  But  that  old  version  had  been  made 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  not  from  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  while  all  these  editions  differed  from  one 
another,  according  to  the  fancies  of  editors  and  publishers, 
and  were  full  of  error.  Moreover,  they  were  practically 
inaccessible  to  the  common  people. 

Its  Translation  and  Publication 

Luther  had  for  some  time  been  considering  the  matter 
of  making  a  new  and  more  accurate  German  translation 
from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  as  he  was 
more  and  more  realizing  the  importance,  for  the  great 
cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  of  having  the  Word 
become  its  own  vindication  through  the  medium  of  the 
language  of  the  common  people.  He  accordingly  resolved 
at  the  opportune  time  to  undertake  the  stupendous  task. 
After  championing  the  truth  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  April 
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17  and  18,  1521,  he  was  spirited  away  by  friends,  in  the 
interests  of  greater  safety  and  peace,  to  the  Castle  of  the 
Wartburg,  where  his  voluntary  exile  afforded  him  the 
necessary  leisure  from  other  duties  to  begin  this  great 
work.  There  in  that  historic  fortress,  undisturbed  by 
foe  or  friend,  in  December  of  that  year,  he  set  to  work 
upon  his  projected  version;  and  within  three  months 
his  first  draft  of  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
was  completed.  On  March  6,  1522,  he  returned  to 
Wittenburg,  where  with  some  assistance  from  Melanch- 
thon  he  carefully  corrected  his  translation  and  made  prep¬ 
arations  for  its  publication.  The  finished  volume  issued 
from  the  press  after  September  20,  undoubtedly  the  21st, 
the  very  date  he  had  set  for  its  appearance  several  weeks 
before.  He  at  once  sent  a  copy  to  his  friend  Spalatin,  and 
on  the  25th  he  sent  one  through  Spalatin  to  his  Wartburg 
host.  It  is  because  of  its  appearance  in  September  that 
it  has  quite  generally  been  spoken  of  as  the. “September 
Bible,”  although  the  term  “Bible”  is  hardly  proper  for  the 
New  Testament  alone.  It  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
call  it  the  “September  Testament.”  It  bore  the  engraved 
title 

Das  Newe  Testa¬ 
ment  Deutzsch 

The  place  of  printing,  Vuittemberg,  was  printed  below. 

The  edition  supposedly  consisted  of  five  thousand  copies, 
which  the  publishers  sold  at  one  and  a  half  gulden  each, 
or  somewhat  less  than  a  dollar  of  our  money.  As 
the  whole  edition  was  very  quickly  being  exhausted  ar¬ 
rangements  were  almost  immediately  made  by  Luther  for 
a  second  and  slightly  revised  edition.  This  issued  from 
the  press  of  Lotther  in  December  (1522) ;  and  has,  there¬ 
fore,  been  spoken  of  as  the  “December  Bible.”  In  size 
and  general  appearance  it  was  almost  an  exact  duplicate 
of  the  first  edition,  as  also  it  was  in  text  and  type,  although 
the  whole  had  been  reset.  It  bore  the  same  engraved  title 
as  the  first  edition,  the  word  Vuittemberg  being,  however, 
a  little  closer  to  the  title,  while  it  has  four  clover  leaves 
with  stems  facing  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  cross  below 
the  name  of  the  city.  And  at  the  end  of  Revelation  it 
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has  the  printer’s  name  and  the  date  in  the  following  colo¬ 
phon: 

Gedruckt  zu  Wittenberg  durch  Mel¬ 
chior  Lotther  yhm  tausent  f  unff- 
hundert  zwey  vnnd 
zwentzigsten 
lar. 

The  translation  was  based  chiefly  upon  Erasmus’s 
Greek  Testament,  the  second  edition,  1519,  which  also 
was  an  important  contribution  to  the  cause  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  Luther’s  New  Testament  was  therefore  the  first 
modern  version  based  upon  the  original  Greek,  as  also 
was  his  Old  Testament  the  first  made  directly  from  the 
original  Hebrew.  Of  the  importance  of  this  translation 
for  the  German  language  and  German  literature  we  should 
hardly  need  to' speak  in  this  connection,  while  space  would 
not  permit  us  to  do  justice  to  this  point;  and,  indeed, 
numerous  publications  on  this  subject  have  appeared  both 
in  German  and  in  other  languages. 

The  Form  in  Which  It  Appeared 

In  outward  form  the  book  is  a  folio,  121/4  by  8V^  inches, 
and  nearly  two  inches  thick.  The  first  edition  has  neither 
date  nor  printer’s  name,  but  the  date  was  that  noted  above, 
while  it  was  probably  published  by  Doring  and  Cranach. 
There  are  evidences  in  the  book  itself  that  the  sheets  were 
printed  by  three  associate  presses,  although  the  type  is 
apparently  uniform  throughout.  Thus,  after  four  pre¬ 
liminary  leaves  (inclusive  of  title  leaf)  there  are  CVII. 
numbered  leaves  (four  Gospels  and  Acts),  the  Roman 
numerals  with  but  two  exceptions  having  the  period  after 
them;  then,  after  six  unnumbered  leaves  of  Vorrhede  to 
Romans  there  are  LXXVII  numbered  leaves  (Romans  to 
the  end  of  the  Epistles),  the  Roman  numerals  with  but 
one  exception  (an  erroneously  numbered  leaf  XLIX.  for 
LXXI)  not  being  followed  by  the  period ;  and,  lastly,  there 
are  26  unnumbered  leaves  (Revelation).  That  three 
printers  were  engaged  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  also  three  sets  of  signatures  corresponding  to 
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the  above,  and  none  goes  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  The 
fact  that  the  four  preliminary  leaves  before  the  beginning 
of  Matthew’s  Gospel  and  the  6  leaves  of  the  Vorrhede  to 
Romans  are  unnumbered  and  have  their  own  signatures 
indicates  that  the  copy  for  these  was  probably  supplied 
while  the  rest  of  the  book  was  passing  through  the  press, 
as  the  other  shorter  introductions  are  included  in  the 
numbering.* 

Luther’s  Introductions  and  Appraisal  of  the  Books 

In  the  order  of  books,  Hebrews  and  James  are  placed 
after  III  John.  Indeed,  in  the  list  of  the  books  on  the 
verso  of  the  fourth  preliminary  leaf,  Hebrews,  James, 
Jude  and  Revelation  are  not  included  in  the  numbering, 
and  are  slightly  separated  from  the  numbered  books  end¬ 
ing  at  23,  with  III  John.  Immediately  after  the  title-leaf, 
whose  verso  is  blank,  there  is  the  general  Vorrhede,  cover¬ 
ing  nearly  four  pages.  Then  on  the  recto  of  the  next  leaf 
(or  the  fourth  folio  of  the  book)  there  is  the  celebrated 
appraisal  of  the  relative  value  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament : 

wilchs  die  rechten  vnd  Edlisten 
bucher  des  newen  testa¬ 
ments  sind. 

It  is  in  this  “appraisal,”  not  in  the  Vorrhede,  as  has 
been  said  by  Church  historians,  where  occurs  the  reported 
supposed  “fling  at  the  rechte  stroern  Epistel  of  St.  James.” 
And  this  “fling”  appears  unaltered  also  in  the  second  and 
later  editions,  although  Dr.  Schaff  said  that  it  was 
“omitted  or  modified”  after  the  first  edition  {History  of 
the  Christian  Church,  VI,  247) .  It  might  be  well  to  quote 
these  words  with  their  immediate  context.  After  naming 
the  books  that  may  be  considered  as  containing  the  true 
essence  of  the  Gospel,  namely,  St.  John,  the  First  Epistle 
of  John,  Paul’s  Epistles,  especially  those  to  the  Romans, 

♦For  further  bibliographical,  as  well  as  for  historical,  details, 
see  the  writer’s,  “The  Wittenberg  Originals  of  the  Luther  Bible,” 
published  by  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  1918.  This 
also  gives  an  account  of  the  originals  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
Luther  Bible,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  Bible. 
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the  Galatians  and  the  Ephesians,  and  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter,  Luther  continues : 

Darum  ist  sanct 
Jacobs  Epistel  eyn  rechte 
stroern  Epistel  gegen  sie/.  .  . 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  is  rather  a  com¬ 
parison  of  books  than  a  rejection  of  James.  It  should, 
however,  be  stated  that  in  the  Vorrhede  to  the  Epistle  of 
James  and  Jude,  Luther  expresses  it  as  his  own  opinion 
that  the  Epistle  attributed  to  James  was  not  from  the 
hand  of  an  apostle,  but  that,  though  it  had  been  rejected 
by  the  ancients,  he  nevertheless  loved  it  and  regarded  it 
as  good  because  it  does  not  set  forth  human  learning  while 
it  very  much  stresses  God’s  law.  And  therein  he  also  sets 
forth  somewhat  at  length  his  reasons  for  not  regarding  it 
as  of  apostolic  origin. 

In  this  connection  it  should  also  be  stated  that  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  above-mentioned  Vorrhede  Luther 
gives  his  estimate  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  He  regards  it 
as  rather  an  epitome  or  copy  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter,  because  of  the  close  similarity  in  the  phraseology. 
Hence,  because  of  this,  and  partly  because  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  also  cites  passages  not  found  in  extant  Scriptures, 
a  fact  that  moved  the  Fathers  to  exclude  it  from  the  chief 
Scriptures,  Luther  says  that,  though  he  prizes  it,  he  never¬ 
theless  regards  it  as  an  unnecessary  Epistle  to  be  counted 
among  the  chief  books. 

As  we  have  just  given  his  estimate  of  two  of  the  four 
books  which  he  does  not  include  in  his  numbered  list,  we 
shall  here  also  give  his  estimate  of  the  other  two,  as  well 
as  his  general  estimate  of  the  four. 

In  his  Vorrhede  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  says 
that  the  preceding  books  are  the  real  authenticated  chief 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  but  that  the  following  four 
books  (Hebrews,  James,  Jude,  Revelation)  have  for  a  long 
time  been  differently  regarded.  Then  he  proceeds  to  give 
his  reason  why  he  does  not  regard  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  as  of  Pauline,  or  even  of  apostolic,  origin.  But 
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in  the  closing  paragraph  he  states  that,  while  the  writer 
is  unknown,  it  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  study. 

Of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  he  writes  that,  while  he 
would  bind  no  one  to  his  opinion,  he  would  express  him¬ 
self  as  he  feels,  namely,  that  it  is  neither  apostolic  nor 
prophetic,  as  the  apostles  did  not  thus  deal  with  visions. 
He  then  cites  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
same  effect.  After  stating  that  the  book  had  for  a 
long  time  been  rejected  by  many  of  the  Church  Fathers, 
he  says  that,  while  everyone  must  hold  as  to  this  book 
what  his  spirit  impels  him  to,  he  cannot  regard  the  book 
as  teaching  or  making  Christ  known. 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  the  last  four  books 
are  not  numbered  with  the  preceding  23,  as  they  were 
regarded  as  not  of  the  same  high  evangelical  order  as  the 
rest,  and  as  not  capable  of  being  proved  to  be  genuine. 

It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  Luther  modified  his 
views  on  these  books  with  further  study  and  reflection. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that,  like  many  an  advanced  scholar 
of  our  own  time,  he  became  more  and  more  conservative 
with  more  light  and  deeper  insight  into  the  great  mys¬ 
teries  of  God.  And  those  modern  representatives  of  de¬ 
structive  Christian  scholarship,  who  have  rashly  regarded 
Luther  as  their  great  forerunner  in  the  more  negative 
criticism,  have  entirely  too  much  overlooked,  or  perhaps 
not  been  aware  of,  the  great  change  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  great  Reformer.  Thus,  for  example,  in  his 
now  but  little  known  (because  only  several  copies  are 
extant)  but  textually  very  important  and  highly  interest¬ 
ing  small  octavo  Wittenberg  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
of  1530  he  has  an  entirely  new  V  or  rede  (spelled  thus 
here)  to  Revelation,  covering  12 pages,  in  which  he  no 
longer  says  that  this  book  does  not  make  Christ  known. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  he  shows  in  summary  how  it  teaches 
that  our  righteousness  is  in  heaven  where  Christ  is,  and 
that,  whatever  evil  may  accomplish  in  the  world,  so  long 
as  the  Gospel  remains  pure  among  us  we  shall  not  doubt 
that  Christ,  as  in  and  over  all,  is  with  his  saints  and  will 
finally  prevail.  Indeed,  after  speaking  of  the  ways  in 
which  prophecies  are  given  in  Scripture  and  of  the  diffi- 
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culty  of  interpreting  this  book,  he  sets  forth  in  chapter 
after  chapter,  somewhat  at  length,  his  interpretation,  in 
an  application  of  its  imagery  to  the  history  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  world.  His  interpretations  are  generally  very 
good  and  suggestive.  Thus  he  now  apparently  unreserv¬ 
edly  accepts  this  wonderful  book  as  an  inspired  prophecy 
of  the  times  up  to  the  return  of  our  Lord  as  Judge  and 
King. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  preceded  by  an  introduc¬ 
tion  of  eleven  pages,  the  verso  of  the  last  of  its  unnum¬ 
bered  leaves  being  blank.  It  is  an  introduction  in  which 
the  great  Reformer  is  at  his  best,  and  it  has  been  signally 
blessed  in  the  history  of  Protestantism.  It  was  the  hear¬ 
ing  and  reading  of  this  Epistle  to  which  John  Wesley 
attributed  his  conversion. 

There  are  also  short  introductions,  the  longest  nearly 
a  page  and  the  shortest  about  a  third  of  a  page,  to  the 
following  books :  1  Corinthians,  II  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  I  Thessalonians,  II 
Thessalonians,  I  Timothy,  II  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon, 
I  Peter,  II  Peter,  and  one  to  the  three  Epistles  of  John. 

The  Marginal  Notes,  Illustrations,  etc. 

In  the  outer  margins  of  the  pages  of  the  text,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  shorter  Epistles,  there  are  sug¬ 
gestive  explanatory  glosses.  These  are  quite  numerous 
in  connection  with  the  Gospels,  and  also  especially  so  with 
the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  First  and  Second  Corinthians, 
Galatians  and  Ephesians ;  while  in  connection  with  Reve¬ 
lation  there  is  only  one,  with  Hebrews  there  are  only  two, 
and  even  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  there  are  only  four. 
In  the  inner  margins  are  well  selected  parallel  references. 

Of  course,  it  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  there  is  no 
division  of  the  text  into  verses,  as  the  modem  verse  divi¬ 
sion  was  not  introduced  into  the  German  Bible  until  1568, 
nor  into  the  English  Bible  until  1557,  in  the  now  almost 
unknown  Whittingham  Geneva  New  Testament,  and  in 
1560  into  the  whole  of  the  celebrated  so-called  Breeches 
Bible,  of  Geneva.  Even  its  first  appearance  in  any  text 
was  years  after  the  first  appearance  of  Luther’s  New 
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Testament,  in  Robert  Stephen's  Greek-Latin  New  Testa¬ 
ment  of  1661,  also  published  at  Geneva  by  Whittingham, 
while  the  first  whole  Bible  having  modern  verse  division 
was  Stephens’  edition  of  the  Vulgate  of  1556.  Luther’s 
early  editions  of  the  New  Testament  have,  of  course,  the 
modern  chapter  division,  which  antedates  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing,  and  the  division  of  these  chapters  into  paragraphs,  to 
which  in  the  main  correspond  those  found  in  our  1881 
Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Epistles  to  Philemon  and  II 
Peter,  there  is  a  wood  cut  initial,  2l^  by  2%  inches  (14, 
and  in  some  cases  15,  lines  deep) ,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
book.  Excepting  those  before  Acts,  Hebrews,  and  Jude, 
these  cuts  are  apparently  meant  to  represent  the  writers. 
The  same  cut  is  used  before  all  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
representing  the  apostle  with  a  sword  in  his  right  hand 
and  a  book  in  his  left.  For  the  three  Epistles  of  John  the 
same  cut  is  used,  and  it  represents  the  apostle  sitting  with 
an  open  book  upon  his  knee  and  a  pen  in  his  hand,  while 
for  the  Gospel  of  John  a  different,  although  very  similar, 
cut  is  used ;  and  this  same  cut  is  also  used  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Epistle  of  James.  And,  singularly,  for  Revelation 
the  same  cut  is  used  as  for  Matthew,  representing  the 
writer,  in  the  act  of  writing,  seated  before  a  book  rack  or 
an  almost  perpendicular  desk,  dictated  to  by  an  angel 
standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  desk.  Before  I  Peter  the 
cut  (initial  “D”)  represents  St.  Peter  with  the  significant 
key,  while  the  initial  “D”  before  Acts  illustrates  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Apart  from  these  woodcut  initials  there  are  no  illus¬ 
trations  in  the  book,  except  in  connection  with  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse.  In  illustration  of  the  apocalyptic  scenes  there  are 
twenty-one  very  striking  full-page  cuts,  measuring  9 
inches  by  6}4  inches.  These  remarkable  cuts  have  gen¬ 
erally  been  attributed  to  Lucas  Cranach,  who  also  was 
apparently  one  of  the  publishers  of  this  edition.  How¬ 
ever,  some  have  held  that  these  cuts  were  largely  the  work 
of  the  most  gifted  pupils  of  Cranach,  and  that  they  were 
simply  suggested  and  then  corrected  by  Cranach.  Others 
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are  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  suggested  by  Luther 
himself,  as  indicated  by  their  controversial  character. 
However,  Luther’s  earlier  general  attitude  toward  this 
book,  as  set  forth  in  his  Vorrhede  to»it,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  some  earlier  work  by  Durer  apparently  formed  a  sort 
of  model  for  them,  would  seem  rather  to  suggest  that 
Luther  had  perhaps  little  directly  to  do  with  them  except 
the  placing  of  them  in  connection  with  the  proper  passages 
in  the  text.  It  should  also  be  said  that  these  twenty-one 
full-page  illustrations  are  the  same  in  the  second  and 
third  editions,  except  numbers  11,  16  and  17.  In  number 
17  the  Babylonian  woman  riding  upon  the  dragon  (sup¬ 
posedly  representing  Rome)  has  only  a  simple  crown, 
instead  of  a  triple  crown  as  in  the  first  edition,  the  crown 
being  cut  down  in  these  and  later  editions,  as  also  the 
highly  ornamental  crown  on  the  head  of  the  dragon  itself 
in  the  first  edition  is  cut  down  in  figures  11  and  16.  The 
crown  in  figures  11  and  17  of  the  first  edition  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  cross,  the  very  unfortunate  place  of  which 
may  have  moved  Luther  to  have  it  cut  down  in  later 
editons.  There  may  have  been  controversial  reasons. 

Rarity  of  Extant  Copies 

It  might  be  stated  that  of  the  first  edition  about  forty 
copies  have  been  registered,  these  with  several  exceptions 
being  in  the  various  libraries  of  Germany.  Of  the  second 
edition  even  less  copies  have  come  down  to  our  time. 
Goetze  wrote  of  the  great  rarity  of  the  second  edition  in 
his  Samlung  seltener  nnd  merkwurdiger  Biheln,  1777, 
saying  that  neither  Lorck  nor  Baumgarten  had  been  able 
to  secure  a  copy.  Of  the  third  Wittenberg  edition,  also 
folio,  1524,  even  less  copies  remain  than  of  the  first  two 
editions,  a  few  being  found  in  the  celebrated  Luther  col¬ 
lections  of  Europe  and  the  copy  used  for  this  article. 
Although  Palm  had  described  it  in  his  Historic  der  BibeU ' 
Uebersetzung  D.  Martini  Lutheri,  1772  (pp.  88-89), 
Goetze  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  his  octavo  edition, 
supposedly  of  that  year  {Samlung,  No.  243),  and  there¬ 
fore  denied  that  there  had  been  a  folio  edition  in  1524. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  even  Goetze  had  never  seen  a  copy 
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of  this  edition.  We  mention  the  third  Wittenberg  edition 
because  of  its  being  the  edition  of  Luther’s  New  Testa¬ 
ment  chiefly  used  by  Tyndale  in  his  English  translation  of 
1525,  as  the  writer  has  definitely  established*  from  the 
notes,  parallel  references,  etc.,  of  the  only  extant  part  of 
Tyndale’s  first  edition,  the  famous  Cologne  Fragment. 
With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  correction  and  a  few 
other  minute  differences,  this  edition  is  textually  virtually 
a  reprint  from  reset  type  of  the  preceding  editions,  and 
is  almost  an  exact  duplicate  of  them  in  appearance.  The 
title-page,  however,  presents  quite  a  different  appearance, 
as  the  title  is  printed  and  within  a  highly  ornamental 
border,  consisting  of  an  arch  with  eight  small  angels  above 
it,  one  on  each  side  holding  himself  by  a  ring  fastened  to 
the  round  supporting  pillar,  and  nine  below  grouped 
around  the  crucified  Lord.  This  border  is  the  same  as 
that  on  the  title-page  of  the  Pentateuch  of  1523.  The  title 
is  arranged  as  follows : 

Das 
Newe 
Testa¬ 
ment  Deutzsch. 
vVittemberg. 

Its  Influence  Upon  Tyndale’s  New  Testament 

We  come  now  to  a  point  in  our  discussion  that  has  for 
many  years  been  a  matter  of  controversy.  It  is  the  extent, 
if  any,  to  which  William  Tyndale  was  dependent  upon 
Luther  in  his  English  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 

Various  contemporaries  of  Tyndale  and  Luther,  like  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  Cochlaeus,  spoke  of  Tyndale’s  New 
Testament  as  “Luther’s  Testament  in  English,”  while 
George  Joye,  Tyndale’s  secretary,  claimed  that  Tyndale 
was  “not  so  exquysitely  sene”  in  the  Greek  language,  not 
to  speak  of  his  contending  that  certain  of  Tyndale’s  work 
was  a  translation  from  Luther.  Some  of  Tyndale’s 
enemies,  as  well  as  Joye,  also  refer  to  certain  marginal 
notes  in  Tyndale’s  first  edition,  with  which  later  scholars 
were  unfamiliar.  There  was  thus  considerable  perplexity 

**‘The  Truth  about  Tyndale’s  New  Testament,”  1917. 
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as  to  the  facts  in  the  case  until  the  now  famous  quarto 
Cologne  Fragment  of  31  leaves,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  containing  in  addition  to  the  prologge  (but  with¬ 
out  title-page).  Matthew  1  to  22:12,  was  discovered  by 
Thomas  Rodd  in  London  in  1836.  In  it  there  were  seen 
the  alleged  “pestilential”  marginal  notes.  And  yet  it  was 
not  till  1871,  when  this  became  better  known  through 
Edward  Arber’s  facsimile  reprint  of  it,  that  the  material 
for  a  complete  comparison  with  Luther’s  New  Testament 
became  available  to  scholars.  Several  direct  comparisons 
were  made  by  men  like  Brooke  Foss  Westcott  and  J. 
Baynes,  Esq.,  and  considerable  dependence  of  Tyndale 
upon  Luther  was  found.  But  these  findings  were  minim¬ 
ized,  and  in  some  cases  altogether  ignored,  by  historians 
of  the  English  Bible.  Nor  did  Westcott  even  go  as  far  in 
his  acknowledgment  of  this  dependence  as  his  own  evi¬ 
dence  should  have  caused  him  to  go.  Moreover,  he  was 
more  concerned  about  Tyndale’s  later  editions.  However, 
writers  quite  generally  seemed  to  rely  more  upon  the  in¬ 
sufficient  evidence  of  earlier  scholars,  and  thus  many 
authors  largely  simply  followed  their  predecessors  on  this 
point.  And,  for  that  matter,  even  the  investigations  of 
such  authorities  as  Westcott  were  by  no  means  exhaustive, 
while  they  were  apparently  confined  to  a  comparison  of 
Tyndale’s  New  Testament,  with  only  the  first  edition  of 
Luther’s  New  Testament.  Indeed,  Westcott  acknowledged 
his  examination  and  collation  of  the  Cologne  Fragment  to 
have  been  only  partial,  but  said  that  a  complete  collation 
was  desirable.  By  a  careful  detailed  comparison  of  Tyn¬ 
dale’s  Cologne  Fragment  with  the  first  three  folio  Witten¬ 
berg  editions  of  Luther’s  New  Testament,  the  main  results 
of  which  were  published  in  1917,  the  writer  found  that 
Tyndale’s  dependence  upon  Luther  in  his  translation  was 
considerably  greater  than  even  Luther’s  most  ardent  ad¬ 
mirers  were  willing  to  grant. 

Luther’s  Vorrhede  and  Tyndale’s.  Prologge* 

Beginning  with  Tyndale’s  prologge,  of  which  compari¬ 
sons  were  also  made  by  Westcott,  the  paragraphs  of  im- 

*Because  of  its  prologue,  glosses,  etc.,  we  are  here  dealing  only 
with  the  Cologne  Fragment  of  Tyndale’s  New  Testament. 
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portance,  indeed  two  entire  pages,  are  practically  literal 
translations  from  Luther’s  Vorrhede,  over  half  of  this 
being  thus  taken  over  by  Tyndale.  This  translation  of 
Tyndale  begins,  after  a  brief  introductory  paragraph,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  Luthers’  Vorrhede,  and  continues 
practically  unbroken  as  far  as  it  goes;  and  even  for 
certain  other  parts  not  thus  directly  quoted  he  apparently 
received  his  suggestion  or  inspiration  from  Luther. 

List  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament 

Then  in  the  list  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  he 
minutely  follows  Luther,  as  though  it  were  simply  a  tran¬ 
script  of  Luther’s  list  in  English.  This  is  true  of  the 
heading,  the  arrangement  of  the  books  upon  the  page,  and 
the  order  of  the  books,  in  which  he,  too,  places  Hebrews 
and  James  in  their  order  after  III  John.  He  even  follows 
Luther  in  such  details  as  the  name  of  Acts,  which  he  calls 
“The  Actes  of  the  apostles  written  by  S.  Luke,”  after 
Luther’s  “Der  Apostel  geschicht  beschrieben  von  Sanct 
Lucas.”  So,  likewise,  does  he  translate  Luther’s  names 
of  the  other  books.  In  the  numbering  of  the  books 
he,  too,  goes  down  to  23  (III  John),  only  using  Roman 
numerals,  while  Luther  uses  Arabic  numerals.  He  then 
leaves  the  last  four  books  unnumbered  and  slightly  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  preceding  numbered  list  above,  which 
Luther  did  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest,  as,  in  his 
opinion,  not  in  the  same  class  and  of  the  same  authority. 

It  was  undoubtedly  such  very  close  resemblance,  as  seen 
by  even  casual  observers,  that  caused  contemporaries  to 
speak  of  Tyndale’s  New  Testament  as  “Luther’s  Testa¬ 
ment  in  English.” 


Marginal  Notes 

Proceeding  to  the  marginal  glosses,  57  of  the  92,  or 
almost  two-thirds  of  those  in  the  Cologne  Fragment  of 
Matthew  1  to  22:12,  and  these  the  notes  of  importance,  are 
virtually  literal  translations  of  Luther’s  notes,  while  at 
least  three  other  notes  are  bas6d  upon  Luther.  The  rest 
of  the  notes  not  thus  taken  from  Luther’s  New  Testament 
are  generally  short  and  comparatively  unimportant.  One 
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of  these  notes  (with  Matthew  1:26),  hitherto  ascribed  to 
Tyndale  himself,  is  indeed  not  found  in  Luther’s  first 
edition,  but  it  is  in  the  second  and  third  editions.  This 
fact  proves  already  that  Tyndale  used  either  Luther’s 
second  or  third  edition.  This  fact  does  not,  however, 
prove  which  of  these  two  editions  Tyndale  used  or  whether 
he  used  both  editions.  But  that  he  certainly  used  the  third 
edition  is  evident  from  several  other  notes,  and  notably 
the  one  on  the  word  Sygnes  (Matthew  16 :3) .  In  Luther’s 
first  and  second  editions  this  note  correctly  refers  to  an 
Old  Testament  prophecy  as  Isaie  61.  But  in  resetting  the 
type  for  the  third  edition  the  printer  reversed  the  6  and  1, 
thus  making  it  refer  to  Isaie  16.  And  Tyndale  copies  this 
mistake,  even  apparently  following  Luther’s  spelling, 
Esaie  XVI.  Of  the  total  of  69  available  outer  marginal 
notes  in  the  three  editions  of  Luther’s  Testament,  as  far 
as  the  Cologne  Fragment  goes,  Tyndale  used  all  but  12, 
and  even  of  these  12  three  form  the  basis  of  three  of 
Tyndale’s  notes. 

It  should  also  be  stated  here  that  another  note  used  by 
Tyndale  (with  Matthew  13:12)  is  found  in  Luther’s  first 
edition,  but  not  in  the  second  and  third  editions.  This 
fact  is  conclusive  evidence  that  Tyndale  used  also  Luther’s 
/irst  edition. 

It  would  thus  seem,  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  that  the 
assertions  of  George  Joye  as  to  these  particulars  of  Tyn¬ 
dale’s  work,  though  no  doubt  somewhat  exaggerated  and 
though  rather  unfortunate  in  their  vehemence,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  their  motive,  are  probably  not  very  far  from  the 
truth,  and  must  have  had  their  foundation  in  fact. 

Parallel  References 

The  references  in  the  inner  margin  of  the  text  afford  us 
another  point  for  comparison.  Several  writers  who  com¬ 
pared  the  Cologne  Fragment  with  Luther’s  New  Testa¬ 
ment  came  to  the  conclusion  that  many,  and  probably 
most,  of  Tyndale’s  marginal  references  were  traceable  to 
Luther.  But  it  was  probably  only  the  first  edition  of 
Luther’s  Testament — or,  perhaps,  even  considerably  later 
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editions — ^that  was  used  in  making  these  comparisons,  as 
indeed  the  second  and  third  Wittenberg  editions  are  al¬ 
most  inaccessible,  of  the  latter  especially  only  a  few  com¬ 
plete  copies  being  extant.  And  yet,  from  all  the  evidence, 
it  was  the  third  edition  that  was  chiefly  used  by  Tyndale. 
Thus,  by  checking  up  Tyndale’s  references  with  the  refer¬ 
ences  in  all  the  first  three  editions  of  Luther’s  Testament, 
we  find  that  every  one  of  Tyndale’s  185  references  (two  of 
them  repeated)  is  taken  from  Luther.  Of  course, 
some  of  these  references  are  not  found  in  his  first  edition, 
thus  again  proving  that  Tyndale  also  used  Luther’s  second 
or  third  edition.  Indeed,  he  borrowed  all  but  27  of 
Luther’s  references. 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  Tyndale  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  references  in  Luther’s  Testament  should  be  more 
correct  in  the  third  or  second  edition  than  in  the  first 
edition,  and  therefore  followed  the  later  edition  rather 
than  the  earlier.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  certain  errors 
crept  into  the  later  edition.  It  appears  that  the  printer 
used  a  copy  of  the  preceding  edition,  in  which  Luther  had 
apparently  made  his  corrections  and  other  changes,  as 
copy  for  a  new  edition.  Thus,  in  resetting  the  type  from 
the  first  edition,  the  printer  made  some  grave  typograph¬ 
ical  errors;  and  these  Tyndale,  therefore,  inadvertently 
copied.  To  note  only  one  of  these  copied  errors,  in  the 
first  and  second  editions,  in  connection  with  Matthew  15, 
there  is,  correctly,  a  reference  to  Leviticus  20.  But  as  the 
Arabic  numeral  9  in  the  type  used  is  quite  similar  to  the 
0,  the  typesetter  put  Leuiti.  29  in  the  third  edition.  And, 
strangely  enough,  even  though  Leviticus  has  only  27  chap¬ 
ters,  Tyndale  copied  this  error  (second  reference,  chapter 
15,  Leui.  XXIX) .  This  error  seems  all  the  more 
conspicuous  because  of  its  being  in  Roman  numerals,  so 
that  it  could  not  likely  have  been  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  Tyndale’s  printer.  Not  to  mention  other  equally  con¬ 
spicuous  errors,  and  other  evidence  on  the  same  point,  the 
above  definitely  establishes  the  fact  that  Tyndale  used  at 
least  Luther’s  third  edition,  as  also  we  have  established 
from  the  marginal  glosses  that  he  did ;  and  that  he  also 
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used  the  first  edition,  whether  he  used  the  second  edition 
or  not.  In  addition  to  taking  his  references  from  Luther, 
and  even  copying  the  printer’s  mistakes  in  the  third  edi¬ 
tion,  he  also  follows  that  edition  in  misplacing  certain 
references,  as  also  he  does  in  omitting  certain  important 
references,  of  which  time  would  here  forbid  me  to  speak. 
There  are,  of  course,  also  certain  errors  in  references  in 
Tyndale’s  Cologne  Fragment  that  are  correct  in  Luther’s 
first  three  editions,  but  at  least  several  of  these  were 
apparently  made  in  copying,  whether  directly  from 
Luther’s  printed  page  or  indirectly  from  dictation  from 
the  page  by  someone  else. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  two  incorrect  refer¬ 
ences  in  Luther’s  first  edition  are  corrected  in  his  second 
and  third  editions;  and  these  Tyndale  has,  of  course, 
correct,  thus  also  indicating  that  Tyndale  followed  the 
later  edition  as  to  these  references.  This  also  proves  that 
the  reprinting  of  the  second  edition  was  not  done  before 
Luther  had  again  carefully  checked  over  such  details. 
And  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  errors  in  the  later  edi¬ 
tions  previously  referred  to  were  of  a  typographical 
character. 


The  Translated  Text 

We  have  now  proved  from  the  notes  and  parallel  refer- 
ences  that  it  was  chiefiy  the  third  edition  of  Luther’s  New 
Testament  that  Tyndale  used.  It  is,  therefore,  that  edition 
in  particular  with  which  we  must  compare  the  Cologne 
Fragment  for  a  measure  of  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which 
he  followed  also  Luther’s  translated  text.  It  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  said  that  there  are  not  many  essential  differences 
in  text  between  the  first  three  editions. 

From  an  elaborate  collation  of  the  text  of  T3mdale’s 
Cologne  Fragment  with  Luther’s  third  edition,  we  find 
that  Tyndale  used  Luther’s  translation  with  almost  as 
much  freedom  as  that  with  which  he  made  use  of  the 
marginal  notes.  However,  he  used  it  with  more  independ¬ 
ence  and  probably  with  greater  ability.  And,  of  course, 
in  connection  with  Erasmus’s  Greek  Testament  he  un- 
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doubtedly  used  also  Erasmus’s  Latin  translation  published 
in  parallel  columns  with  the  Greek,  as  well  as  the  Latin 
Vulgate  and  the  manuscript  English  version  of  Wycliffe. 
Thus,  in  omitting  the  doxology  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer  he 
unquestionably  followed  the  Vulgate  and  Wycliffe.  But 
as  Wycliffe’s  English  was  not  exactly  that  of  Tyndale’s 
time,  his  use  of  Wycliffe’s  was  naturally  rather  more  to 
get  the  sense  or  meaning  than  the  expression;  and, 
therefore,  insofar  he  said  correctly  in  his  “To  the  Reder,” 
that  he  “nether  was  holpe  with  Englysshe  of  eny  that  had 
interpreted  the  same.”  Yet,  in  passing,  we  might 
add  that  Wycliffe’s  version  nevertheless  influenced  even 
the  English  of  Tyndale,  its  forms  and  combinations  of 
words,  considerably  more  than  has  generally  been  sup¬ 
posed.  Even  much  of  Tyndale’s  rythmic  beauty  is  trace¬ 
able  to  Wycliffe.  But  of  all  the  texts  Tyndale  employed, 
next  to  Erasmus’s  Greek,  Luther’s  German  influenced  him 
far  the  most  in  his  first  New  Testament,  Bishop  Westcott’s 
statement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  {History,  etc., 
p.  179).  For,  though  he  translated  from  the  Greek  text, 
he  certainly  quite  generally  followed  Luther’s  version  as 
his  model  both  in  form  and  in  substance,  as  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  original  text.  That  he 
was  familiar,  however,  with  the  grammatical  forms  of  the 
Greek  language  is  evident  from  many  literal  renderings, 
and  these  generally  into  chaste  and  exquisite  English.  It 
is  rather  in  these  that  Tyndale  excels,  while  Luther  excels 
in  his  equally  remarkable  free  renderings,  which  are  often 
tersely  interpretative  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  those 
inspired  passages.  But  Tyndale’s  understanding  of  Greek 
idioms,  and  of  the  Greek  particles,  was  apparently  not  on 
a  par  with  his  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms,  as  it  is 
in  these  that  he  more  closely  and,  indeed,  often  literally 
followed  Luther. 

In  illustration  of  the  closeness  with  which  Tyndale  fol¬ 
lows  Luther’s  translation,  a  few  expressions  may  be  cited : 
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o/  Erasmus  Luther  Tyndale 

Matt.  1:1  Biblos  Dis  ist  das  buch  Thys  ys  the  boke 

1:11-12  epi  tes  metoikesias  vmb  die  zeyt  der  about  the  tyme  of 
iiabulonos,  etc.  Babilonischen  ge-the  captivite  of 
fencknis,  etc.  babilon,  etc. 

1:25  prototokon  ersten  son  fyrst  sonne 

2:18  phone  en  rhamai  Auff  dem  gepirgeOn  the  hilles  was 

ekousthe  hat  man  eyn  ge-  a  voice  herde/ 

schrey  gehoret 

4:25  dekapoleos  den  zehen  stedten/  the  ten  cetes/ 

(:4,  6  &  18  entoi  phaneroi  ofentlich  openly 

8:9  kai  lego  toutoi  Ich  sage  zu  y  saye  to  one/ 

eynem/ 

9;  13  eleon  thelo  kai  Ich  hab  eyn  wol- I  haue  pleasure  in 

ou  thusian  gefallen  an  barm-  mercy/  and  nott 

hertzigkeyt/  vnd  in  offerynge 
j  nicht  am  opffer 

9 :27  huie  dabid  Ach  du  son  O  thou  sonne  of 

Dauid/  dauid/ 

11:7-9  :kalamon,  etc.  woltet  yhr  eyn  wet  ye  out  to  se  a 

rhor  sehen,  etc.  rede,  etc. 

11:12  kaibiastai  vnd  die  (die  do,  in  and  they  that 

harpazousin  ed.  1)  gewalt  thun  make  vyolence 

auten  die  reyssen  es  zu  pulleth  it  to  them 

sich 

15:9  didaskalias  lere  die  nichts  doctryne  which  is 

entalmata  denn  menschen  nothynge  but 

anthropon  srepot  sind.  mens  preceptes. 

16:21  apotote  Von  der  zeyt  an/ From  that  tyme 

_ _ *orth/ _ 

Moreover,  the  influence  of  Luther’s  New  Testament 
upon  Tyrdale’s  is  also  very  manifest  in  the  arrangement 
of  matter  upon  the  printed  page.  This  is  true  not  only 
of  the  lisU  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  of  the  marginal  notes  and  of  the 
parallel  references,  but  also  of  the  paragraphs,  and  with 
but  few  exceptions  of  the  divisions  of  the  chapters  into 
the  same,  of  the  headings,  which  are  generally  literal 
translations  from  Luther,  and  even  very  strikingly  of  the 
text  itself. 

From  the  forejoing  a  fair  estimate  may  be  formed  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  Tyndale  depended  upon  Luther, 
both  in  his  translavion  and  also  in  other  details  of  his  great 
work  on  the  New  lestament.  Moreover,  that  dependence 
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indicates  his  unbounded  confidence  in  the  great  master 
translator  and  expositor.  Hence  it  also  follows  that  any 
just  valuation  of  Tyndale’s  translation,  from  the  extent 
to  which  it  still  survives  in  our  King  James’s  Version,  or 
even  in  the  Revised  Version  of  1881,  not  to  speak  of  its 
influence  upon  our  language,  is  also  inadvertently  a  valu¬ 
ation  of  the  great  importance,  for  those  English  versions, 
of  that  primary  German  version  whose  quadricentennial 
we  have  just  celebrated. 

Yet  it  is  seen,  also,  how  fortunate  it  was  for  the 
English  Bible,  and  thus  for  the  English  language,  that  the 
first  printed  New  Testament  was  given  to  the  world  by 
so  noble  a  master  of  sentences  as  William  Tyndale.  But 
while  William  Tyndale  thus  did  a  truly  great  work  for 
the  Church  and  for  the  world,  it  would  hardly  seem  proper 
to  regard  him  as  occupying  the  same  exalted  position  in 
history  as  that  occupied  by  his  incomparable  master,  or 
to  put  him  in  the  same  class  with  him  who  belongs  to  the 
few  uniquely  great  men  of  all  time.  While  the  translation 
of  Tyndale,  which  included  the  New  Testament  and  only 
part  of  the  Old,  was  largely  the  one  great  work  of  his 
useful  life,  the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  by  Luther 
was  but  a  by-product  in  his  stupendous  task  of  directing 
the  epoch-making  movement  of  the  Reformation.  Nor 
should  this  statement  be  considered  as  in  the  least  minim¬ 
izing  Tyndale’s  real,  and  truly  great  and  important,  work 
in  the  history  of  the  English  Bible  and  that  of  the  English 
Reformation. 


MATTHEW,  A  CHRONOLOGICAL  NARRATIVE 


BY  J.  F.  SPRINGER 
NEW  YORK 

Quite  a  number  of  those  who  have  given  attention  to 
Synoptic  matters  entertain  the  view  that  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  is  more  or  less  wanting  in  chronological  arrange¬ 
ment.  This  is  doubtless  in  part  due  to  the  assumption 
that  the  Markan  account  is  the  more  primitive  and  that 
in  case  of  any  difference  in  order  Matthew  must  be  the 
one  with  the  non-chronological  sequence,  and  in  part  at¬ 
tributable  to  an  exaggerated  conception  of  what  is  per¬ 
haps  a  tendency  of  the  Matthaean  writer  to  group  some 
of  his  materials  in  accordance  with  numerical  and  topical 
ideas. 

At  all  events,  whatever  the  underlying  cause,  there  is 
a  considerable  inclination  discernible  that  would  disparage 
Matthew  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  chronological  docu¬ 
ment.  I  proceed  to  give  a  couple  of  excerpts,  one  of  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  translation  from  the  German. 

“A  comparison  of  Mk.  and  Mt.  thus  proves  that  the  latter  is 
upon  the  whole  secondary,  and  that  he  had  no  independent  chron¬ 
ological  tradition  or  information  to  guide  him  in  placing  either 
sayings  or  incidents.  His  choice  and  disposition  of  materials  be¬ 
comes  less  and  less  reliable,  from  a  historical  standpoint,  when 
he  leaves  the  Marcan  record.” — An  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  the  New  Testament  (1911),  James  Moffatt,  p.  247. 

“In  Matthew  everything  is  rounded  off.  There,  the  numbers 
three,  seven,  ten  govern  genealogy,  temptation,  miracles,  parables 
and  woes.  In  Matthew,  everything  is  marshalled  and  eve^hing 
is  disposed  in  rank  and  file  in  accordance  with  points  of  view  or 
rubrics.  Matthew  gathers  speeches  and  small  sayings  in  order 
to  fashion  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  into  a  rather  considerable 
discourse;  and  he  links  miracles  of  every  sort  into  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  miracle-working  power  of  Jesus.  But,  on  just  this 
account,  on  account  of  this  order,  conditioned  and  defined  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  content,  Matthew  loses  sight  of  the  natural  develop¬ 
ment  and  completely  destroys  the  chronological  order,  so  that  Jesus 
is  at  the  beginning  just  about  the  same  as  at  the  end,  so  that  the 
author  carries  his  conception  of  the  Messianic  dignity  of  Jesus 
back  as  early  as  to  the  very  beginnings  of  the  Ministry.” — Ein- 
leitung  in  das  neue  Testament  (1909),  C.  R.  Gregory,  S.  768. 
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These  excerpts  will  suffice,  perhaps,  to  illustrate  the 
point  that  the  historical  character  of  the  order  of  events 
in  Matthew  has  been  challenged.* 

From  the  fact  that  the  preceding  two  excerpts  and  the 
two  references  have  been  made,  the  reader  is  not  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  following  investigation  into  the  chronolog¬ 
ical  character  of  Matthew  will  rely  on  vague  reasonings 
of  writers.  Nor  is  he  to  expect  that  names  pro  and  con 
will  be  cited.  It  is  proposed,  on  the  contrary,  to  go  to 
grips  with  the  ascertainable  facts,  and  to  base  results  on 
the  evidence  alone. 

If  we  wish  to  make  a  logical  approach  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  a  chronological 
narrative,  we  will  do  well  to  begin  by  facing  two  pre¬ 
sumptions,  both  favoring  an  affirmative  answer.  Under 
any  conditions,  these  presumptions  are  to  be  considered 
sooner  or  later  as  they  are  consequences  of  part  of  the 
evidence. 

Formulated,  the  presumptions  referred  to  may  be  stated 
as  follows : 

1.  Matthew  is  presumably  a  chronological  narrative, 
precisely  because  it  is  a  narrative. 

2.  Matthew  is  presumably  a  chronological  narrative, 
because  in  effect  it  claims  to  be  such. 

The  Presumptions. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  into  any  extended  argu¬ 
ment  to  show  that  the  First  Gospel  is  really  a  narrative 
and  that  its  being  a  narrative  raises  the  presumption  that 
it  is  chronological. 

As  to  the  narrative  character  of  the  book,  it  is  every¬ 
where  evident.  Even  the  great  sections  of  didactic  mat¬ 
ter  are  connected  up  with  events.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  joined  on  to  a  going  up  into  the  mountain  and 
to  a  descent  from  it.  See  5:1-2  and  8:1.  The  charge 
to  the  Twelve  is  identified  with  their  departure  upon  a 

•For  other  passages  in  authors  who  deal  more  or  less  in  Synoptic 
matters,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Lehrbuch  der  Einleitung  in  das 
neue  Testament  (1897),  D.  Bernhard  Weiss,  S.  479;  and  to  Hand- 
Commentar  zum  neuen  Testament,  Die  Synoptiker  (1901),  H.  J. 
Holtzmann,  S.  5.  .  .  .  ^ 
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missionary  journey.  See  10:5a  particularly.  And  it  is 
connected  at  the  end  with  the  going  forth  of  Jesus  Him¬ 
self  upon  a  similar  undertaking,  11 :1.  The  discourse  con¬ 
sisting  of  seven  parables  is  linked  onto  the  visit  of  His 
mother  and  brethren  and  also  to  His  departure  for  His 
own  country.  See  13:1  and  53-54.  The  didactic  matter 
of  ch.  18  (bound  together  at  18:21)  is  closely  connected 
with  the  preceding  and  following  text.  See  18 :1  and  19 :1. 
Similarly,  the  great  indictment  of  ch.  23  is  connected  with 
the  text  adjacent  to  its  terminals.  See  23:1  (Tore)  and 
24:1.  So  also  the  long  discourse  of  chs.  24  and  25.  See 
24:1,  3  and  26:1.  Matthew  is,  in  fact,  made  up  of  ac¬ 
counts  of  a  considerable  number  of  incidents  relating  to 
various  phases  of  a  single  life  and  of  didactic  passages 
definitely  connected  up  with  the  presentation  of  that  life. 
It  is  thus  an  historical  narrative. 

Such  narratives  are  ordinarily  set  forth  in  chronolog¬ 
ical  order.  This  is  due  doubtless  to  a  natural  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  writers  to  follow  the  line  of  least  re¬ 
sistance.  A  chronological  narrative  is  an  obvious  form 
of  an  intelligible  account.  The  events  and  discourses  be¬ 
longed  in  a  stream  of  reality  and  so  were  in  an  intelligible 
arrangement.  A  chronological  narrative  tends  to  repro¬ 
duce  this  intelligibility.  On  the  other  hand,  a  distinct 
effort  is  required  to  create  an  intelligible  connection  upon 
a  different  basis.  Whether  this  explanation  is  the  true 
one  or  not,  narratives  tend  to  be  chronological;  so  that 
the  very  fact  that  a  document  presents  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  incidents  and  discourses  belonging  to  a  single  life 
creates  a  presumption  that  the  narrative  is  arranged 
chronologically. 

We  may  regard  the  first  presumption  as  warranted  by 
the  facts — Matthew  is  presumably  chronological  because 
it  is  an  intelligible  narrative. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  presumption,  we  note  that 
the  claim  is  made  that  the  Matthaean  narrative  in  effect 
asserts  itself  as  following  a  chronological  order.  An  in¬ 
spection  of  the  text  will  justify  this  claim. 

Scattered  through  the  narrative  from  one  end  to  the 
other  are  a  multitude  of  expressions  indicating  chron- 
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ological  sequence.  On  the  theory  that  Matthew  is  in  part 
a  derivative  of  Mark,  a  considerable  number  of  these 
chronological  indications  may  be  considered  as  having 
been  derived  from  the  Markan  text.  However,  they  are 
not  obscure  and  in  consequence  likely  to  have  had  their 
precise  character  overlooked  by  a  secondary  writer.  They 
are,  accordingly,  to  be  reckoned  in  with  the  other  indica¬ 
tions  of  historical  sequence.  So,  then,  whether  Matthew 
is  a  primary  or  a  secondary  writing,  we  have  nearly  100 
more  or  less  explicit  indications  of  an  intention  to  be 
chronological.  We  must  conclude  that  Matthew  is  pre¬ 
sumably  a  chronological  narrative  because  of  the  presence 
everywhere  of  what  are,  in  effect,  assertions  of  an  histor¬ 
ical  progression  of  events.* 

I  proceed  at  once  to  the  presentation  of  evidence  which 
may  be  used  to  establish  with  considerable  certainty  the 
proposition  that  Matthew  is  a  chronologically  arranged 
narrative.  This  is  accomplished,  however,  only  after  an 
investigation  of  some  length  and  complexity.  The  method 
of  procedure  is  as  follows : 

First,  the  incidents  narrated  are  shown,  except  at  a 
few  places,  to  be  in  chronological  order  either  because 
historical  sequence  is  asserted  in  the  text  itself  or  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  other  means.  This  method  of  attack  results 
in  the  disclosure  that  the  whole  Gospel,  except  for  two 
narrative  patches  totalling  seven  verses,  consists  of  a 
series  of  about  nineteen  blocks  each  chronologically  ar¬ 
ranged. 

The  second  step  consists  in  developing  a  body  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  (1)  will  be  found  to  afford,  in  the  course  of 
its  development  and  in  independence  of  the  blocks,  re¬ 
peated  support  to  the  thesis  that  Matthew  is  a  chron¬ 
ological  account,  and  which  (2)  will  be  seen,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  blocks,  to  corroborate  the  order  in  which 
these  blocks  occur  in  the  text,  and  consequently  to  give 
further  support  to  the  same  thesis  as  to  the  historical 
progress  of  the  Matthaean  narrative. 

♦A  list  of  Matthaean  indications  may  be  seen  on  p.  137,  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra,  April,  1922. 
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The  Chronological  Blocks. 

The  blocks  result  from  the  process  of  going  from  inci¬ 
dent  to  incident  and  developing  the  evidence  indicating 
that  the  textual  sequence  is  a  reflection  of  the  actual  his¬ 
torical  progress  of  events.  The  breaks  between  blocks 
occur  because  of  some  insufficiency  of  evidence  close  at 
hand.  In  no  case  is  a  break  the  result  of  evidence  show¬ 
ing  affirmatively  that  the  textual  advance  differs  from 
the  historical.* 

The  historical  sequences  are  determinable  by  one  or 
more  of  the  following  three  means; 

1.  The  necessities  of  the  case. 

2.  Chronological  indications  in  the  text. 

3.  Data  found  elsewhere. 

In  illustration  of  the  first  of  these  may  be  cited  the 
sequence  of  Mt.  26 : 36-56  and  57-58.  In  the  absence  of  a 
possible  intervening  passage,  it  is  evident  that  the  se¬ 
quence  in  the  text  is  an  immediate,  historical  progression. 
The  incidents  themselves  require  it. 

An  example  of  a  chronological  indication  in  the  text 
is  supplied  by  the  words  *Eti  airov  XoAowtos  in  Mt.  12  ;46. 
They  require  that  the  Visit  of  mother  and  brethren  should 
follow  immediately  upon  the  incident  of  Jesus*  teaching 
as  to  the  unclean  spirit.  The  text  places  the  accounts  of 
these  incidents  in  the  historical  sequence,  and  in  doing 
so  declares  that  sequence  by  the  words  quoted. 

An  historical  sequence  disclosed  by  data  elsewhere  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  transition  from  the  narrative  of 
17 :20  [21]  to  the  narrative  of  17 :22.  In  Mark  we  have 
the  corresponding  transition,  only  there  the  text  is  con¬ 
nected  by  YLaKddfv  i^eXBovTis  (Mk.  9:30).  This  informa¬ 
tion  enables  us  to  see  that  Mt.  17 :22  comes  historically 
next  after  17  :20  [21]. 

I  make  for  the  time  being  no  attempt  to  connect  up 
one  part  of  a  discourse  with  another  part,  but  deal  ex- 

*It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  primarily  concerned 
with  the  Matthaean  narrative  as  it  issued  from  the  hand  of  the 
author.  As  we  now  possess  the  text,  it  discloses  at  26:6-13  a  mis¬ 
placement  and  at  26:59-66  and  26:69-27:1  a  probable  interchange. 
These  may,  however,  be  satisfactorily  explained  as  due  to  mechan¬ 
ical  causes,  and  do  not  require  that  they  be  referred  to  the  author. 
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clusively  with  the  narrative  proper.  Whether,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an  indivisible  whole, 
delivered,  if  not  at  one  sitting,  still  at  several  sittings 
belonging  to  one  general  occasion,  or  whether  it  consists 
of  separable  parts  delivered  upon  various  occasions — 
this  question,  I  do  not  attempt  to  answer  at  present.  Just 
now,  I  assume  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  be  a  unit. 
Similarly,  with  other  uninterrupted  discourses. 

Confining  ourselves,  then,  to  the  true  narrative,  we  shall 
find,  except  at  a  few  points  scattered  through  the  book, 
that  it  is  possible  to  show  that  the  incidents  of  Matthew 
succeed  one  another  in  the  order  in  which  they  actually 
occurred. 

1:1—4:11. 

It  is  certainly  consistent,  even  with  a  severely  chron¬ 
ological  narrative,  that  the  Genealogy  should  precede  the 
Birth,  seeing  that  it  deals  almost  entirely  with  ancestors. 
This  brings  us  to  2:1.  Here  begins  the  account  of  the 
Infancy.  The  visit  of  the  wise  men  is  first  given.  This 
is  followed  by  the  angel’s  warning,  the  text  showing  the 
sequence,  *A.vax(oprjadvT(iiiv  8c  auT<uv  (2:13).  Next  comes  the 
slaughter  of  the  innocents,  the  text  again  indicating  the 
historical  order.  Tore  (2:16)  :  Then  we  have  the  return 
from  Egypt,  as  required  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  and 
also  by  the  text,  TcAcuT^cravTo?  8c  tov  ■Hpw8ou  (2:19). 

That  the  beginnings  of  the  ministry  of  John  should 
not  date  as  far  back  as  the  events  of  the  preceding  text 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  combining  the  facts  that  Jesus 
is  expressly  called  a  7rai8iov  upon  the  retura  from  Egypt, 
2:20,  21;  and  that  John  was  but  six  months  older,  Lk. 
1 :26.  Accordingly,  the  ministry  of  John  is  chronologically 
placed  after  the  close  of  ch.  2.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus  is 
placed  next,  and  this  is  chronologically  right,  John  not 
appearing  again  as  a  preacher  in  Matthew.  The  word 
Tore,  3:13,  gives  the  sequence  of  events.  Again,  the  same 
word.  Tore,  joins  on  the  Temptation,  4:1.  Mark  has 
Kat  €v6v^,  Mk.  1 :12. 

4:12-17. 

We  have  here  the  beginning  of  the  active  Galilean 
ministry  dated  from  the  imprisonment  of  John.  In  all 
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probability,  the  Temptation  occurred  before  this  imprison¬ 
ment,  but  I  take  the  safe  course,  and,  for  the  time  being, 
do  not  insist  upon  a  chronological  sequence  in  passing 
from  4:11  to  12.*  Verse  17  is  explicitly  connected  in 
time  with  the  preceding  text. 

4:18-22. 

This  passage  is  to  be  regarded  at  present  as  without 
sure  chronological  connection  either  with  the  preceding 
or  with  the  following  text. 


4:23—8:13. 

That  the  final  verses  of  ch.  4  are  to  be  chronologically 
connected  with  5:1  in  the  order  disclosed  is  indicated 
by  the  words,  ’iSwv  Se  tovs  -oxAov?,  particularly  tovs,  which 
refer  back  to  oxAoi  ttoXXoI  in  4:25.  The  historical  pro¬ 
gression  is  indicated  by  the  statement  that  ‘He  went  up 
into  the  mountain.*  After  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
within  which  is  no  narrative  text,  we  have,  without  loss 
of  connection,  the  implied  statement  that  He  came  down 
from  the  mountain.  The  position  of  the  statement  is 
evidently  in  conformity  with  the  chronology.  The  great 
Sermon  is  represented  as  uttered  in  the  interval  between 
the  ascent  and  the  descent. 

The  passage  8:2-4,  as  will  be  found  later  on,  is  but 
loosely  connected  with  the  context,  and  is  to  be  regarded, 
for  the  time  being,  as  not  definitely  secured  in  place  in 
so  far  as  chronology  is  concerned. 

With  respect  to  The  centurion's  servant,  the  incident 
recounted  in  8:5-lS^  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  belongs, 

■"The  interval  between  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  and  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  John  is  only  to  be  measured  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The 
Baptism  is  a  past  event  at  Jn.  1:32  (Tc^ca/nai  and  c/acivcv)*  The 
imprisonment  is  still  future  at  Jn.  3:24.  Assuming  that  the  inci¬ 
dents  in  these  early  chapters  are  in  chronological  order,  we  have 
in  the  interval  between  the  two  events  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  the  gathering  of  a  nucleus  of  disciples  (1:35-42),  a  journey 
into  Galilee  (1:43 — 2:11),  a  short  residence  in  Capernaum  (2:12), 
a  return  south  to  Judea  for  the  Passover  (2:13-25)  and  the  inter¬ 
view  with  Nicodemus  (3:1-21).  It  is  only  necessary  to  allow  a 
longer  period  to  the  interval  partially  represented  by  these  inci¬ 
dents  than  to  that  implied  in  the  Markan  (Mk.  1:12)  to 

warrant  the  placing  of  Mt.  4:12-17  after  the  Temptation. 
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chronologically,  close  after  the  descent  from  the  moun¬ 
tain,  8:1.  This  is  shown  by  taking  into  consideration 
both  Mt.  8:5  and  Lk.  7:1-2.  The  Lukan  text  discloses 
that  Jesus  entered  into  Capernaum  shortly  after  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  while  the  Matthaean  passage  con¬ 
nects  the  entrance  with  the  cure  of  the  centurion’s  ser¬ 
vant. 

Accordingly,  we  are  to  regard  4:23 — 8:13  as  a  section 
of  Matthew  in  which  the  narrative  follows  the  chronology. 
There  is  the  present  possibility,  however,  that  8 :2-4  is  out 
of  place. 

(8:2-4.) 

We  have,  in  8:2-4,  a  passage  whose  chronological  con¬ 
nections  are  apparently  unexpressed  in  Matthew.  We 
have  here,  in  fact,  as  we  pass  from  8:4,  an  example  of 
the  moderately  numerous  divergences  from  the  order 
disclosed  in  the  first  third  of  Mark.  That  is  to  say, 
Mt.  3:1 — 13:58  and  Mk.  1:1 — 6:13  are,  broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  parallel  regions  in  which  are  to  be  noted,  if  we  take 
into  account  the  incident  following  each  of  the  two  sec¬ 
tions,  as  many  as  nine  divergences  of  either  narrative 
from  the  other.  At  the  close  of  Mt.  8:4,  for  example, 
the  Matthaean  narrative  continues,  after  giving  the  un¬ 
paralleled  incident  of  The  centurion's  servant,  with  the 
sojourn  in  Capernaum  during  which  Peter’s  mother-in-law 
is  cured,  while  in  the  Markan  narrative  the  incident  of 
Touching  the  leper  is  immediately  followed  by  the  stay 
in  Capernaum  during  which  occurs  the  incident  of  The 
paralytic.  See  Mk.  1:40-45  and  2:1-12.  In  following 
up  the  Matthaean  chronology,  I  do  not  at  present  claim 
at  these  divergence  points  that  the  First  Gospel  has  the 
correct  historical  order  unless  the  text  itself  in  effect 
asserts  the  sequence.  Here  there  is  no  such  assertion, 
and  so  I  leave  the  matter  undecided  for  the  time  being.* 

♦In  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April  and  July,  1922y  the  present 
writer  published  a  detailed  account  of  his  discovery  that  the  text 
of  Mark  is  susceptible  of  being  so  divided  that  it  is  possible  to 
explain  its  principal  body  of  deviations  in  order  from  the  Mat¬ 
thaean  progression  of  incidents  (as  due  to  a  single  accident  resulting 
in  a  mechanical  derangement  in  an  early  MS.  of  the  Second  Gospel. 
In  accordance  with  this  discovery,  one  may  assume  that  at  some 
point  of  time,  Mark  existed  in  the  Matthaean  order.  There  is  a 
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8:14-17. 

The  expression,  8c  y€vofUvr}<i  (8:16),  is  the  chron¬ 

ological  connection  between  the  two  incidents  in  8:14-17. 

8:18—9:1. 

9:2—9:33  [34]. 

'  WH  brackets  9:34;  and  the  passage  8:19-22,  paralleled 
and  extended  in  Lk.  9:57-62,  is  loosely  held  in  the  context 
in  so  far  as  chronological  indications  are  concerned.  It 
is  possible  that  9:2ff  cannot  be  proved  to  be  chronologi- 

small  additional  region  of  discrepancy  in  Mk.  11.  Particularly 
in  view  here,  however,  are  the  discrepancies  in  order  observable 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  first  third  of  Mark  with  the  parallel 
region  in  Matthew.  A  brief  statement  of  the  discovery  relative 
to  this  third  of  Mark  may  be  found  in  Methodist  Review,  issue  for 
July-August,  1922,  pp.  653f. 

Under  the  hypothesis  of  derivation,  if  Mark  was  primary,  then 
Matthew  was  derived  from  a  Mark  in  the  Matthaean  order.  This 
MS.  of  the  Second  Gospel  may  or  may  not  have  been  in  prim¬ 
itive  order;  and,  if  Matthew  was  primary,  then  Mark  was  de¬ 
rived  in  the  Matthaean  order  and  the  derangement  occurred  later. 
Thus  it  is  possible,  under  the  hypothesis  of  derivation  from  Mark, 
to  conceive  of  Matthew  coming  either  from  a  Mark  in  the  primitive 
order  or  from  a  Mark  in  the  deranged  order.  This  hypothesis  thus 
permits  us  to  view  the  Matthaean  order  of  events  as  primitive 
or  deranged.  The  hypothesis,  however,  of  a  primary  Matthew 
countenances  only  the  Matthaean  order  as  primitive. 

If  we  reject  derivation,  and  maintain  the  mutual  independence 
of  the  first  two  Gospels,  then  the  mechanical  explanation  simply 
tells  us  how  our  present  Mark  could  have  come  by  its  present  order. 
The  Matthaean  order  is,  under  these  conditions,  the  primitive  one. 

As  long  as  the  mechanical  explanation  is  tenable,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  a  clash  between  the  order  of  events  in  Matthew 
and  that  in  Mark,  whether  we  assume  derivation  or  independence 
and  whether  we  assume  a  prior  Mark  or  a  prior  Matthew. 

It  is  now  clear  that  under  all  conditions,  except  one,  the  Mat¬ 
thaean  order  is  the  primitive  order.  It  would  thus  represent  the 
true  historical  progression  of  events.  But  under  the  assumption 
that  Matthew  was  derived  from  Mark,  the  question  as  to  which 
of  the  two  orders  is  really  the  primitive  one  is  left  undecided. 
That  is  the  state  of  affairs,  at  least  until  additional  evidence  is 
brought  forward  or  old  evidence  is  further  interpreted.  In  the 
April  issue  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  p.  141,  “Chronological,  Differ¬ 
ences,”  item  3,  aittention  is  called  to  two  divergences,  in  one  of  which 
Matthew  departs  from  a  progression  of  incidents  expressly  de¬ 
fined  in  Mark  (at  4:35)  and  in  the  other  of  which  Mark  deviates 
from  a  sequence  definitely  stated  by  Matthew  (at  9:18).  These 
deviations  afford  a  means  of  determining  which  of  the  two  orders 
of  events  is  primitive  and  historical.  If  we  favor  the  present 
Markan  order,  then  we  are  opposed  by  the  express  statement  in 
Matthew  (9:18)  that  the  combined  incident  of  the  ruler’s  daughter 
and  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  immediately  followed  the 
discourse  concerning  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber.  In  Mark, 
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cally  in  sequence  with  the  preceding  text.  Aside  from 
these  considerations,  the  section  8:18 — 9:33  [34]  is  itself 
ascertainably  narrated  in  chronological  order. 

We  are  naturally  to  connect  8:18  and  8:23.  That 
Calming  the  storm  should  be  chronologically  followed  by 
the  incident  of  The  great  herd  of  swine  is  required  by 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  A  similar  consideration  at¬ 
taches  9:1  chronologically  to  the  preceding  text. 

What  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  see  that  9 :2-33  [34]  fol¬ 
lows  9:1  historically.  In  the  first  place,  the  incidents  of 
the  former  passage  are  set  down  chronologically,  as  is 
disclosed  by  e/cei^cv  (9:9),  by  the  fact  that  Matthew  was 
the  host  at  the  feast  of  9:10-13  (note  ovtov  in  Mk.  2:15 
and  Acuctv  in  Lk.  5:29),  by  Tore  (9:14),  by  Tavra  airov 
\a\ovvTO<;  (9:18),  by  iKclOev  (9:27)  and  by  Avtwv  i^^pxofilvm 
(9:32).  A  city  that  possesses  a  synagogue,  together  per¬ 
haps  with  the  city’s  environs,  is  the  scene  of  these  events. 
Note  in  this  connection  that  Matthew  has  “a  ruler” 
(9:18)  ;  Mark,  “one  of  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue” 
(5:22);  and  Luke,  “a  ruler  of  the  synagogue”  (8:41). 
The  Markan  expression  perhaps  indicates  a  large  syna- 
cogue,  Jairus  being  one  of  a  number  of  rulers.  Per¬ 
haps  the  weakest  connective  is  Tore  at  9:14.  This  is  ade- 


as  many  as  nine  distinct  incidents  intervene.  These  occupy  in  the 
narrative  a  very  considerable  extent  of  text  from  2:23  to  5:21 
(or  20) — just  about  three  chapters.  But,  if  we  favor  the  Matthaean 
order,  the  apparent  statement  in  Mark  (4:35)  to  the  effect  that 
the  incident  of  the  storm  on  the  sea  followed  close  upon  the  dis¬ 
course  beginning  with  the  parable  of  the  Sower  is  taken  out  of 
the  position  where  it  contradicts  the  Matthaean  sequence  at  13:53-54 
and  made  to  follow  Mk.  1:38.  The  expression,  “And  on  that  day, 
when  even  was  come,”  then  fits  in  very  well  with  the  Markan  text 
and  suits  the  Matthaean  parallel  at  8:18  and  23.  Both  these  verses 
would  then  refer  to  the  evening  following  that  defined  at  8:16. 
In  short,  the  Matthaean  order  of  events  is,  by  the  foregoing  con¬ 
siderations,  shown  to  be  the  primitive  one.  The  apparently  in¬ 
superable  difficulty  presented,  by  the  order  which  now  obtains  in 
Mark,  when  Mt.  9:18  is  taken  into  account,  and  the  difficulty 
involved  in  the  present  position  of  Mk.  4:35  are  both  removed. 

So,  then,  under  any  and  all  circumstances  of  derivation  and 
independence  and  of  Markan  and  Matthaean  priority,  the  order  of 
events  disclosed  in  Matthew  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  primitive  one 
rather  than  the  order  in  our  present  Mark. 

Those  who  hold  to  derivation  are  not,  by  the  results  of  the 
mechanical  explanation  that  have  so  far  been  traced,  compelled  to 
choose  Matthaean  priority.  But,  if  they  choose  Markan  priority, 
they  are  obliged  to  accept  the  primitiveness  of  the  Matthaean  order. 
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quate  as  an  indication  that  there  is  historical  sequence, 
but  perhaps  insufficient  as  a  means  of  showing  that  the 
discourse  concerning  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber 
was  spoken  in  Matthew’s  house.  But  ol  8c  in  Lk.  5:33 
strengthens  the  thought  that  it  did.  It  seems  very  reason¬ 
able  that  all  these  chronologically  connected  incidents  took 
place  in  Capernaum,  the  reason  centering  principally  on 
the  presence  of  a  synagogue. 

It  may  be  that  we  can  not  quite  prove  that  the  events 
of  9 :2-33  [34]  all  occurred  in  Capernaum,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  rather  easy  to  believe  that  they  did.  There  is  thus 
a  connection  with  9:1  which  speaks  of  Jesus  having  gone 
into  His  own  city. 

If  we  allow  this  connection,  then  8:18 — 9:33  [34], 
except  for  the  passage  8:19-22,  is  a  section  now  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  set  down  in  historical  order. 

If  we  do  not  allow  the  connection,  then  we  are  to  divide 
the  section  into  two:  8:18 — 9:1  and  9:2-33 [34].  I  fol¬ 
low  the  safer  course,  as  is  indicated  by  the  separation 
of  the  two  blocks  of  text  at  the  head  of  this  section. 

(8:19-22.) 

The  pair  of  incidents  in  8:19-22  appear  sufficiently 
suitable  at  the  moment  when  Jesus  was  about  to  embark 
upon  the  boat.  However,  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of 
certainly  connecting  them  with  the  preceding  or  follow¬ 
ing  context. 

9:35. 

We  have  in  9 : 35  a  passage  apparently  without  time  con¬ 
nections.  It  might  be  thought  that  9:35  is  required  to 
explain  the  definite  article  in  9:36.  But  this  is  no  sure 
consideration,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  11 :7. 

9:36—11:1. 

The  list  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  in  10:2-4  has  no  real 
part  in  the  movement  of  the  narrative.  It  is  simply  a 
piece  of  information.  The  summoning  of  the  Twelve 
and  the  giving  of  authority  to  them  (10:1)  and  the  send¬ 
ing  forth  (10:5)  are  to  be  regarded  as  consequences  of 
the  compassion  mentioned  in  9:36.  The  charge  to  the 
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Twelve,  uninterrupted  by  narrative,  is  appropriately 
placed  and  in  11:1  it  is  mentioned  in  retrospect. 

11:2—13:53. 

The  narrative  of  11:2 — 13:53  is  chronologically  con¬ 
nected  up  at  11:7,  20,  25;  12:1,  9  (ckcI^cv),  14,  22,  38,  46; 
13.1,  24  {^A.Wrjv) ,  31,  33,  34  (TaiiTo  irdvra) ,  36,  51 

(rauTo  TrdvTo) . 

13:54—15:29. 

It  is  fairly  clear  that  13 :54  follows  on  historically  after 
13 :53.  I  take  the  safe  course  and  do  not,  at  this  juncture, 
claim  that  Mt.  13:53  and  54  are  in  historical  sequence. 
Going  on,  we  find  a  time  indication  at  14 :1.  Clearly  14 :12 
and  13  are  in  the  order  of  occurrence.  Time  indications 
are  to  be  found  at  14 :15  and  22.  Continuance  is  indicated 
at  14 :34  and  connection  by  TOV  TOTTOV  CKCIVOU  (14:35).  We 
may  now  go  on  by  noting  time  indications  at  15:1,  21 
(cKci^ev).  22  (aTTo  twv  oplwv  ckciVwv)  ,  29  (eicct^cv). 

15:30—16:12. 

I  do  not,  at  this  juncture,  claim  that  the  going  up  into 
the  mountain  (15:29)  immediately  follows  the  arrival  at 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  However,  afterwards,  the  narrative 
evidently  goes  on  in  historical  order.  The  4,000  are  fed, 
then  the  multitudes  are  dismissed  (15 :39) ,  Jesus  embarks 
upon  the  boat,  and  goes  into  the  borders  of  Magadan. 

The  discussion  with  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  re¬ 
counted  in  16:1-4,  is  followed  (see  last  words  of  verse  4) 
by  the  departure  of  Jesus.  This  was  accomplished  by 
boat  (Mk.  8:13).  In  fact,  the  Markan  account  connects 
this  embarking  with  the  former  one  (ttciAiv  referring  to 
Mk.  8:10  which  is  parallel  to  Mt.  15:39).  Accordingly, 
the  discussion  lies,  chronologically,  between  Mt.  15:39 
and  the  final  words  of  16:4,  just  as  the  text  presents  it. 

The  next  thing  is  the  talk  with  the  disciples  about 
leaven.  It  evidently  follows  in  historical  sequence.  The 
immediate  connection  is  to  be  seen  in  the  words,  TO  TTCpaV, 
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whether  we  refer  them  to  the  coming  to  or  the  departure 
from  Magadan. 


16:13—17:23. 

The  narrative  flows  on  chronologically  beginning  with 
the  incident  of  the  confession  of  Peter  (16:13-20).  We 
have  time  indications  at  16:21,  24;  17:1,  9  and  14.  The 
connecting  link  joining  on  17 : 22-23  to  the  preceding  text 
is  found  in  Mk.  9:30.* 

♦That  the  Last  Journey  began  in  Galilee  and  not  at  some  point 
nearer  Jerusalem  is  indicated  by  Mt.  27:55;  Mk.  15:40-41;  Lk. 
23:55;  24:6-7.  In  Matthew,  the  necessity  for  this  Journey,  though 
not  its  actual  commencement,  is  set  forth  as  early  as  16:21  which, 
because  of  the  closely  connected  (^Airo  totc)  account  of  Peter's 
confession,  is  to  be  synchronized  with  Jn.  6:69.  Accordingly,  the 
Johannine  events  narrated  from  the  beginnng  of  ch.  7  on  to  the 
end  are  to  be  regarded  as  occurrences  which  took  place  after  the 
great  event  of  Mt.  16:13-20.  It  is  desirable  to  see  that  there  is 
no  necessary  clash  between  the  Last  jQurney,  which  presumably 
paralleled  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan  from  Galilee  south  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  the  non-Galilean 
events  narrated  in  the  Johannine  blocks  7:1 — 8:20  (Temple,  7:14; 
8:20);  8:21—10:21  (Temple,  8:59);  10:22-42  (Temple,  10:23; 
Beyond  Jordan,  10:40);  11:1-57  (Judaea,  11:7-8,  18;  Ephraim, 
11:54).  The  period  of  time  extends  from  before  the  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles  to  a  point  not  many  days  before  the  Feast  of  Passover. 
It  seems  almost  necessary  to  connect  11:54  and  55.  Cf.  11:1.  But, 
even  so,  there  is  no  necessity  to  understand  that,  when  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  left  Ephraim,  they  directed  their  steps  towards  Jeru¬ 
salem.  An  interval  of  time  is  permissible,  and  in  this  they  may 
very  well  have  gone  into  Galilee  and  there  been  joined  by  many 
others  (Mt.  17:22). 

The  entire  series  of  non-Galilean  events  narrated  in  Jn.  7:1 — 
11:54  may  apparently  be  located  in  the  Matthaean  progression  of 
incidents  in  an  interval  between  the  cure  of  the  possessed  son 
(17:14-20  [21])  and  the  assembling  in  Galilee  (17:22).  The  Last 
Journey  would  follow  immediately  upon  the  gathering  together 
of  the  company.  If  narrated  in  John,  this  Journey  would  begin 
after  11:54  (or  perhaps  11:57)  and  would  overlap  (possibly 
11:55-57  and  certainly)  12:1-19. 

There  is  no  necessity  impelling  us  to  regard  the  journey  of 
Mk.  9:30,  which  Jesus  wished  to  keep  secret,  as  identical  with 
the  assembling  together  of  Mt.  17:22.  The  former  may  very  well 
cover  a  long  period,  while  the  latter  refers  evidently  to  a  short 
length  of  time,  as  for  example  the  earlier  days  of  the  small  total 
involved  in  a  journey  to  one  of  the  three  great  feasts.  In  short, 
we  may  find,  during  the  course  of  the  Markan  journey,  or  in  an 
interval  between  it  and  the  Matthaean  occasion,  time  for  the 
Johannine  visits  to  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity.  The  narrative 
Jn.  7:1 — 10:42  may  be  concerned  with  but  a  single  visit.  The  visit 
covered  by  11:1-57  has  no  reference  to  Jerusalem.  Consequently, 
no  discrepancy  need  be  seen  with  Mt.  16:21,  where  Jesus  speaks 
of  the  necessity  to  “go  unto  Jerusalem,"  and  the  Jerusalem  visit 
or  visits  in  John.  The  going  up  at  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
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17:24—19:2. 

The  incident  of  the  fish  and  the  stater  is  followed  imme¬ 
diately  by  the  discourse  on  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  as  is  clearly  indicated  at  18:1.  Discourse 
continues  without  interruption  to  18:20.  The  passage 
18:21-35  is  joined  on  by  t6t€  (18:21)  and  the  short  pas¬ 
sage  19:1-2  is  evidently  connected  closely  in  time  with 
the  preceding  text. 

19:3—20:16. 

The  incident  of  19:3-12  is  joined  to  the  next,  19:13-15, 
by  Totc  (19:13).  The  connecting  link  which  joins  on  the 
incident  of  the  young  ruler  is  found  in  the  Second  Gospel. 
At  Mk.  10:17,  Jesus  leaves  the  house  in  which  He  and 
His  disciples  were  in  verse  10.  At  19 :27,  we  have  a  time 
indication.  Jesus’  reply  to  Peter  once  begun  is  continued 
to  20:16. 

20:17-28. 

The  two  incidents  are  linked  by  Tore  (20:20). 

20:29-34. 

In  so  far  as  the  Matthaean  text  alone  is  concerned, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  time  break  between  20:29 
and  30.  The  koI  l8ov  is  scarcely  to  be  trusted  as  a  time  con¬ 
nection.  See  19:16.  But,  the  genitives  absolute  in  Mk. 
10:46  show  that  the  proceeding  forth  from  Jericho  is 
to  be  joined  in  time  with  the  incident  of  the  curing  of 
blindness. 

21:1—23:39. 

The  drawing  near  to  the  city  at  21:1*  is  followed  by 

nacles  was  done,  “not  publicly,  but  as  it  were  in  secret”  (Jn.  7:10). 
There  are  public  activities  later  (Jn.  7:14,  37;  8:12;  10:22).  But 
there  is  no  approach  to  the  city  described  that  resembles  that  of 
the  Last  Journey  when  great  multitudes  attended  His  progress 
(Mt.  20:29;  Mk.  10:46;  Jn.  12:12,  19).  The  period  of  movement 
through  Galilee  when  secrecy  was  desired  (Mk.  9:30)  may  well 
be  more  or  less  identical  with  that  of  the  secret  ascent  to  Jerusalem 
in  Jn.  7:10. 

♦The  incident  of  the  Precixms  Ointment  (Mt.  26:6-13)  belongs 
between  chs.  20  and  21,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Jn.  12:1-8 
and  noting  particularly  the  time  indications  given  in  verses  1  and  12. 
The  Johannine  narrative  requires  that  the  incident  precede  the 
Entrance  into  Jerusalem,  whereas  the  present  position  in  Matthew 
is  much  later.  The  wrong  position  of  the  Matthaean  passage  may 
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the  actual  entrance  at  21:10.  That  this  is  the  initial 
entrance  of  the  Last  Week  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
astonishment  disclosed  in  21:10-11. 

In  view  of  the  facts  that  the  Markan  text  seems  very 
clearly  to  place  the  incident  of  Purging  the  Temple  on 
the  second  day  (Mk.  11:12,  15),  and  that  the  Matthaean 
text  does  not  appear  distinctly  to  fix  the  day  as  the  first, 
it  might  be  thought  that  we  could  not,  at  the  moment, 
very  well  claim  21:12-17  as  in  close  historical  sequence 
to  the  preceding  text.  The  Matthaean  account,  however, 
in  effect  asserts  the  sequence  by  the  very  fact  that  the 
entrance  into  the  Temple  (21:12)  is  really  complemen¬ 
tary  to  the  preceding  text.* 

The  entrance  into  the  Temple  in  21:23  is  complemen¬ 
tary  to  the  preceding  incident  which  had  its  scene  on 
the  way  to  the  city.  The  expression  Ti  8c  v/«v  SokcI  ;  (21 :27) 
is  equivalent  to  a  time  indication.  The  discourse  then 
continues  without  narrative  interruption  until  we  come  to 
21:41.  The  sequence  of  the  narrative  is  maintained. 
Chronological  connection  is  indicated  at  22:1,  as  is  shown 
by  diroKpideU  and  vaXiv  (the  latter  referring  back  to  the 
parables  begun  at  21:28  and  33). 

The  historical  sequence  is  indicated  at  22:15,  23,  34,  41 
perfect  tense;  and  23:1.  Once  begun,  the  discourse  con¬ 
tinues  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

be  explained  as  due,  not  to  any  mistake  of  the  writer  of  the  First 
Gospel,  but  to  an  accident  to  a  roll  or  codex  containing  the  text. 
This  particular  matter  is  treated,  briefly  in  a  paper,  chiefly  due 
to  the  present  writer,  presented  April,  1922,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society  and  now  awaiting  publication  with 
the  Augustana  Quarterly  (New  London,  Minn.). 

♦The  accounts  of  Cursing  the  fig  tree  (21:18-19a)  and  the  Lesson 
from  the  withered  fig  tree  (21:19b-22)  are  connected  on  historically 
byllpwi  (21:18)  and  vapayp^iM  (21:19b).  In  Mark,  the  text  pre¬ 
sents  the  order — Entrance  into  Jerusalem,  Cursing  the  fig  tree, 
Purging  the  Temple,  Lesson  from  the  withered  fig  tree.  We  thus 
haVe  the  second  and  third  incidents  in  reverse  order  from  that 
presented  in  Matthew.  This  results  in  the  first  part  of  the  episode 
concerning  the  fig  tree  coming  in  advance  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple,  though  on  the  same  day  (the  second  of  the  Last  Week). 
However,  the  Matthaean  text  specifies  its  order,  as  already  shown. 

The  Markan  order  admits  of  explanation  on  the  basis  of  an 
accident  to  a  common  ancestor  of  our  extant  copies  and' versions.  . 
See,  as  to  this  matter,  the  article  already  cited  in  Bibliotheca 
Sacra.  See  particularly  April,  1922,  p.  133  (bottom)  and  pp. 
151-152  (“The  Minor  Disagreement  in  Order”). 
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24:1—28:20. 

The  narrative  is  historically  connected  at  24:3  with 
the  preceding  two  verses.  The  discourse  begun  in  24:4 
is  uninterrupted  until  w’e  reach  the  beginning  of  26:1. 
The  first  two  verses  here  are  expressly  connected  up  with 
what  precedes.  There  is  a  time  indication  at  26 :3,  effec¬ 
tive  to  the  close  of  verse  5.  The  passage  concerning 
The  precious  ointment  is  chronologically  out  of  place 
here,  belonging  as  already  said  between  chs.  20  and  21. 
A  proper  chronological  sequence  is  observable  between 
26:5  and  14.  Time  connections  are  in  evidence  at  26:17 
(combine  with  26:2),  20,  26,  30,  31,  36,  47.  The  text 
runs  along  in  historical  sequence,  in  fact,  until  we  reach, 
at  least,  the  end  of  26 :58. 

The  narrative  now  comes  into  conflict  with  the  Lukan 
account.  If  Mt.  26:59-66  and  26:69 — 27:1,  two  blocks 
of  equal  textual  amount,  are  interchanged,  exact  con¬ 
formity  with  Luke  will  be  established.  The  resulting 
text  is  smooth.  And  the  progress  of  the  narrative  seems 
improved,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  Jewish  trial  which 
is  removed  from  the  night  to  the  day.  Moreover,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  explain  the  interchange  as  a  mechanical 
one.*  If,  however,  it  seems  preferable  to  deny  that  in 
Luke  we  have  the  historical  order  and  that  Matthew  was 
originally  in  agreement  with  that  order,  then  the  Mat- 
thaean  text,  as  it  stands  today,  is  to  be  regarded  as  pre¬ 
senting  the  chronological  progression  of  events.  That  is, 
we  are  to  view  Mt.  26:59-68  as  occurring  prior  to  Peter’s 
denials.  In  either  case,  the  Matthaean  narrative  orig¬ 
inally  presented  the  events  in  their  historical  order. 

The  incident  narrated  in  27 :3-10  is  connected  to  the 
preceding  text  by  the  introductory  word  at  27 :3.  At 
27:11,  the  narrative  goes  on  with  the  precise  matter 
that  was  begun  in  27 :2.  Time  indications,  though  some 
are  perhaps  unnecessary  for  our  purpose,  are  given  at 
27:27,  32,  45,  57,  62;  28:1,  11.  The  procedure  of  the 

*This  whole  matter  is  treated  in  article  by  the  present  writer, 
entitled  “A  Notable  Textual  Interchange  in  Matthew,”  and  at  the 
present  moment  unpublished  though  completely  written. 
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Eleven  to  Galilee  (28:16)  is  certainly  in  place  after  the 
day  of  the  Resurrection. 

A  Summary. 

If  we  disregard  two  small  sections  (8:2-4  and  19-22), 
which  do  not  affect  the  narrative,  a  misplacement 
(26:6-13)  and  a  probable  interchange  (26:59-66  and 
26:69 — 27:1),  the  text  of  Matthew  has  been  disclosed 
as  consisting  of  nineteen  blocks  of  incidents  each  of  which 
has  been  shown  to  be,  within  itself,  in  chronological  se¬ 
quence.  The  question  that  now  comes  to  the  fore  con¬ 
cerns  the  breaks  between  blocks.  Are  these  points  where 
the  author  was  unaware  of  the  chronological  progression? 
This  is,  at  least,  a  possible  interpretation  of  the  breaks. 
In  consequence,  it  would  be  very  unsatisfactory  to  leave 
the  matter  under  a  cloud. 

I  proceed  to  develop  a  series  of  evidences  which  will  be 
found  to  have  two  aspects.  First,  in  assembling  these 
evidences,  one  by  one,  without  regard  to  the  blocks,  the 
individual  evidences  will  each  be  discovered  to  give  sup¬ 
port  to  the  thesis  which  asserts  that  Matthew  is  a  narra¬ 
tive  written  in  chronological  order.  This  in  itself  is  im¬ 
portant.  Second,  it  will  later  be  seen  that,  when  the  prin¬ 
cipal  evidences  are  considered  in  connection  wdth  the 
blocks,  additional  confirmation  of  the  selfsame  thesis  will 
be  developed  from  the  fact  that  the  order  of  the  blocks, 
as  that  order  is  disclosed  in  Matthew,  is  itself  heavily 
corroborated. 


(Concluded  in  April  issue.) 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM  PROPER:  THE  TRUE  CRIT¬ 
ICAL  ATTITUDE 

BY  WILLIAM  M.  M^PHEETERS,  D.D. 

CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

In  a  previous  issue  of  this  Review*  the  present  writer 
submitted  some  observations  on  the  critical  process.  The 
purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  recur  to  a  matter  but 
slightly  touched  on  in  my  former  discussion  and  give  it 
the  fuller  treatment  that  its  importance  demands.  I  refer 
to  the  spirit  in  which  the  critical  process  must  be  con¬ 
ducted,  the  subjective  attitude  that  the  critic  himself  must 
take  up  towards  the  evidence  upon  which  the  issue  is  to 
be  decided,  and  towards  the  results  of  the  decision  itself. 
The  importance  of  this  matter  lies  in  two  considerations. 
One  is  that  neither  correct  critical  principles,  nor  a  sound 
critical  method,  nor  a  just  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
critical  process,  nor  all  three  combined  will  be  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  insure  valid  conclusions,  a  really  trust¬ 
worthy  decision  of  the  issue  to  be  adjudicated.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  Behind  the  principles,  the  method,  and  the 
process  is  the  critic  himself.  Principles,  method  and  pro¬ 
cess  are  after  all  mere  instruments.  The  critic  is  the  user 
of  them.  And  as  in  all  other  cases  the  results  produced 
in  the  use  of  instruments  is  largely  determined  by  the 
subjective  state  of  the  person  using  them,  by  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  material  upon  which  he  is  engaged,  his  own 
attitude  towards  the  outcome  of  his  work.  What,  then, 
should  be  the  attitude  of  the  critic  towards  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  decision  of  the  issue  before  him  hinges? 
And  what  should  be  his  attitude  towards  the  possible 
results  of  the  decision?  The  other  thing  that  gives  im¬ 
portance  to  the  subject  is  the  fact  that  very  different 
answers  have  been  given  to  these  questions. 

There  are  those,  for  example,  that  in  the  historical  and 
literary  criticism  of  the  Bible  claim  ‘‘the  Christian  critic” 
does  and  should  come  to  his  task  with  the  assumption  that 
“the  Bible  contains  a  revelation  from  God,  and  that  its 

*Bibuotheca  Sacra,  July,  1922,  p.  351ff. 
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writers  are  inspired.”  This,  as  I  understand  them,  is  the 
avowed  position  of  a  numerous  body  of  able  scholars  both 
of  the  critical  “center”  and  of  the  critical  “right.”  As  I 
have  elsewhere  endeavored  to  show,  it  is  untenable.  In 
the  case  of  scholars  of  the  “center”  its  effect  is  to  vacate 
the  terms  “revelation”  and  “inspiration”  of  all  real  mean¬ 
ing.  And  in  that  of  those  of  the  “right”  its  effect  is  need¬ 
lessly,  but  none  the  less  certainly,  to  cast  the  shadow  of 
suspicion  over  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived. 
Without  going  again  over  ground  already  traversed,  it 
will  be  enough  here  to  add  that  by  no  means  all  scholars 
of  the  “right”  are  committed  to  this  view  of  the  true 
critical  attitude. 

More  prevalent  and  more  plausible,  though  equally  un¬ 
tenable,  is  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Langlois  and  Seigno- 
bos.  Speaking  of  historical  criticism,  and  speaking  of  it 
quite  generally — not  as  applied  to  any  particular  writing 
or  group  of  writings — these  scholars  say :  “Here,  as  in 
every  other  science,  the  starting  point  must  be  methodical 
doubt.  .  .  Applied  to  statements  contained  in  documents, 
methodical  doubt  becomes  methodical  distrust.  .  .  The 
historian  ought  to  distrust  a  priori  every  statement  of  an 
author,  for  he  cannot  be  sure  that  it  is  not  mendacious  or 
mistaken.  .  .  .  We  must  not  postpone  doubt  till  it  is 
forced  upon  us  by  conflicting  statements  in  documents; 
we  must  begin  by  doubting.”  (Introd.  to  the  Study  of 
History,  pp.  157f.)  The  importance  which  Langlois  and 
Seignobos  attach  to  their  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  pith  and 
point  of  it,  are  well  indicated  by  their  italics.  With  them 
it  would  seem  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  fundamental  pos¬ 
tulate  of  all  correct  scientific  method  that  the, investigator 
assiduously  cultivate  and  persistently  maintain  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  distrust  towards  the  evidence  with  which  he  is 
dealing.  The  historical  critic  is  to  **begin,**  they  tell  us, 
by  “disputing”  the  veracity  and  accuracy  of  the  written 
document  that  he  is  investigating 

This  doctrine,  on  its  face  so  startling,  is  nevertheless  so 
widely  prevalent  that  it  calls  for  a  somewhat  detailed 
examination.  And  first  of  all  we  shall  do  well  to  give 
impartial  and  careful  attention  to  the  considerations  that 
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are  supposed  to  justify  it.  One  of  these,  much  stressed 
by  Langlois  and  Seignobos,  is  the  obvious  folly  and  peril 
of  yielding  to  what  they  assert  to  be  our  “first  and  natural 
impulse  ...  to  accept  every  statement  contained  in  a 
document,  which  is  equivalent  to  assuming  that  no  author 
ever  lied  or  was  deceived.”  {Op.  cit,  p.  155.)  So  high  a 
“degree  of  vitality”  does  “this  spontaneous  credulity” 
possess  that  the  investigator’s  only  hope  of  escaping  its 
pernicious  effects  is  to  form  and  fix  the  habit  of  “method¬ 
ically  distrusting**  every  single  statement  of  the  author 
under  examination.  Our  peril  from  “this  spontaneous 
credulity”  is  enhanced,  they  tell  us,  by  our  not  unnatural 
tendency  to  ignore  the  distinction  between  scientific  pro¬ 
cedure  and  judicial  procedure,  scientific  evidence  and 
judicial  evidence,  scientific  proof  and  judicial  proof.  His¬ 
torical  Criticism,  if  it  desire  recognition  as  a  science  must 
put  itself  upon  a  scientific  basis.  If  it  is  to  claim  for  its 
results  the  kind  of  certitude  that  science  yields,  it  must 
reproduce  in  its  methods  the  precise  and  exacting  methods 
and  standards  of  science.  “The  practice  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  sciences  teaches  us  the  conditions  of  an  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  of  facts.  There  is  only  one  scientific  procedure  for 
gaining  knowledge  of  a  fact,  namely,  observation**  {Op. 
cit.,  p.  172.)  Not  only  so,  but  science  is  not  satisfied  with 
“haphazard  observation.”  It  demands  that  the  observa¬ 
tions  upon  which  it  predicates  knowledge  of  facts  be  made 
by  a  trained  observer,  for  a  definite  purpose,  under  such 
conditions  and  safeguards  as  experience  has  proven  to  be 
necessary  to  avoid  “mal-observation.”  Testimony,  how¬ 
ever,  rarely  rises  above  “haphazard  observation.”  Nay, 
the  case  for  testimony  is  worse  even  than  that.  For  testi¬ 
mony  is  reported  or  recorded  “haphazard  observati^” 
But,  here  again,  experience  shows  that  to  report  or  record 
an  observation  in  such  a  way  as  to  invest  the  report  or 
record  with  real  value  as  a  source  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  to  which  it  relates  requires  the  same  kind  of  mental 
training,  the  same  favorable  conditions,  and  the  same  con¬ 
scious  use  of  safeguards  against  error  as  are  required  in 
making  a  scientific  observation.  Hence  in  science  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  facts  “is  not  established  by  testimony,”  certainly 
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not  by  the  kind  of  testimony  relied  upon  in  judicial  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  judicial  maxim  that  “the  burden  of  proof 
rests  with  those  who  reject  undiscredited  testimony”  has 
no  standing  in  science,  unless  science  itself  be  permitted 
to  fix  the  standard  of  “valid  testimony.”  For  from  the 
point  of  view  of  science  neither  the  good  faith  of  a  witness, 
nor  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which  his  testi¬ 
mony  relates  constitute  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  those  facts.  For,  despite  good  faith  and 
personal  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  witness,  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  he  observed  the  facts  to  which  he 
testifies,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  reports  his 
observation  alike  conspire  to  insure  an  inaccurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  those  facts.  Hence  scienes,  like  history,  which 
are  dependent  upon  testimony  for  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
with  which  they  deal,  must  necessarily  begin  with  “me¬ 
thodical  distrust'* 

But  the  case  for  “methodical  distrust**  is  stronger  still. 
“Events  can  be  known  in  two  ways  only :  by  direct  obser¬ 
vation  while  they  are  in  progress;  and  indirectly  by  the 
study  of  the  traces  which  they  leave  behind  them.”  (Op. 
cit,  p.  63.)  Obviously,  “the  facts  of  the  past  are  only 
known  to  us  by  the  traces  of  them  which  have  been  pre¬ 
served.”  (Op.  cit.,  p.  64.)  But  such  traces  are  of  two 
kinds,  namel5^  material  traces,  such  as  the  effects  left  by 
a  volcanic  upheaval,  and  psychological  traces,  that  is,  a 
record  in  conventional  symbols  of  the  impression  made  by 
an  event  upon  the  mind  of  the  person  originally  witness¬ 
ing  and  narrating  it.  Indeed,  since  the  document  under 
inspection  by  the  historical  critic  is  rarely  penned  by  the 
person  originally  observing  the  events  which  it  narrates, 
what  the  critic  has  before  him  is  really  a  psychological 
trace  of  a  psychological  trace.  Thus,  the  critic  has  for 
the  starting  point  a  psychological  trace — or  written  docu¬ 
ment,  but  for  his  goal  the  objective  fact  that  caused  this 
trace.  Consequently  “to  arrive  at  the  original  event”  it 
becomes  necessary  for  the  critic  “to  revive  in  imagination 
the  whole  of  that  series  of  acts  performed  by  the  author 
of  the  document  which  begins  with  the  fact  observed  by 
him  and  ends  with  the  manuscript.”  (Op.  cit.,  p.  66.) 
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Accordingly,  the  critic’s  problem  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
“Given  a  statement  made  by  a  man  of  whose  mental 
operations  we  have  no  experience,  and  the  value  of  the 
statement  depending  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which 
these  operations  were  performed;  to  ascertain  whether 
these  operations  were  performed  correctly.”  {Op.  cit.,  p. 
161.)  So  that  between  his  starting  point — ^the  document 
before  him  and  his  goal — ^the  event  that  caused  the  mental 
operations  visualized  in  the  document,  the  historical  critic 
“has  to  pass  through  a  complicated  series  of  inferences, 
closely  interwoven  with  each  other,  in  which  there  are 
innumerable  chances  of  error;  while  the  least  error, 
whether  committed  at  the  beginning,  middle  or  end  of  the 
work,  may  vitiate  all  of  his  conclusions.”  {Op.  cit,  p.  64.) 
So  very  plausible  may  the  doctrine  of  the  propriety,  or 
rather  the  necessity  of  “methodical  distrust”  to  any  really 
scientific  criticism  be  made. 

Fortunately  this  doctrine  is  merely  plausible.  From 
MM.  Langlois  and  Seignobos’s  statement  of  the  case  con¬ 
fronting  the  historical  critic,  it  would  be  quite  as  easy, 
but  also  quite  as  unwise  and  unwarranted,  to  infer  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  any  real  knowledge  of  the  past, 
as  to  infer  the  necessity  for  “methodical  distrust”  of  the 
statements  of  the  witnesses  through  whom  we  have  what¬ 
ever  knowledge  of  the  past  we  possess.  Indeed,  were 
“methodical  distrust’  possible,  as  fortunately  it  is  not, 
we  should  have  to  resign  ourselves  to  nescience  of  the 
past — our  own  past  of  yesterday,  as  well  as  the  remoter 
past  of  bygone  centuries.  To  say  this  is  not  to  challenge 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  MM.  Langlois  and  Seignobos’ 
account  of  the  task  and  the  methods  of  Historical  Criti¬ 
cism.  Still  less  is  it  in  any  measure  to  challenge  the 
necessity  for,  or  to  impair  the  force  of,  their  none  too 
urgent  warning  against  the  perils  of  the  intellectual  indo¬ 
lence  and  moral  apathy  that  are  the  parents  of  credulity. 
It  is  simply  to  deny  that  the  inference  drawn  by  MM. 
Langlois  and  Seignobos  is  a  necessary  inference  from 
their  acount  of  the  situation  confronting  the  historical 
critic. 

In  setting  “methodical  distrust”  over  against  “spon- 
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taneous  credulity”  MM.  Langlois  and  Seignobos  simply 
repeat  the  mistake  of  those  biblical  scholars  who  set  “be¬ 
lieving”  over  against  “unbelieving  criticism.”  To  genuine 
criticism  a  presumption  of  error  is  as  repugnant  as  a 
presumption  of  accuracy.  From  its  very  nature  it  must 
decline  to  be  trammelled  by  either  presumption.  Its  very 
purpose  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  claim — for  in  all 
testimony  there  is  an  implied  claim — ^which  it  has  under 
investigation  is  erroneous  or  accurate.  Its  conclusion 
must  be  controlled  not  by  a  presumption  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  solely  by  the  evidence.  To  say  this  is  truis- 
matic.  No  doctrine  regarding  criticism  is  more  funda¬ 
mental,  more  elementary,  more  familiar.  The  true  infer¬ 
ence  from  MM.  Langlois  and  Seignobos’s  statement  of  the 
case  confronting  the  historical  critic  is  simply  that  he 
needs  to  take  most  careful  account  of  the  delicate  and 
highly  complicated  nature  of  the  evidence  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  sift,  test,  weigh  and  estimate. 

Further,  MM.  Langlois  and  Seignobos  will  be  found  to 
have  given  but  a  partial,  not  to  say  a  superficial  account, 
of  what  they  call  our  “spontaneous  credulity,”  and  to  have 
wholly  overlooked  its  real  significance.  They  are  justified 
in  saying  that  “Natural  credulity  is  deeply  rooted  in  indo¬ 
lence”  and  that  “It  is  easier  to  believe  than  to  discuss,  to 
admit  than  to  criticise,  to  accumulate  documents  than  to 
weigh  them.”  (Op.  cit.,  p.  70.)  But  in  saying  this  they 
are  very  far  from  placing  their  finger  upon  the  real  origin 
of  our  credulity.  For  as  hypocrisy  is  an  unconscious 
tribute  to  virtue,  so  credulity  is  an  unimpeachable  evidence 
of  the  general  trustworthiness  and  the  sufficient  accuracy 
of  human  testimony.  How  long  does  credulity  survive 
misplaced  confidence?  Under  the  blighting  influence  of 
such  misplaced  confidence  how  quickly  and  how  completely 
is  credulity  supplanted  by  incredulity?  The  very  fact, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  prevailing  tendency  to  depend 
upon  testimony  is  itself  conclusive  evidence  that  men  find 
that  generally  speaking  testimony  is  dependable.  Ignavia 
critica  of  itself  is  no  more  likely  to  produce  credulity  than 
incredulity.  In  which  it  will  actually  issue  depends  upon 
the  experience  of  the  individual.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
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credulity  and  incredulity  are  both  abnormal,  unhealthy 
states  of  mind.  And  suspicion  is  not  a  whit  less  preju- 
dicial  to  the  genuine  critical  process  than  credulity. 

To  what  has  been  said  must  now  be  added  the  statement 
that  taken  at  all  stringently  the  doctrine  of  “methodical 
doubt,”  and  still  more  that  of  “methodical  distrust**  is 
simply  impracticable.  This  is  certainly  and  obviously  true 
in  the  sphere  of  daily  life.  Descartes,  himself  the  father 
of  the  doctrine,  expressly  admits  this.  To  begin  with  dis¬ 
trust  in  the  intercourse  of  daily  life  would  be  at  once  to 
land  ourselves  in  a  bog  and  to  keep  ourselves  floundering 
there  forever.  No  order  of  mind  is  too  low  or  too  feeble 
to  hopelessly  entangle  itself  in  doubts.  The  doctrine  is 
equally  impracticable  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  science 
and  scholarship.  As  one  reads  Descartes’  account  of  how 
he  threaded  his  way  through  a  maze  of  things  that  might 
be  doubted  to  the  undoubtable  *'cogito,  ergo  sum**  one 
smiles.  Descartes’  reasons  for  his  doubts  seem  artificial 
and  far-fetched.  And  when  at  least  he  settles  down  upon 
his  indubitable  proposition,  one  wonders  that  his  inge¬ 
nuity  has  so  soon  become  exhausted.  It  is  as  if  Noah’s 
weary  dove  had  folded  its  pinions  and  settled  down  to  rest 
upon  a  bright  sunbeam.  The  fact  is  that  Descartes’ 
**cogito**  his  **sum**  and  his  ''ergo**  have  all  been  doubted, 
and  may  still  be  doubted  by  anyone  who  is  so  disposed. 
“All  physical  science,”  says  Huxley,  “starts  from  certain 
postulates.  .  .  .  The  validity  of  these  postulates  is  a 
problem  of  metaphysics ;  they  are  neither  self-evident,  nor 
are  they,  strictly  speaking,  demonstrable.”  ( The  Advance 
of  Science  in  the  Last  Half  Century,  pp.  31,  33.  Appleton, 
1898.)  We  may  not  wholly  agree  with  this  statement,  but 
there  is  no  mistaking  its  meaning.  According  to  Huxley, 
the  very  postulates  upon  which  all  physical  science  rests 
may,  speaking  abstractly,  be  doubted — “they  are  neither 
self-evident,  nor  are  they,  strictly  speaking,  demon¬ 
strable.”  The  truth  is,  that  this  doctrine  of  “methodical 
distrust**  is  simply  rational  caution  gone  mad. 

Finally,  it  is  only  fair  to  MM.  Langlois  and  Seignobos 
to  say  that  their  statements  touching  “methodical  dis¬ 
trust**  should  be  read  and  understood  in  the  light  of  their 
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discussion  as  a  whole.  Thus,  speaking  of  “the  critical 
investigation  of  authorship,”  or  “analytical  criticism,” 
while  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  documents  and  cautioning  against  a  credulous  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  “traditional  ascriptions,”  MM.  Langlois  and 
Seingobos  are  careful  to  remind  their  readers  that  “The 
extreme  of  distrust  in  these  matters  is  almost  as  mis¬ 
chievous  as  the  extreme  of  credulity.”  (Op.  cit.,  p.  99.) 
Again  they  say :  “The  whole  of  criticism  thus  reduces  to 
the  drawing  up  and  answering  two  sets  of  questions :  one 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  our  minds  those  general 
conditions  affecting  the  composition  of  the  document,  from 
which  we  may  deduce  general  motives  for  distrust  or 
confidence;  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  the 
special  condition  of  each  statement,  from  which  special 
motives  may  be  drawn  for  distrust  or  confidence.”  (Op. 
cit,  p.  164.)  From  this  it  is  evident  that  in  the  actual 
prosecution  of  a  critical  investigation  the  critic  must 
maintain  an  open  mind  and  neither  distrust  nor  accept  a 
statement  apart  from  good  reasons.  This  is  obviously  a 
far  remove  from  beginning  with  distrust.  To  distrust  for 
cause  is,  of  course,  entirely  legitimate  critical  procedure. 
Commenting  further  upon  the  first  of  the  two  series  of 
questions  mentioned  above,  MM.  Langlois  and  Seignobos 
say:  “This  first  series  of  questions  will  yield  the  pro¬ 
visional  result  of  enabling  us  to  note  the  statements  which 
have  a  chance  of  being  mendacious.”  Here  both  the 
statement,  and  the  italics  employed  in  it,  show  how  far 
MM.  Langlois  and  Seignobos  are  from  laying  the  rein 
upon  the  neck  of  “distrust.”  Similarly  they  say:  “The 
second  series  of  questions  will  be  of  use  in  determining 
whether  there  is  any  reason  to  distrust  the  accuracy  of  a 
statement.”  (Op.  cit.,  p.  172.)  Here  also  we  find  them 
invoking  “the  rule  of  reason,”  as  against  an  initial,  un¬ 
reasoning  “distrust.”  In  expounding  and  applying  their 
doctrine  of  “methodical  distrust,”  therefore,  MM.  Lang¬ 
lois  and  Seignobos  themselves  so  qualify  it  as  completely 
to  transform  it.  As  fully  expounded  by  them,  it  amounts 
simply  to  the  doctrine  that  in  the  case  of  documentary 
testimony  the  critic  is  to  be  sedulously  upon  his  guard 
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against  distrusting  or  trusting  such  testimony  without 
sufficient  reason.  That,  of  course,  is  sound  doctrine. 

Over  against  both  of  the  extreme  views  so  far  con-- 
sidered  may  be  set  the  following  statement  of  the  correct 
critical  attitude.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Willis 
J.  Beecher. 

“To  be  truly  critical,”  says  Dr.  Beecher,  “one  must 
avoid  undue  assumptions.  Genuine  critical  method  takes 
nothing  for  granted  save  the  subject  under  observation, 
the  observing  mind,  the  evidence  and  the  laws  of  evi¬ 
dence.” 

“When  you  enter  upon  a  critical  study  of  the  Bible,  it 
may  be  that  you  already  have  a  fixed  opinion  of  its  truth¬ 
fulness  and  inspiration,  an  opinion  in  which  you  either 
accept  or  reject  the  common  views  on  these  subjects. 
Critical  method  does  not  require  you  to  divest  yourself 
of  these  opinions  antecedent  to  examining  the  evidence. 
Persons  sometimes  misstate  the  law  and  say  that  it  re¬ 
quires  this,  but  such  a  requirement  would  be  idiotic.  What 
it  requires  is  that  you  perfectly  refuse  to  admit  your 
preconceived  opinion  as  a  part  of  the  case,  that  you  ex¬ 
clude  it  from  among  the  premises  of  the  investigation.” 
{Reasonable  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  76.) 

This  clear  and  illuminating  statement  is  so  obviously 
just  and  so  obviously  in  accord  with  the  nature  and  aim 
of  the  critical  process  that  it  ought  at  once  to  commend 
itself  to  our  acceptance.* 

It  is  true  that  in  this  statement  Dr.  Cave  does  not  dis- 

♦That  this  is  the  position  of  Dr.  Alfred  Cave  is  implied,  when 
he  says: 

“Is  the  Old  Testament,  historically  veracious?  That  is  the  very 
question  into  which  we  are  to  inquire;  and  we  mustn't  therefore 
dogmagize  upon  the  point  at  the  outset.  Does  the  Old  Testament 
afford  crucial  evidence  of  the  supernatural?  A  conviction  upon 
the  matter  is  to  be  the  goal,  and  cannot  be  the  starting  point  of 
our  inquiry.  Are  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  capable  of  a 
purely  rational  explanation?  The  question  is  to  be  discussed.  Can 
the  phenomena  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  be  attributed  to  a 
Shemetic  genius  for  religion,  and  are  they  explicable  therefore  by 
natural  causes?  The  answer  is  to  come  after  investigation.  When 
the  Old  Testament  professes  to  guide  our  beliefs  concerning  God,  sin, 
retribution,  salvation,  and  a  future*  life  are  such  momentous  doc¬ 
trines  of  religion  credible?  In  the  sequel  only  does  our  method 
permit  us  to  reply.” 

{Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  26.) 
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criminate  as  sharply  as  he  should  have  done  between 
historical  and  literary  criticism  upon  the  one  hand,  and 
Biblical  criticism  proper  on  the  other.  But  his  first  state¬ 
ment  by  itself  makes  it  plain  that  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  no  less  than  in  that  of  the  latter,  he  would  regard 
it  M  improper  to  start  with  the  assumption  that  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  “have  a  character  peculiarly  their 
own,  as  a  revelation  from  God.”  He  indicates  clearly  that 
he  looks  upon  such  assumptions  as  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  alien  to  the  genius  of  genuine  criticism. 

And  we  find  Dr.  Orr  saying: 

“Thus  far  we  argree  with  Kuenen,  that  we  must  begin  by  treat¬ 
ing  the  religion  of  Israel  exactly  as  we  would  treat  any  other 
religion.  Whatever  our  personal  convictions — and  of  these,  of 
course,  we  cannot  divest  ourselves — we  must,  in  conducting  our 
argument,  place  ourselves  in  as  absolutely  neutral  an  attitude  of 
mind  as  we  can.” 

{Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  14.) 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  it  will  be  desirable 
to  add  to  this  general  statement  of  Dr.  Beecher  some 
additional  detailed  statements  touching  other  important 
elements  in  a  correct  critical  attitude. 

One  of  these  is  open-mindedness.  As  opposed  to  a 
“believing”  or  an  “unbelieving,”  a  credulous  or  an  incred¬ 
ulous  attitude — each  of  which  implies  a  pre judgment — 
open-mindedness  consists  in  an  alert,  but  waiting,  and, 
in  a  measure,  passive  attitude  that  seeks  to  allow  the 
witness  himself  either  to  accredit  or  to  discredit  himself. 
The  photographer  is  content  so  to  adjust  his  camera  as  to 
secure  a  true  focus  on  his  subject.  That  done,  he  leaves 
the  person  or  thing  being  photographed  to  make  its  own 
impression  upon  the  plate  prepared  to  receive  it.  So  the 
open-minded  critic  simply  puts  himself  into  a  position  in 
which  it  will  be  possible  for  the  witness,  or  the  evidence, 
to  make  its  own  proper  and  correct  impression  upon  his 
mind.  The  “focusing”  in  his  case  will  consist  in  remind¬ 
ing  himself  of  the  “laws  of  evidence”  applicable  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  In  particular,  it  will  consist  in  assuring 
himself  that  he  correctly  apprehends  what  the  witness  has 
actually  said ;  that  he  correctly  understands  the  meaning 
of  what  the  witness  has  said ;  that  he  has  an  intelligent 
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insight  into  the  relation  of  the  witness  himself  to  the 
matter  concerning  which  he  is  testifying — ^his  external 
relations,  both  local  and  temporal,  to  the  matter,  and  also 
his  internal  or  subjective  relations  to  it,  and  the  like.  It 
is  only  as  this  “focusing”  is  carefully  and  intelligently 
done  that  the  investigator  is  in  a  position  really  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  significance  of  the  testimony,  and,  of  course,  it 
is  only  as  the  critic  correctly  apprehends  the  testimony 
that  he  can  hope  intelligently  to  sift,  test,  weigh  and 
estimate  it. 

Impartiality,  that  is  to  say  equal  hospitality,  to  all  the 
evidence,  pro  and  con,  is,  of  course,  another  essential 
element  in  a  correct  critical  attitude.  Equal  hospitality 
to  all  the  evidence,  however,  must  not  be  construed  to 
mean  indifference  to  what  may  be  the  result  of  the  critical 
inquiry.  Such  indifference  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  critical 
inquiry  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  ideal  state  of  mind 
for  the  critic.  But  that  such  is  not  the  case  will  be  obvious 
to  the  least  reflection.  In  a  judicial  inquiry  where  a 
human  life  is  at  stake,  the  juryman  who  is  indifferent  to 
the  outcome,  so  far  from  being  in  an  ideal  position  to 
render  a  verdict  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence, 
is  morally  disqualified  to  sit  on  the  case.  Where  high 
interests  are  at  stake,  and  especially  where  these  are 
moral  interests,  indifference  as  to  the  issue  of  the  inquiry 
would  of  itself  evidence  a  moral  obliquity,  or  a  moral 
obtuseness  or  apathy  that  would  be  fatal  to  intelligent 
insight  into  the  testimony  upon  which  the  issue  turned. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  the  very  few  occasions  on  which 
General  Washington  gave  outward  expression  to  his 
emotions  was  when  he  signed  the  death  warrant  of  Major 
Andre.  His  obvious  regret  over  the  outcome  of  Andre's 
trial  was  not  only  highly  honorable  to  himself,  but  fur¬ 
nished  conclusive  evidence  of  his  genuine  impartiality  in 
dealing  with  the  case. 

Still  a  third  element  in  a  proper  critical  attitude  is  a 
willingness  and  ability  to  construe  and  judge  the  evidence 
08  a  whole.  In  every  inquiry  the  evidence  presents  itself 
at  first  as  a  multitude  of  details.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
danger  of  the  critic  is  that  he  will,  as  we  say,  lose  himself 
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among  these  details,  that  he  will  fail  to  perceive  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  them.  As  a  rule,  however,  experience  proves 
that  the  evidence,  both  pro  and  con,  tends  to  organize 
itself  around  some  central  and  dominant  element  or  ele¬ 
ments.  And  it  is  only  as  considered  in  their  relation  to 
these  central  and  dominant  elements  that  the  true  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  great  body  of  details  will  become  manifest. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  first  importance 
that  the  critic  should  be  able  to  recognize  these  central 
features  of  the  evidence  and  organize  the  details  around 
them.  ‘ 

'  This  leads  to  the  notice  of  yet  another  element  in  a 
proper  critical  attitude.  All  evidence  rarely  points  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Indeed,  it  is  not  infrequently  the  case 
that  the  evidence  for  and  against  a  certain  conclusion  is 
pretty  evenly  balanced.  Hence  it  becomes  important  for 
the  critic  to  cultivate  the  disposition  to  recognize  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  preponderance  of  evidence. 

Finally,  there  are  cases  where  the  evidence  is  so  evenly 
balanced,  or  is  so  defective  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  a  well-grounded  judgment  either  for  or  against  the 
claim  under  investigation.  But  since  it  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  a  correct  critical  process  that  its  conclusions 
be  based  upon  the  evidence,  it  is  indispensable,  where 
evidence  is  lacking,  or  where  it  is  evenly  balanced,  that 
the  critic  be  disposed  and  able  to  withhold  a  judgment  upon 
the  issue  before  him.  So  intolerant  is  the  human  mind 
of  a  state  of  suspense  that,  when  confronted  with  such 
a  situation,  the  critic  is  in  grave  danger  of  substituting 
conjecture  for  evidence.  This  is  sometimes  even  praised 
as  “critical  boldness.”  It  really  deserves  to  be  pilloried  as 
uncritical  effrontery.  To  say  this,  though,  is  not  to  affirm 
that  there  is  no  place  for  conjecture ;  but  simply  to  main¬ 
tain  that  conjecture  ought  not  to  masquerade  under  the 
guise  of  criticism.  “Agnosticism,”  of  course,  has  a  l>ad 
name.  But  MM.  Langlois  and  Seignobos  are  clearly  right 
in  saying  that  “when  the  ‘testimony’  is  insufficient  to. give 
us  the  scientific  knowledge  of  a  fact,  the  only  correct  atti¬ 
tude  is  ‘agnosticism,’  that  is,  a  confession  of  ignorance.” 
Op.  cit.,  p.  159. 
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It  only  remains  to  add  that  if  any  one  supposes  that 
it  is  an  easy  matter  either  to  attain  or  to  maintain  a 
proper  critical  attitude,  it  simply  shows  that  he  has  but 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  limitations  and  infirmities 
either  of  others  or  of  himself.  A  very  slight  acquaintance 
with  “critical”  literature  reveals  the  humiliating  fact  that 
“criticism”  constantly  tends  to  pass  into  “apologetic”  or 
“polemic” ;  the  “critic”  to  become  “counsel  for  the  defense” 
or  “prosecuting  attorney.”  “Eternal  vigilance”  is  the 
price  not  only  of  liberty  but  of  a  pure  and  valid  critical 
process. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


God  or  Gorilla.  By  Alfred  Watterson  McCann.  XIII, 

332,  8  pages.  The  Devin-Adair  Co.,  New  York,  1922. 

A  book  is  not  necessarily  horrible  because  it  has  a  fear¬ 
some  title.  The  title  of  this  book  sounds  like  the  defiance 
of  some  anti-evolution  Patrick  Henry,  with  a  cry  of: 
“Give  me  absolutely  proved  science,  or  give  me  death”; 
but  it  reads  like  a  cross  between  Mark  Twain  and  one 
of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets, — with  occasional  bursts  of 
Dean  Swift  or  of  “English  Bards  and  Scottish  Reviewers.” 
The  formal  scientists  will  affect  to  ignore  it,  though  this 
may  not  prevent  them  from  reading  it  as  a  recreation, 
when  there  are  no  reporters  around.  The  mere  lovers 
of  polemics  will  roll  many  of  its  paragraphs  under  their 
tongues  as  sweet  morsels;  while  the  opponents  of  the 
popular  theories  regarding  the  ape-origin  of  man  will  find 
in  it  a  gold  mine  of  arguments  and  of  withering  sarcasm 
which  they  will  freely  draw  on  for  years  to  come. 

The  argument  of  the  book  is  directed  chiefly  against  the 
specimens  of  plastic  and  photographic  art  with  which  all 
the  world  has  now  become  familiar,  as  seen  in  many  of 
our  museums  and  in  many  books  dealing  with  prehistoric 
man.  The  shafts  of  its  wit  are  pitilessly  directed  against 
.the  “reconstructions”  of  the  Piltdown  man,  the  Trinil  ape- 
man,  the  Neanderthal  man,  etc.;  but  the  book  criticizes 
not  alone  the  logic  of  the  theories  built  upon  these  speci¬ 
mens,  but  in  several  instances  the  bona  fides  of  those  who 
have  made  and  used  these  “reconstructions.”  It  must  be 
admitted  that  in  too  many  cases  these  exhibits  have  been 
“reconstructed”  in  such  a  way  as  to  invite  such  attacks. 
Certainly,  the  average  intelligent  reader  is  not  likely  to 
haVe  his  confidence  in  certain  well-known  authorities  and 
authors  materially  increased  by  reading  this  book.  One 
cannot  but  tremble  at  the  thought  of  such  a  book  falling 
into  the  hands  of  W.  J.  B.,  and  thus  giving  new  occasion 
for  the  “enemies  of  science”  to  blaspheme.  But,  oh,  tell 
it  not  in  Gath! 
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The  book  starts  out  with  a  chapter  on  “Making  the 
Piltdown  Man.”  Of  course,  when  an  author  feels  in  a 
belligerent  mood  and  is  looking  for  a  chance  to  poke  fun 
at  the  frailties  of  alleged  “science,”  the  Piltdown  fossils 
make  a  very  opportune  place  to  begin.  When  even  a  small 
portion  of  the  various  conflicting  statements  made  by  ex¬ 
perts  on  this  point  is  set  before  the  reader,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  get  out  of  the  whole  testimony  what  in  vaudeville  is 
called  a  scream ;  and  the  author  has  had  too  much  expe¬ 
rience  in  polemical  writing  not  to  improve  such  an 
opportunity. 

The  second  chapter  is  on  “The  Trinil  Ape-Man.”  This 
topic  is  equally  susceptible  of  sarcastic  treatment,  with 
this  additional  spice  to  the  resulting  mental  tit-bit,  that 
the  public  in  general  has  been  carefully  schooled  in  the 
belief  that  these  Trinil  remains  of  poor  Mr.  Pithecan¬ 
thropus  erectus  are  really  the  oldest  human  (or  pre¬ 
human)  remains  hitherto  discovered.  I  fancy  that  when 
Mr.  McCann  first  learned  the  facts  about  these  Trinil 
remains  having  been  kept  absolutely  in  occulto,  under  lock 
and  key,  for  the  past  thirty  years,  without  allowing  even 
flrst-class  scientists  to  get  a  peep  at  them,  he  must  have 
cried  exultingly,  “The  Lord  hath  delivered  our  enemies 
into  our  hand.” 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  “frauds”  of  Haeckel, 
as  well  as  the  less  clumsy  methods  of  hoodwinking  the 
public  practiced  by  such  writers  as  H.  G.  Wells  and  Van 
Loon,  come  in  for  their  share  of  attention.  And  we  can 
well  understand  that  the  author  of  “The  Science  of  Eat¬ 
ing,”  with  his  wide  experience  in  exposing  frauds  and 
still  keeping  himself  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  law,  even 
when  great  millionaire  interests  are  the  ones  subject  to 
criticism,  has  carefully  looked  after  the  legal  aspects  of 
the  situation. 

Personally,  I  do  not  share  the  author’s  hope  that  any 
mere  exposure  of  the  tricky  logic  and  misleading  contrap¬ 
tions,  which  have  so  long  been  palmed  off  in  the  name  of 
science  on  half-educated  high  school  pupils  and  superficial 
newsmongers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  confiding  public,  will 
be  likely  to  change  the  present  situation  to  any  appreciable 
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extent.  Of  course,  it  may  help  to  extend  the  knowledge 
of  these  tricky  methods  and  falsifications,  which  knowl¬ 
edge  has  hitherto  been  confined  mostly  to  the  inner  circle 
of  scientists,  many  of  whom  have  hitherto  groaned  in 
spirit  at  the  clap-trap  which  they  have  been  compelled  to 
see  put  over  on  an  innocent  public  through  the  Sunday 
supplements  and  the  scientific  popularizers — all  done  with 
little  or  no  effectual  protest  on  the  part  of  those  scientists 
who  knew  better,  nay,  even  with  the  connivance  and 
sanction  of  some  names  occupying  high  positions  in  the 
scientific  world,  and  under  the  imprimatur  of  scholarly 
institutions.  The  monthly  or  weekly  inundation  from  this 
sort  of  popularized  “science”  has  been  flowing  over  us  so 
incessantly  that  most  of  us  have  got  discouraged  at  its 
volume  and  have  made  little  attempt  to  stop  it,  as  Mr. 
McCann  has  so  heroically  tried  to  do;  and  we  fear  that 
while  he  and  a  few  others  may  rise  above  this  black  tide 
and  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  the  tide  will  flow  on  just 
the  same.  It  was  no  idle  sneer  of  the  great  showman  that 
the  general  run  of  people  like  to  be  fooled.  It  is  one  of 
those  profound  truths  which  could  be  illustrated  with 
almost  innumerable  examples.  The  now  popular  “ape- 
man  hoax,”  as  Mr.  McCann  calls  it,  is  only  one  of  a  long 
series,  many  of  which  have  already  become  historic;  but 
this  last  one  has  at  present  such  a  wide  vogue  that  even 
such  an  exposure  of  it  as  this  book  offers  can  do  little 
more  than  to  convert  its  popular  vogue  from  a  tragedy 
into  a  solemn  farce.  And  most  people  seem  to  prefer 
comedy  to  tragedy  as  the  medium  of  taking  their  fooling. 
We  may  rest  assured  that  such  books  as  those  of  Wells 
and  Van  Loon,  together  with  Osborn’s  “Men  of  the  Old 
Stone  Age,”  will  continue  to  be  sold  by  the  car  load,  while 
the  book  here  under  review  will  only  with  difficulty  find 
journals  willing  to  print  reviews  of  it  or  to  carry  its 
advertisements.  As  an  investment,  the  stocks  of  Wells 
and  Van  Loon  will  still  stand  above  par. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Science  is  a  statement  of  the 
present  scientific  situation  by  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Ritter,  of  the 
Scripps  Institution,  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  In  this  article  Dr.  Ritter  says: 
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“If  one  scans  a  bit  thoughtfully  the  landscape  of  human 
life  for  the  last  few  decades,  he  cannot  fail  to  see  signs 
that  the  whole  battle  ground  of  Evolution  will  have  to  be 
fought  over  again  this  time  not  so  much  between  scientists 
and  theologians  as  among  scientists  themselves”  {Science, 
April  14, 1922). 

McCann’s  book  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  this 
fight  of  the  near  future,  for  although  Mr.  McCann  may 
not  belong  to  that  inner  circle  of  Brahman  scientists  to 
which  Dr.  Ritter  has  reference,  his  training  has  been  such 
as  to  bring  him  into  touch  with  some  of  the  more  practical 
phases  of  modern  scientific  investigation,  and  he  has  very 
definite  ideas  of  what  the  proved  results  of  science  ought 
to  be  like.  Some  may  wish  that  in  the  present  volume  he 
had  taken  pains  to  exhibit  light  without  heat  in  the  calm 
spirit  of  what  has  been  called  the  dry  light  of  *science ;  but 
Mr.  McCann  has  the  spirit  of  a  Crusader,  or  that  of  St. 
George  as  he  went  forth  to  hew  the  dragon  in  pieces. 

The  book  contains  some  332  pages  of  text,  with  8  pages 
of  index,  the  latter  appearing  to  be  fairly  complete.  It 
will  prove  a  magazine  of  information  for  the  anti-evolu¬ 
tionists,  insofar  as  the  dispute  is  narrowed  down  to  the 
theory  of  the  ape-origin  of  man.  It  contains  over  two 
dozen  photographs  of  apes  taken  from  real  life,  in  all 
manner  of  situations  and  attitudes,  and  with  some  very 
pungent  captions  beneath  them.  A  few  typographical 
errors  are  noticeable  here  and  there,  and  one  could  not 
but  wish  that  the  scientific  names  had  been  printed  in  the 
familiar  italics,  and  that  inserts  in  quotations  had  been 
uniformly  placed  in  square  brackets  instead  of  merely  in 
parentheses.  However,  these  are  minor  matters,  and  do 
not  detract  materially  from  the  book  as  a  whole. 

Altogether,  one  cannot  but  look  forward  to  the  answers 
which  will  have  to  be  made  to  its  charges. 

George  McCready  Price. 

The  New  Earned  History,  for  Ready  Reference  and 
Research.  A.  C.  Nichols  Publishing  Company,  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts.  12  Volumes,  1922. 

The  title  exactly  describes  this  great  work.  It  is  the 
well-known  Lamed  brought  up  to  date.  It  is  not  History, 
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but  History  for  ready  reference  and  research.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  an  opportunity  for  research  workers  to  read  upon 
historical  subjects  with  the  least  possible  labor  and  with 
the  special  advantage  of  being  able  to  see  the  very  words 
of  the  great  historians  on  each  subject.  As  a  general 
work  of  reference  it  is  invaluable,  and  the  addition  of 
material  bearing  upon  the  unprecedented  period  of  world 
history  just  ending  makes  the  New  Lamed  of  greatest 
assistance  to  all  having  occasion  to  make  reference  briefly 
on  many  historical  subjects. 

It  would  be  gratuitous  to  enter  upon  detailed  analysis 
;and  criticism  of  the  work.  It  has,  perhaps,  sacriflced 
something  in  clearness  of  type  to  convenience  in  handling. 
Even  so,  the  work  runs  to  twelve  volumes.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  compromise  that  can  be  made  between  conve¬ 
nience  in  size  and  the  number  and  size  of  volumes.  Then 
again  it  may  be  noticed  that  such  a  reference  history 
always  flounders  between  a  mere  gazeteer  and  a  real 
history,  and  yet  it  occupies  a  place  that  is  really  needy 
and  does  it  well. 

The  whole  work  is  to  be  completed  during  this  year,  and 
doubtless  will  meet  with  the  favorable  reception  it  well 
deserves. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

La  Haute  Critique  dans  le  Pentateuque.  Reponse  a 
M.  le  Professeur  Humbert,  par  Edouarde  Naville,  Pro- 
fesseur  honoraire  de  TUniversite  de  Geneve,  Associe 
etranger  de  I’lnstitute  de  France.  Prix :  2  francs,  Paris, 
30,  Bd  Saint-Michel,  1921. 

This  book  discusses  the  Pentateuchal  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  new  French  School  of  Historians,  and 
historical  critics,  among  whom  Professor  Naville  is  one 
of  the  leaders.  This  school  insists  upon  the  simple  his¬ 
torical  method  of  finding  out  what  happened,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  out  of  the  narrative  of  these  things  consti¬ 
tuting  history.  This  natural  simple  method  is  naturally 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  modern  critical  method  which 
calls  itself  historical,  but  which  determines  beforehand, 
by  certain  theoretical  principles,  how  history  ought  to 
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unfold,  and  then  proceeds  to  trim  and  eliminate  and  cor¬ 
rect  the  obtainable  data  to  make  all  fit  smoothly  over  the 
theoretical  model.  If  still  they  do  not  fit,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  data ! 

The  keenness  of  the  distinguished  Professor’s  analysis 
of  the  Scriptures  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  work  of  the 
critics  on  the  other,  is  like  rapier  thrusts.  Little  wonder 
it  has  stirred  up  some  wrath.  All  those  who  are  interested 
in  this  Pentateuchal  question  on  either  side  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  will  find  most  entertaining  and  instructive  material 
in  this  monograph.  It  can  be  obtained  in  either  French  or 
English. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Christianity  and  Progress.  By  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 

dick.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  Pp. 

245.  1922. 

This  book  presents  the  Cole  Lectures  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  1922,  and  in  good  part  also  Dr.  Fosdick’s 
Chinese  lectures  in  1921,  when  it  was  my  great  privilege 
to  hear  them,  in  part,  at  Guling.  The  Chinese  lectures 
were  thoroughly  evangelical ;  these  lectures  as  delivered  at 
Vanderbilt  have  a  most  inconsistent  admixture  of  “mod¬ 
ernism.”  His  first  lecture,  an  introductory  one,  is  taken 
bodily  from  modernism  and  attached  to  what  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  series  of  evangelical  sermons,  like  a  grotesque 
little  veranda  set  before  a  stately  colonial  mansion. 

In  the  second  lecture  the  distinguished  professor  is  as 
truly  evangelical  as  he  claims  to  be  “modern”  in  the  first 
lecture.  His  presentation  of  religion  as  an  interpretation 
of  the  facts  of  the  universe  and  of  life  is  magnificent,  and 
also  most  helpful.  “Facts  alone  are  like  pieces  of  irri¬ 
tation  grit  that  get  into  the  oyster  shell ;  the  pearl  of  life 
is  created  by  the  interpretations  which  the  facts  educe” 
(p.  63).  Of  those  who  make  religion  to  be  only  “ideals  of 
character  and  service,”  he  says  (p.  74),  “the  consequence 
of  this  sort  of  thinking,  which  is  the  essence  of  irreligion, 
is  to  be  seen  on  every  side  of  us  in  folk  who,  thus  having 
lost  all  confidence  in  God  and  the  reality  of  the  spiritual 
world,  still  try  to  labor  for  the  good  of  men.  They  have 
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kept  one  part  of  Christianity,  its  ideals  of  character  and 
service ;  they  have  lost  the  other  part,  which  assures  them 
about  God.”  Of  those  who  think  to  extend  “our  scientific 
control  over  life  and  fail  spiritually,”  he  says  (p.  81), 
“in  this  fact  lies  the  failure  of  that  type  of  naturalism 
which  endeavors  to  keep  religion  as  a  subjective  experi¬ 
ence  and  denies  the  reality  of  an  objective  God.” 

Then  what  a  refreshing  balance  of  calm  judgment  we 
have  in  Lecture  III,  the  defects  of  “social  Christianity 
alone,”  and  the  defects  of  “personal  religion  only.”  It 
would  be  well  that  this  might  be  heard  around  the  world. 

The  fourth  lecture  on  Progressive  Christianity  is  dis¬ 
appointing.  This  man  seems  to  imagine  that  his  doctrine 
of  progressive  Christianity  is  something  new,  whereas  he 
talks  only  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  blessed  promise  of  the 
“Spirit  that  shall  lead  into  all  truth.” 

Even  his  idea  of  the  great  advancement  we  are  now 
making  in  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  Word 
is  largely  imaginary.  It  is  still  true,  as  it  has  ever  been 
in  modern  times,  that  “the  ancients  thought  all  our 
thoughts.”  That  some  things  are  new  to  Dr.  Fosdick  and 
others  of  us  is  not  the  same  being  new  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  One  cannot  help  the  suspicion  that  the  author 
of  Christianity  and  Progress  is  simply  shaping  his  state¬ 
ment  of  the  leading  of  the  Spirit  “into  all  truth”  to  suit 
his  preconceived  idea  of  the  evolutionary  process  in  his¬ 
tory,  which  is  really  the  fetish  which  he  worships,  and  in 
that  way  find  a  place  for  his  “modernism.” 

It  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  also  that  the  foundation 
upon  which  his  constant  antagonism  to  standards  of  truth 
rests  is  his  denominational  antipathy  to  any  printed  or 
written  statement  of  a  creed.  With  that  denominational 
view  of  creeds  we  have  no  present  quarrel,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  agree  with  it.  But  one  cannot  help  smiling 
at  the  naivete  of  one  who  preaches  and  writes  so  posi¬ 
tively  and  uniformly,  and  even  permits  his  name  to  be 
printed  at  the  top  of  the  page  and  on  the  back  of  the  book, 
but  draws  back  so  timidly,  and  with  such  aversion,  from 
the  thought  of  writing  his  name  below  anything  in  any 
way  that  might  make  it  look  like  a  creed.  I  do  not  know 
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anyone  who  has  a  more  positive  creed  than  Dr.  Fosdick, 
and  for  that  positiveness  I  honor  him.  Deliver  us  from 
those  who  do  not  know,  or  will  not  state,  what  they 
believe ! 

The  fifth  chapter,  on  the  Perils  of  Progress,  is  a  return 
to  thoroughgoing  evangelism,  another  illustration  of  the 
vascillation  of  Dr.  Fosdick’s  thought.  Such  a  passage  as 
the  following  shows  again,  and  most  clearly,  the  two 
divergent  lines  of  thought  which  seem  to  hold  their  way 
all  through  his  thinking  (p.  175) .  “This  evolving  cosmos 
has  been  pictured  as  a  foolproof  world  where  men  could 
make  and  love  their  lies,  with  their  souls  dead  and  their 
stomachs  well  alive,  with  selfish  profit  the  motive  of  their 
economic  order  and  narrow  nationalism  the  slogan  of  their 
patriotism,  and  where  still,  escaping -  the  consequences, 
they  could  live  in  a  progressive  society.  A  recent  writer 
considers  it  possible  that  ‘over  the  crest  of  the  hill  the 
Promised  Land  stretches  away  to  the  far  horizon  smiling 
in  eternal  sunshine."  The  picture  is  nonsense.  All  the 
progress  this  world  ever  will  know  waits  upon  the  con¬ 
quest  of  sin.  Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  the  ears  of  this 
modem  age,  long  tickled  by  the  amiable  idiocies  of  evo¬ 
lution  popularly  misinterpreted,  this  generation’s  deepest 
need  is  not  these  dithyrambic  songs  about  inevitable  prog¬ 
ress,  but  a  fresh  sense  of  personal  and  social  sin.”  This 
man  lectures  out  of  intellectual  accretions  of  his  maturer 
years,  he  lives  in  the  faith  of  his  childhood.  When  he  is 
at  home  in  the  one,  he  is  absent  from  the  other ;  and  these 
two  houses  are  not  even  on  the  same  street. 

His  discussion  of  anthropomorphism  is  not  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Every  religious  thinker  knows  that  anthro¬ 
pomorphism  is  a  pitfall,  and  most  of  them  fall  into  it  some 
time  or  other.  Fosdick  is  no  exception.  In  his  discussion 
he  sets  up  a  man  of  straw,  an  imaginary  man  at  that,  and 
then  topples  him  over.  Few  people  really  ever  have  such 
crude  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  God  as  his  uplifted, 
horror-stricken  hands  would  lead  us  to  believe.  If  man 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  so  resembles  his 
father,  his  father  must  also,  in  some  respects,  resemble 
him,  and,  indeed,  has  revealed  himself  through  his  Son  in 
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the  man  Christ  Jesus.  I  was  raised  up  in  the  churches  of 
this  so-called  “narrow  anthropomorphism.”  I  think  myself 
one  who  followed  as  an  ordinary  child  of  the  Church,  yet 
I  solemnly  aver  that  no  such  crudities  as  are  here  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  general  Christian  conception  of  God  have  ever 
been  conceived  or  believed  by  me  nor  observed  among 
others.  I  wonder  what  kind  of  Christian  people  have  been 
the  associates  of  Dr.  Fosdick — perhaps  dream  people. 

But  I  have  said  the  author  himself  has  fallen  into  the 
pitfall  of  anthropomorphism  (p.  220)  ;  “For  we  do  desire 
a  God  who  is  like  ourselves — enough  like  ourselves  so  that 
he  can  understand  us  and  care  for  us  and  enter  into  our 
human  problems.  We  do  want  a  human  side  to  God.  A 
man  who  had  seen  in  Henry  Drummond  the  most  beautiful 
exhibition  of  God’s  Spirit  that  he  had  ever  experienced 
said  that  after  Henry  Drummond  died  he  always  prayed 
up  to  God  by  way  of  Drummond.  We  make  our  most  vital 
approaches  to  God  in  that  way  and  we  always  have,  from 
the  time  we  prayed  to  God  through  our  fathers  and 
mothers  until  now,  when  we  find  God  in  Christ.  We  want 
in  God  a  personality  that  can  answer  ours,  and  we  can 
have  it  without  in  the  least  belittling  his  greatness.”  And 
so  he  justifies  his  own  anthropomorphism.  Yet  surely  the 
“narrow  anthropomorphism  of  the  Churches”  never  yet 
deserted  the  great  Intercessor  to  pray  “up  to  God  by  way 
of  Henry  Drummond.” 

His  terrifying  suggestion  concerning  the  immensity  of 
the  universe  with  the  old  hint  that  God  would  hardly  take 
such  notice  of  this  little  world  in  the  company  of  so  many 
great  worlds  is  rather  belated:  the  answer  to  the  tele¬ 
scope  is  the  microscope.  These  two  reveal  this  world  as 
midway  between  the  world  of  near  infinities  and  the  world 
of  infinitesimals  (p.  222).  ‘  , 

If  this  review  seems  to  halt  between  cordial  approval 
and  sharp  disapproval,  it  is  because  of  such  a  cleavage  in 
the  book  itself  as  calls  out  a  dual  estimate  of  it.  If  it 
were  clearly  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  controversial 
questions  with  which  it  deals,  one  could  place  it  uner¬ 
ringly.  But  there  is  one  unqualified  expression  concerning 
the  book  which  may  be  made  with  all  cordiality:  Dr. 
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Fosdick  is  one  of  the  masters  of  rhetoric  of  modern  times. 
Few  have  such  a  command  of  the  incomparable  resources 
of  the  English  tongue  supplemented  with  the  virility  of 
present-day  imagery. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

“Christ's  Headship  of  the  Church."  By  J.  H.  Lan- 

genwalter.  The  Mennonite  Book  Concern,  Berne,  Ind. 

1922. 

This  interesting  book  by  J.  H.  Langenwalter,  President 
of  Bethel  College,  aims  to  set  forth  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Anabaptist  leaders  and  their  followers  who 
became  Mennonites.  The  spontaneous  movement  known 
as  Anabaptism,  which  came  into  prominence  in  the  Refor¬ 
mation  period,  has  been  the  subject  of  not  a  little  specu¬ 
lation.  President  Langenwalter  has  studiously  sought  to 
avoid  the  errors  of  further  speculation  by  substituting  the 
more  sober  methods  of  historical  inquiry.  In  his  re¬ 
searches  he  has  culled  his  material  from  a  wide  range — 
“from  available  reports,  minutes,  letters,  etc.,  of  civil  au¬ 
thorities  ;  from  the  literature  produced  by  enemies  of  the 
Anabaptists,  and  from  the  meager  literature  left  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  movement."  Allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  fact  that  the  “literature"  was  produced  in  the  heat 
of  controversy,  and  statements  attributed  to  Anabaptists 
sometimes  elicited  under  torture,  and  for  the  additional 
fact  that  doctrine  is  to  be  apprehended  only  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  fragmentary  sources.  The  author  gives 
considerable  space  to  biographical  sketches  of  early 
leaders  in  the  belief  that  personal  characters  and  histor¬ 
ical  events  throw  valuable  light  on  men's  utterances.  He 
makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  his  sympathies,  yet  the  book 
shows  careful  research ;  and  the  findings  are  set  forth  in  a 
simple  and  lucid  style,  and  without  offensive  controversial- 
ism.  The  book  will  be  of  value  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  historical  background  and  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Mennonites,  and  especially  to  young  people  seeking 
to  qualify  as  leaders  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Robt.  M.  Kerr. 
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Source  Book  and  Bibliographical  Guide  for  American 
Church  History.  By  Peter  G.  Mode,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Collegiate 
Press,  George  Banta  Publishing  Company,  Menasha, 
Wisconsin. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  compiler  to  give  to  the  student  of 
the  religious  history  of  our  nation  assistance  such  as 
several  source  collections  have  rendered  “to  the  student 
of  American  political,  social,  and  economical  history.” 
“For  the  colonial  period,”  we  are  reminded,  “political  his¬ 
tory  to  a  considerable  degree  resolves  itself  into  the  reli¬ 
gious,  and  therefore  the  source  books  already  published 
contain  much  material  that  is  serviceable  to  the  church 
historian.”  But  “for  the  national  period  ...  no  source 
material  has  been  assembled  for  convenient  access.”  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  shall  have  in  the  book  no  material 
for  the  colonial  era ;  for,  of  a  volume  of  735  pages,  325  are 
given  to  that  period.  It  is  true  that  many,  not  all,  of  the 
documents  quoted  and  books  referred  to  in  this  earlier 
portion  have  found  place  in  former  source  books  devoted 
to  secular  history,  but  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  have 
this  material  bound  up  in  one  volume  with  that  for  the 
national  period. 

The  documents  quoted  range  from  1606  to  1920.  The 
arrangement  is  by  chapters,  each  containing  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  followed  by  a  series  of  documents  quoted  always 
liberally,  often  in  full.  “The  bibliographies  are  restricted 
to  printed  material”  (with  slight  exceptions),  and  are 
arranged  chronologically.  The  compiler  in  some  cases 
gives  his  estimate  of  books  mentioned,  indicating  the 
valuable  features  of  some  which  on  the  whole  are  not 
commended. 

Only  such  documents  are  chosen  “as  most  significantly 
set  forth  the  contribution  that  the  Church  has  made  to 
the  progress  of  American  society,  and  the  manner  in 
which  from  time  to  time  she  has  adjusted  herself  to  her 
new  and  changing  environment.”  With  this  guiding 
principle  in  mind,  the  compiler  has  recognized  the  various 
denominational  bodies  “only  in  so  far  as,”  in  his  opinion. 
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“these  have  played  a  strategic  part  in  the  development  of 
American  Christianity  as  a  whole.”  Whether  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  maintaining  a  proper  balance  in  this  matter, 
surely  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  is  a  question  that  will  be 
answered  in  various  ways  by  those  who  make  use  of  the 
book.  The  writer  of  this  review,  from  the  examination 
which  he  has  been  able  to  make,  believes  that  the  com¬ 
piler’s  work  was  done  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,,  and  that  he 
has  applied  the  above  mentioned  principle  with  good 
judgment. 

A  more  serious  question  is  raised  by  the  compiler’s 
statement  that  “the  viewpoint  from  which  he  has  ap¬ 
proached  the  subject  is  that  of  regarding  the  Church,  not 
as  the  custodian  of  some  divinely  revealed  deposit  of  truth, 
nor  as  supematurally  detached  from  an  environment  that 
is  ever  affecting  her  inner  life  and  organization.”  The 
compiler  has  the  right,  of  course,  to  make  a  collection  of 
documents  showing  how  the  Church  has  acted  on  Amer¬ 
ican  society,  and  how  American  society  has  acted  on  the 
Church.  But  if  there  are  important  documents  and  books 
which  have  been  omitted  because  they  reflect  only  the 
Church’s  effort  to  “guard  the  deposit”  (I  Tim.  6:20)  and 
to  be  the  “pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth”  (I  Tim.  3:15), 
then  two  questions  may  fairly  be  asked.  Has  not  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  as  (Jod’s  word  by  the  American 
Church  been  a  most  significant  “contribution  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  American  society”?  And,  in  the  case  supposed, 
should  not  the  title  of  the  compilation  show  that  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  Church’s  life  and  effort  has  been 
left  out  of  view? 

How  much  the  “viewpoint”  mentioned  has  influenced 
the  selection  could  only  become  apparent  upon  a  complete 
review  of  the  thousands  of  books  named  and  documents 
quoted. 

The  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  apparatus 
of  the  student  and  the  teacher.  The  writer  of  this  review 
can  testify  that  in  his  own  lecture  room  and  study  it  has 
been  a  helpful  book. 


Jesse  Johnson. 
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The  Reconstruction  of  Religion.  A  Sociological  View, 

by  Charles  A.  Ellwood,  Ph.  D.  New  York,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1922.  Price,  $2.25. 

“We  do  hear  them  speaking  in  our  tongues  the  mighty 
works  of  God,’*  exclaimed  the  multitude  at  Pentecost.  The 
modern  man  is  coming  to  think  and  converse  more  and 
more  in  the  language  of  sociology,  and  every  attempt  to 
translate  the  gospel  message  into  this  idiom  ought  surely 
to  be  welcome.  The  task  has  frequently  been  undertaken 
before,  but  there  is  abundant  room  for  new  endeavors  of 
the  sort;  and  this  latest  venture  is  already  commanding 
wide  attention.  The  first  impression  that  the  book  has 
made  upon  one  reader  is  that  the  proposed  “Reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Religion”  is  in  the  main  simply  an  application  of 
the  old  religion  to  the  new  conditions,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  a  statement  of  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
scientific  terminology.  We  do  not  make  this  assertion  by 
way  of  disparagement.  Rather,  we  regard  this  charac¬ 
teristic  as  worthy  of  praise.  It  is  apparently  what  the 
author  intended  to  accomplish,  and  he  has  succeeded 
admirably. 

Indeed,  Professor  Ellwood  is  most  devoted  to  the  jargon 
of  the  schools — ^too  much  so,  we  think,  though,  like  Mark 
Sabre,  we  “see  what  he  means.”  He  prefers  that  a  defi¬ 
nition  shall  be  in  sociological  phraseology.  And  unfor¬ 
tunately — at  least  this  is  our  impression — he  seems  quite 
careless  in  the  matter  of  style,  if  only  he  can  express  his 
thought  in  the  technical  verbiage  of  his  favorite  studies. 
We  confess  that  we  have  found  the  book  hard  to  read. 
Yet  the  reasonings  are  clear  enough,  and  the  sentences 
are  grammatical.  But  the  English  is  stiff  and  monoton¬ 
ous,  lacking  in  ease  and  flexibility.  There  is  little  use  of 
synonyms,  little  effort  to  attain  variety  of  expression.  We 
may  cite  a  passage  whose  needless  reiteration  of  the  same 
words  would  have  made  Macaulay  groan  with  pain.  (The 
italics  ars  ours:  “In  democratic  societies,  especially, 
public  opinion  plays  an  increasing  role ;  for  democracy,  we 
have  seen,  is  essentially  the  role  of  public  opinion.  The 
social  life  of  the  future,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  demo¬ 
cratic,  is  destined  to  be  more  and  more  dominated  by  public 
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opinion.  We  live  in  a  world  which  is  more  and  more  ruled 
by  public  opinion.  If  we  want  a  Christian  society,  there¬ 
fore,  the  church  must  capture  public  opinion  for  the 
Christian  progrram”  (p.  292). 

We  turn  to  more  fundamental  features  of  the  volume, 
and  since  we  shall  criticise  some  of  the  views  presented, 
we  wish  first  to  expres  unstinted  admiration  for  the  fine 
idealism  of  the  whole  work  and  for  its  application  of 
Christian  principles  to  life.  Perhaps  some  readers  will  be 
startled  at  such  a  blunt  statement  as  this,  “The  third  thing 
which  is  needed  for  the  proper  reconstruction  of  religion 
is  the  perception  of  the  essential  paganism  and  barbarity 
of  our  present  civilization”  (p.  93).  We  do  not  like  such 
charges  at  all.  We  feel  very  much  inclined  to  dip  our 
pens  in  gall  and  fiercely  to  assail  such  a  defamer  of  his 
own  age  and  people.  But — there  is  one  serious  difficulty. 
When  we  think  of  the  average  standards  of  conduct  that 
prevail  in  our  business,  and  in  social,  political  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  we  are  afraid  that  this  accusation  is  only 
too  well  founded.  With  an  occasional  caveat  we  can  agree 
to  what  is  said  on  the  “Essentials  of  a  Social  Religion,” 
though  it  is  putting  the  matter  too  strongly  to  affirm  (p. 
162)  that  “the  only  possible  service  of  God  must  consist 
in  the  service  of  men.”  Strictly  interpreted  this  would 
mean  that  worship,  prayer,  praise,  are  not  service  of  God. 
The  chapters  which  deal  with  the  relation  of  religion  to 
family  life,  to  economic  life,  to  political  life,  and  to  social 
pleasure  are  very  admirable.  In  fact,  our  author’s  entire 
treatment  of  the  applications  of  the  principles  of  Jesus  is 
most  satisfactory  and  presents  truth  which  surely  is 
greatly  needed  now.  It  is  when  he  tells  us  what  this 
reconstructed  religion  is  to  be  that  we  feel  ourselves  in 
doubt. 

In  the  doctrine  of  God  great  emphasis  is  rightly  placed 
upon  His  immanence  in  nature ;  we  are  not  sure  that  room 
is  left  for  the  complementary  truth  of  His  transcendence 
above  it,  without  which  the  former  conception  leads  to 
Pantheism.  Belief  in  immortality  is  strongly  affirmed, 
and  the  inadequacy  of  Comte’s  substitute,  the  “immor¬ 
tality  of  influence,”  is  demonstrated ;  yet  subsequent  state- 
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ments  seem  to  imply  that  it  is  not  certain,  though  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  this  continued  existence  will  be  personal. 
“Sin  is  essentially  selfishness.”  “Salvation  means,  not  only 
deliverance  from  sin  but  entrance  into  the  joy  of  a  life  of 
love,  of  service,  and  of  right  relations  with  one’s  fellow 
men,  and  of  a  consequent  right  attitude  toward  God”  (p. 
144) .  These  definitions  are  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go, 
and  the  only  surprising  thing  is  that  the  Professor  seems 
to  consider  them  new  discoveries  to  which  men  were 
strangers  in  “the  theological  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church.”  He  defends  the  historicity  of  Jesus,  though  in  a 
note  he  rather  apologizes  for  the  use  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
The  Master,  however,  appears  to  be  regarded  as  a  leader, 
a  model  and  a  teacher,  rather  than  as  a  Savior  in  the  sense 
in  which  Paul  and  Pauline  believers  have  understood  the 
word.  “Positive  Christianity  will  emphasize,  not  so  much 
an  emotional  attachment  to  Jesus’  person,  important  as 
that  may  be,  as  a  rational  understanding  and  acceptance 
of  Jesus’  teaching”  (p.  152).  The  value  of  prayer  is 
recognized,  but  is  held  to  be  wholly  subjective  in  its  effect. 
These,  if  we  have  understood  what  we  read,  are  the  main 
elements  of  doctrine  which  are  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
Reconstruction  of  Religion. 

Now,  to  us  the  fundamental  question  is,  will  this  form 
of  Christianity  have  the  transforming  power  of  that 
which  it  proposes  to  supercede,  can  it  furnish  the  motives, 
the  dynamic,  to  produce  workers  and  even  martyrs  for  its 
ideal?  We  have  a  suspicion  that  Professor  Ellwood 
harbors  an  uneasy  feeling  of  doubt  in  this  matter  himself. 
He  seems  to  think  early  training  and  devoted  leadership 
will  solve  the  old  problem.  “Social  science  has  discovered 
no  way  in  which  the  world  can  be  transformed  from  a 
world  of  egoism  and  strife  to  one  of  fellowship  except  by 
the  leadership,  and  if  necessary  the  suffering,  of  those  who 
have  the  vision  of  a  better  human  world”  (p.  174).  The 
book  is  extremely  hostile  to  “theological  Christianity,” 
but  betrays  an  astonishing  misunderstanding  of  that 
which  it  criticises.  It  “appealed  to  men’s  fear  and  self- 
interest”  (p.  305).  Fear  and  self-interest!  Has  the 
author  ever  read  the  Epistles  of  Paul  or  the  Confessions 
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of  Augustine — theologians  both?  Has  he  ever  heard  of 
Francis  of  Assisi,  or  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  of  David  Liv¬ 
ingstone,  or  Henry  Drummond?  Has  he  ever  sung  the 
hymns  in  use  in  any  ordinary  place  of  worship?  We  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm  that  if  a  man  ever  is  moved  to  love  and 
self-sacrifice,  it  is  when  he  is  convinced  that  he  was  lost 
:for  time  and  eternity,  and  that  Jesus  found  him  and  saved 
him;  when  he  can  speak  of  “redeeming  love”  with  the 
depth  of  meaning  which  it  had  for  Cowper.  Fear  has 
its  function,  but  it  is  a  low  and  preliminary  function.  The 
evangelical  faith  always  has  been  able,  and  is  still  able, 
to  inspire  men  to  suffer  or  to  die,  for  Him.  And  the 
weakness  of  a  religion  which  is  none  too  sure  of  immor¬ 
tality,  and  which  thinks  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  as  only 
the  highest  model  and  the  great  teacher,  is  that  it  lacks 
the  tremendous  moving  power  of  the  cross.  It  is  our 
conviction  that  the  proposed  “Reconstruction  of  Religion” 
is  doomed  to  failure  unless  it  can  be  vitalized  by  a  more 
profound  conception  of  the  gospel.  ' 

What  gives  us  concern  is  that  so  many  of  those  who 
thoroughly  believe  the  old  truth  and  have  the  zeal  which 
it  enkindles,  have  not  caught  the  vision  of  social  service ; 
while  quite  as  many  who  recognize  the  world  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  redemption  no  longer  have  the  faith  that  inspired 
the  saints  and  martyrs.  We  are  very  sure  that  the  evan¬ 
gelicals  need  a  wider  social  outlook,  and  we  are  just  as  . 
certain  that  the  sociologists  need  a  deeper  evangelical 
basis  for  their  teaching. 

J.  E.  WiSHART. 

Jesus  on  Love  to  God.  Jesus  on  Love  to  Man.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Moffatt,  D.  D.,  D.  Litt.,  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  the  United  Free  Church  College  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  Pp.  33.  The  Press  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Philadelphia. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  before  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  on  March  27  and  28,  1922,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Boardman  Lectureship  in  Christian  Ethics. 

This  book  is  small,  in  size,  but  large  in  value.  One  is 
disposed,  however,  to  question  the  statements  that  “Jesus 
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preferred  ‘faith*  to  ‘love’  as  the  expression  of  man’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  God and  that  “  ‘love’  does  not  necessarily  empha¬ 
size  the  moral  reverence  and  humility  which  for  Jesus  is 
essential  in  the  tie  between  men  and  God.” 

Is  there  not  in  real  Christian  love  a  mingling  of  both 
reverence  and  humility?  Are  we  justified  in  inferring 
that  Christ  expressed  any  preference?  The  faith  that 
brings  us  into  vital  contact  with  Christ  at  the  same  time 
kindles  the  fire  of  love  and  keeps  it  burning.  Christ  de¬ 
mands  both  as  evidences  of  real  discipleship. 

Of  the  “love”  that  should  dominate  our  relationship  to 
our  fellows,  it  is  well  said,  “Such  love  is  not  indiscriminate 
affability ;  it  is  keenly  alive  to  the  high  moral  ends  of  life, 
and  will  on  occasion  use  discipline  and  severity  to  waken 
others  to  them,  since  this  may  be  the  truest  kindness.” 
Again,  “To  love  others  is  to  forward  their  highest  inter¬ 
ests  ;  it  is  to  be  alive,  and  to  make  them  alive,  to  the  full 
possibilities  of  their  life  under  the  will  of  God  our  Com¬ 
mon  Father.” 

J.  H.  Webster. 

Is  THE  Bible  the  Inerrant  Word  of  God  and  Was  the 
Body  of  Jesus  Raised  From  the  Dead.?  Pp.  185.  By 
R.  A.  Torrey,  Dean  of  the  Bible  Institute,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  New  York.  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.50  net. 

“Three  great  questions,”  says  Dr.  Torrey,  “are  agitating 
the  Church  today,  and  seem  likely  to  divide  it.  The  three 
questions  are:  First,  Is  the  Bible  the  Inerrant  Word  of 
God?  Second,  Was  the  body  of  Jesus  that  was  nailed  to 
the  cross,  and  really  died,  raised  from  the  dead?  Third, 
Was  Jesus  born  of  a  virgin? 

The  first  two  of  these  questions  are  the  more  funda¬ 
mental,  but  the  third  is  of  great  importance.  Of  course, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Bible  is  the  Inerrant  word  of 
God,  the  question  of  the  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Lord  is  also 
settled.  In  this  bbok  we  take  up  the  first  and  second 
questions.  The  reader  will  have  to  judge  for  himself 
whether  we  have  answered  the  questions  satisfactorily 
or  not.” 
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The  reader’s  answer  to  this  question  will  depend  on  his 
point  of  view.  Those  who  believe  the  Bible  is  of  purely 
human  origin  will  find  little  satisfaction  in  reading  this 
sturdy  defence  of  its  divine  origin  and  authority;  but 
those  who  accept  the  historic  faith  of  the  Church  will  find 
their  confidence  in  the  Bible  confirmed  and  strengthened. 

The  book  contains  eight  chapters.  The  first  two  chap¬ 
ters  deal,  respectively,  with  those  who  affirm,  and  those 
who  deny,  the  Bible  to  be  the  inerrant  word  of  God ;  the 
third  and  fourth,  with  the  difficulties  in  the  Bible  and  the 
way  to  deal  with  them;  the  fifth  answers  the  question, 
what  to  do  with  the  Bible;  the  sixth  warns  against  the 
danger  of  being  deceived  as  to  the  true  character  of  the 
Bible ;  the  last  two  treat  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and 
of  what  one  gains  by  believing  in  the  risen  Christ. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  popular  way  and  deserves  a 
wide  circulation.  Much  of  the  recent  literature  dealing 
with  the  Bible  from  a  purely  naturalistic  point  of  view  has 
served  to  lessen  popular  reverence  for  its  divine  origin  and 
authority.  Diminished  reverence  for  divine  law  is  inevit¬ 
ably  followed  by  diminished  reverence  for  human  law, 
and  consequently  immorality  of  every  kind  flourishes.  Dr. 
Torrey’s  book  will  serve  a  good  purpose  in  helping  to 
restore  popular  confidence  in  the  Bible  as  the  supreme 
authority  in  questions  of  faith  and  morals. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

Encyclopedia  opReligion  and  Ethics,  Vol.  XII.  Edited 

by  James  Hastings.  Pp.  876.  Charles  Scribners’  Sons, 

New  York.  1922. 

This  is  the  last  volume  of  a  great  work.  No  scholar  can 
afford  to  be  without  it,  whether  his  views  be  liberal  or 
conservative. 

It  begins  with  an  article  on  “Suffering”  and  ends  with 
one  on  “Zwingli.”  Noteworthy  are  articles  on  “Sun,  Moon 
and  Stars,”  “Teleology,”  “Tune,”  “Value,”  and  “Virgin 
Birth.” 

This  book  is  a  vast  and  unique  treasure  house  of  infor¬ 
mation  of  profit  and  interest  to  students  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  J.  H.  Webster. 
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“Yellow  Butterflies/’  By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman 

Andrews.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1922. 

Pp.  73.  $0.75. 

This  charming  booklet  is  one  of  the  best;  indeed,  it  is 
the  one  best,  of  recent  publications.  It  touches  literature 
at  so  many  points,  poetry,  sociology,  religion,  that  one 
needs  make  no  qualification  to  that  broad  statement.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  imaginative  writing  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  and  only  the  consolations  of  the  Grace  of 
God  can  give  greater  comfort  to  those  bereaved  by  the 
great  World  War  than  this  little  book. 


M.  G.  Kyle. 


